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THE CROWN OF LIFE 



To christen a town East Westley is to admit that 
its godparents and sponsors are either entirely with- 
out a sense of hiunor or else blessed with that qual- 
ity to a degree rare in New England. However 
that may be, East Westley exists — and not only 
East Westley but South Westley and North West- 
ley and Westley FaUs and Westley Centre and, fi- 
nally, Westley itself, the Cinderella of the family, 
shorn of all the glamour that a compoimd name 
lends to its stepsisters. Westley lies twenty-six 
miles west of Boston as the crow flies; East West- 
ley is three miles east of Westley, and the position 
of the remaining Westleys is of little importance 
to the world. 

Westley, being on the main line of a famous rail- 
road, endeavors mightily to be a city. It has reared 
gaimt, smoke-stained chimneys high above its pleas- 
ant maples and elms; it has ruined its contempla- 
tive beauty and repose by introducing uncouth, 
rectangular factories along its cobbled streets: hid- 
eous buildings, so riddled with windows that you 
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4 THE CROWN OF LIFE 

wonder what supports the roofs. In these discord- 
ant, machme-choked parallelograms thousands of 
men and women make millions of buttons for the 
garments of all America. That is Westley's sole 
claim to consideration — ^it is the great button man- 
xifacturing town of the East. 

Should your train be the one that reaches West- 
ley at noon you will be apt to see a great majority 
of the population as you rattle over the switches 
between the sooty factories, across the main street 
and into the unpretentious station; for at noon 
the factories relent for an hour, and buttons cease 
to be bom. Then pale-faced women and girls in 
shirtwaists, and grimy, unshaven men in overalls, 
striving to cross the tracks in both directions are 
held in check by the barriers in your immediate 
foreground. Handkerchiefs flutter and tiny chil-- 
dren wave listlessly at the passing train, and you 
lie back in your Pullman and think how pitiable 
it is. That is Westley. 

East Westley is vastly different. In the first 
place it is reached by a branch line of the great 
railroad, a fact which, at once stifles competition. 
But East Westley is quite content not to be on the 
main line, for its inhabitants evince no desire to 
rival Westley either in size or in vulgarity. Thus 
they have perhaps made a virtue out of necessity. 
The trains to East Westley are slow and cautious 
and often on time; the conductor is friendly and 
fatherly, and it is safe to intrust young children, 
feeble old men, and even feather-brained women, to 
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his care. Every morning he wears a fresh pink 
carnation in his buttonhole, for he is a married 
man, and "his missus likes to see him lookin' nice." 
When he has told you that, your confidence in him 
is complete. 

East Westley, then, as you infer, is little more 
than a village — ^reminiscent of rambler roses and 
church-bells. One elm-shaded street contains most 
of the comfortable little houses, and the life of the 
town centres about the common, where stand the 
soldiers' moniunent and the horse fountain — things 
as essential to any New England village as the 
Venddme colimm to Paris, or Saint Paul's to Lon- 
don. On one side of the common is the Episcopal 
church, exceedingly urbane and correct in cut lime- 
stone trimmed with ivy. Beside it stands the Con- 
gregational church of white-painted wood with its 
slim spire rising above thfi tqpmost branches of the 
elms. The Congregational church does not go out 
of its way to attract ; it boasts neither stained glass 
nor ivy, but rather it is a survival of the old Puri- 
tan idea that the barer the waUs the purer the 
prayer. 

Across the road is a burying-ground, no longer 
used and now overgrown with kindly weeds. Here, 
in the shadows of the sweet pines, lie the sturdy. 
God-fearing ancestors of the East Westleyans — ^the 
Samuels and the Sarahs, the Jeremiahs and the 
Marys, the Josephs and the Marthas, the Benja- 
mins and the Ruths — good, Biblical names for the 
most part, and representative of the best type that 
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America has bred. Take oflE your hat, for they 
have made you what you are and given you what 
you have. 

On the oppoate side of the common we strike 
the more utilitarian side of East Westley: Mac- 
Donell's store, Mrs. Norton's inn, and the post- 
office. I imagine that there are several things you 
cannot purchase at MacDonell's; I doubt, for 
instance, if he could sell you offhand a roulette 
wheel or a Botticelli or a dentist's chair; but at 
the same time I am reasonably sure that he can 
supply every want that arises in the heart of East 
Westley — ^and all from a store not much bigger than 
a Pullman car. 

Beyond the common the main street winds 
smoothly out into the country. It is in this direc- 
tion that the more wealthy residents have builded 
themselves houses and laid out estates. Here, for 
half a mile, the roof tops are higher and the grass 
is shorter; here lawns are watered with mechan- 
ical sprays, and iron deer stand at intervals, as 
fixed as Gibraltar. In the spring well-dressed little 
boys play ball among the flower-beds, and you can 
glimpse white dresses flitting about on the cool ve- 
randas. 

That is all there is to East Westley; little enough, 
you will say, and yet that little has sufficed to give it 
a substantial reputation. There are half a dozen 
families living there whose names have ranked high 
and cleanly in the history of these United States. 
Two of them are written at the foot of the Deda- 
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ration of Independence; one of them was borne by 
a general in the Revolution; one by a governor 
during the stirring days of 1812; one by an am- 
bassador to France in the first half of the nine- 
teenth century; and one by a president of Har- 
vard University. East Westley ranks bigger in 
history than it does on the map. 

The house which was once occupied by our 
ambassador to France stands in quaint simplicity 
beneath a group of ancient elms, the protecting 
limbs of which reach out to shield its infirmities 
from s\m, wind, and rain, and all the ruthless rav- 
ages of Time. Close-clinging ivy, too, has spread 
its cool leaves against the tired, old red bricks as 
though to conceal the lines worn by age and long- 
sufifering. The house, built in the colonial style, 
is large and of great dignity. Four tall Ionic col- 
umns of white-painted wood support a pediment 
and extend from the ground to the roof, thus in- 
cluding the two main stories of which the house 
is composed. Above the porch at the entrance, 
they bound and support a veranda belonging to 
the upper floor, which runs across them near their 
middles, tending to accentuate their height by giv- 
^ ing them scale. A white cornice carries the mould- 
ings of the pediment entirely around the cube- 
shaped house; and above the cornice, lighted by 
dormer-windows in the sloping slate roof, is an attic 
floor so roomy and comfortable that generations 
of fastidious man-servants and maid-servants have 
admitted grudgingly that "it would do." 
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The descendants of the ambassador to France 
have seen that the white pamt was renewed when 
necessary and have trimmed the ivy back from the 
green shutters; otherwise they have kept the house 
as they found it; and they have not been unwise, 
for there still clings about the place that indefin- 
able sweetness of age, so subtle and so delicate as 
to be almost a perfume. Generations of gentle- 
women have imbued the house with lavender. 

In the dim, narrow hallway hangs the portrait 
of the ambassador, Benjamin HoUworthy, painted 
by the great Ingres in 1845. The picture has hung 
on the same hook for over threescore years, during 
which time the ambassador's fatherland has been 
quietly hewing out a history for itself; and, indeed, 
in the narrow, ascetic face of the ambassador, the 
artist has put something of that fervent devotion, 
that tireless self-sacrifice, that faith in the nation's 
ideals which have written the nation's history. 

At the death of Benjamin HoUworthy the house 
became the property of his oldest son, Matthew. 
Matthew was secretary of his State during two ad- 
ministrations and died at the close of our Civil War. 
He died with great honors, and his life added glory 
to his father's name. The house then passed into 
the hands of the oldest of his seven sons, a clergy- 
man of the church, who later became bishop. 
Neither he nor his church was popular in a Uni- 
tarian community, and it was not until his death, 
at the dawn of an enlightened twentieth century, 
that his vaLue and his righteousness were recognized. 
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To-day, however, his portrait, too, in his ecclesias- 
tical robes, hangs honored in the hall. 

The bishop, whatever his faults, fathered a large 
family: four sons and two daughters, and three of 
the sons prospered mightily. The bishop's wife, 
their mother, bequeathed to them, doubtless, some- 
thing of her ability to handle the poor, for it was 
said that it was from the poor that the three sons 
wrung their fortunes. The fourth son, WilUam, 
who was termed eccentric and a dreamer because 
he loved his books and wrote whimsical, delicious 
essays which were never printed, was the young- 
est and would, therefore, never have owned the 
house but for the fact that the wives of his three 
brothers refused to Kve in such a remote spot as 
East Westley. William and Hope, his bride, thus 
foxmd themselves, to their great delight, the sole 
claimants to a home which they revered. There, 
during a score of years, WilUam dreamed his dreams 
and loved and cherished his wife; and there Hope 
tended her roses and honored and obeyed her hus- 
band. And they were blessed with one child, a 
daughter, whom they named Ruth, 



n 

Ruth, being of the present generation, brings our 
chronicle down to strictly modem times and mod- 
em improvements. Her childhood was passed with 
the aid of telephones and automobiles and steril- 
ized milk: she could scarcely remember the day 
when the old house was not lighted by electricity. 
The bishop, her grandfather, dated back to un- 
certain lamps and candles flickering in shining pew- 
ter candlesticks; but the bishop died when Ruth 
was but two years old, and thus never had occa- 
sion to recall, in her presence, the good days and 
the bad lighting. 

Ruth, it is to be feared, inherited some of her 
grandmother's astuteness — to use a flattering term. 
At any rate, she in no way resembled her patient, 
unpractical father or her tender, imsophisticated 
mother. The pastoral Arcadian life that those two 
so smilingly led held little lure for Ruth even be- 
fore she had doffed her short skirts and put up her 
hair. William, her father, regarded her with never- 
ceasing wonder. 

"Which of us, Hope," he would say to his wife, 
"is responsible for that wilful young child of ours?" 

"I think," Hope would say, taking off his glasses 
to kiss his forehead, "I think, William, that she is 
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greatly like your father, the bishop. He was al- 
ways so headstrong for a clergyman, wasn't he?" 

Then her husband would laugh and say: "Yes; 
I suppose clergymen should have no will of their 
own, and, if they have, they certainly should not 
bequeath it to their granddaughters. But, person- 
ally, I think she gets it from her mother." 

Although this was a standing joke, Hope invari- 
ably became indignant. 

"How can you, \^^lliam; you know I am as weak 
as water. I have no character at all." 

"Thank God for that, my love," William would 
reply piously and sincerely. 

life for William and Hope was a pleasant pastime. 
Days were made to be enjoyed, not to be endured. 
K they did not believe it necessary that something 
should be accomplished — "something done to earn 
a night's repose," they did not sleep the less soundly 
for not believing it. And so they were exceedingly 
happy. 

Ruth, as the years slipped by, developed into a 
lean, long-Umbed girl with a face that promised to 
break hearts and a sophistication that shocked and 
awed her parents. Since her mind was acutely 
active, it was thought best by her father to direct her 
studies but not to urge them. Indeed she needed 
no urging. A knowledge of French had been tradi- 
tional in the family since the days when Benjamin 
HoHworthy had been ambassador at Paris. Ruth 
spoke it as though she had been bom to it. For 
music, however, she had no ear — a defect that she 
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was later to find diflGicult to conceal. She read Eng- 
lish — good English — voraciously, and she played at 
painting, doing creditable little water-colors under 
the tuition of a Miss Rankin, who had once spent 
a month in Paris. But — and it was perhaps a mis- 
take — she was sent to no school, she saw little or 
nothmg of children of her own age. 

When she was fourteen she knew her first great 
sorrow : William, her father, died quietly in his bed, 
and Hope and Ruth were left to face the world to- 
gether. It took Ruth a month to regain her usual 
spirits; and it took her mother but six tunes that 
month to die of the grief that broke her heart. I 
believe that doctors claim that a broken heart is a 
fallacious euphemism. Hope knew better. 

William, like a great many more famous men, 
died in his bed of a fever. He died as he had 
lived, quietly and unobtrusively, and with his last 
breath, when the fever had left him, he whispered 
to Hope his love for her and his faith in God. 

In the room of her dying father Ruth, for per- 
haps the first time in her fourteen years, was thor- 
oughly awed. The remembrance of it never left 
her: her mother, kneeling by the bedside, dry-eyed 
and brave as only patient, simple people can be; 
her father smiling happily with Kps that were white 
with pain. Hope had laid a scarlet rose on the 
white spread — a. rose which she had cut from her 
garden. 

"It is the last one, William," she said. 

"There will be more again next spring," he an- 
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swered, touching her hair with a great tenderness. 
Then he turned to Ruth, where she stood by the 
door, shrinking with a fear that she did not compre- 
hend, her brown eyes large and shining with tears. 

"Ruth," he said, "every good woman loves 
flowers, and, God be praised, many bad women have 
enough good in them to love them, too. Love 
flowers, love your mother, and love your God; you 
cannot do better." 

Ruth was sobbing piteously. He put out his 
arm and drew her to him and kissed her. 

"There, there," he said; "there is nothing to cry 
for. Run out and see if the sim isn't shining in 
the garden. Good-by and God bless you." And 
he smiled at her so reassuringly that she dried her 
eyes with the back of her hand and obeyed him. 

In the garden the sun was indeed shining; but 
beyond the formal, box-enclosed, rectangular plots, 
the apple-trees made cool blue-green shadows on 
the grass. 

Slowly and thoughtfully Ruth followed one of 
the gravel paths to the orchard, and, stretching 
herself flat on her back, looked up at the sky through 
the twitching leaves. 

"I know," she said to herself; "father is dying. 
That was why everything was so fimny in the 
house. That was why he said good-by to me. 
That was why mother was kneeling by his bed." 

She closed her eyes to keep back the tears and 
buried her face deep in the sweet-smelling grass; 
and she lay there motionless for nearly an hour. 
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When Hope came to find her she got to her feet 
instantly. 

"Is father dead?" she asked. 

Hope put her arms about her and kissed her 
yearningly. 

"You and I must tend the garden alone," she 
said, and could say no more for sobbing. 
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Six months later, after her mother^s death, Ruth 
found herself alone m the world — an appealing, for- 
lorn little orphan in her black; and her brown eyes 
seemed supematurally large for her pinched, white 
face. For the sorrow of losing her father and then 
her mother had left its mark upon her not only 
mentally but physically. It was about this time 
that she commenced to become over-introspective. 
She developed mannerisms of thought and of speech 
that belonged rightfully to a grown person; she 
became almost a cynic — and at the age of fifteen! 

Her two aunts — ^Aunt Sarah and Aunt Minerva 
— sisters of her father, who had come to Kve in the 
old house in East Westley in order to take care of 
her, were often at their wit's end — an end that, as 
Ruth told them once, was not so very far away. 

After two years of misunderstandings on both 
sides — ^two years diuing which Ruth stepped from 
girlhood into womanhood at a single stride — ^it was 
decided to send her to a school in Boston, where 
she might be conventionalized and where she might 
acquire a superficial knowledge of those finer arts 
which are suited to a yoimg girl still in her teens. 
The decision was hastened by what the two aunts 
termed "Ruth's shameful treatment of that Gary 
boy." 

»5 
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The shameful treatment was explamed by them 
to the Reverend Mr. Weeks, rector of the church, 
who had been summoned in to solemn conclave in 
their hour of doubt and dismay. 

It seemed that Ruth had been flirting outra- 
geously — there were no other words they could truth- 
fully use — ^and young Gary had been the victim. 

Mr. Weeks, who was always proud to be called 
upon in any crisis and who delighted to give ad- 
vice, pondered the matter, caressing his smooth, 
receding chin with his fingers. He was not, he had 
often assured people, the man to reach hasty deci- 
sions or draw conclusions until all the evidence was 
in. This was an important matter, and he showed 
very clearly that he was treating it as such. Fi- 
nally, he turned vague, pale eyes on the two maiden 
women and said judicially: "My dear ladies, how 
does it come to pass that Jack Gary, who, if I mis- 
take not, is eighteen years of age and preparing to 
enter Harvard University, should be upset to such 
a grievous extent by the — ^by the " 

"Wiles," suggested Aunt Minerva firmly. 

"By the wiles, then, of our dear little Ruth?" 

"That," said Aunt Sarah, "is what we are at a 
great loss to explain. The fact remains, however, 
that Jack Gary failed in his examinations — ^in all 
of them, Mrs. Gary informs us — ^and Mrs. Gary 
says that it is because Ruth had — ^had " 

"Led him on," suggested Aunt Minerva. 

"Yes," agreed Aimt Sarah reluctantly, "that is 
what Mrs. Gary said — ^had led him on and then 
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jilted him. And Jack was so upset about it that 
he was unable to apply himself to his work. Think 
of it, Mr. Weeks, our Ruth is only seventeen." 

"I, for one," vouchsafed Aunt Minerva, "can- 
not bear to think of it." 

"Ah," said Mr. Weeks, with a deprecating wave 
of his hand, "we must look the facts squarely in 
the face, dear lady, however unpleasant they may 
be, else we shall never reach the truth and our 
judgment will be erroneous. Might I suggest that 
Ruth, herself, be smnmoned? — gently, of course, 
that she may not be alarmed and inclined to seal 
her lips before us." 

"Ruth is never inclined to seal her lips," said 
Aunt Minerva with feeling. "She talks us breath- 
less." 

Mr. Weeks smiled suavely, intimating that, al- 
though a clergyman, he was broad-minded enough 
to be tolerant of so trifling a fault as garrulousness. 

"Let us see," he suggested confidently, "what 
she will say to me." 

Aunt Sarah volunteered to fetch the culprit. 
Understanding Ruth not at all, she was yet more 
in sympathy with her than was Aunt Minerva, who 
professed to a keen insight into the most intricate 
personalities. Aunt Minerva would put a man 
down as ill-bred as soon as she saw him eat with 
his knife: Aunt Sarah would put the same man 
down as ill-bred long before he gave her an oppor- 
tunity of seeing him eat with his knife. The one 
reasoned by deduction, the other by intuition. 
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Aunt Sarah slowly climbed the stairs and rapped 
at the door of Ruth's bedroom; for Ruth was accus- 
tomed to shun the parlor, frankly and shamelessly, 
when it contained guests who were lacking in inter- 
est for her. Later she learned that it is often worth 
while to be agreeable, but at the age of seventeen 
she seldom went out of her way to ingratiate. 

And so Aimt Sarah, sensing early that Mr. Weeks 
was to Ruth an object of indifference, reasoned that 
the girl would not descend of her own accord to the 
parlor so long as the clergyman occupied it. Aunt 
Minerva, on the other hand, would have made a 
mental note of the interesting fact that her niece 
obstinately avoided Mr. Weeks's society and would 
have reached the briUiant conclusion, after careful 
analysis, that Mr. Weeks's society was therefore 
distasteful to her. The two ladies worked from 
different ends, you see. 

Aunt Sarah's knock was answered immediately, 
if not very cheerfully. Ruth was lying full length, 
in Lucullan ease, on a couch by the window, a book 
in her hands. The book was called " Sartor Resar- 
tus." The title meant nothing to Aunt Sarah whose 
reading was, for the most part, confined to the Holy 
Bible, the Prayer Book of the Church of England, 
and the works of Charles Dickens in fat, chimky 
volumes boimd in red cloth. 

What caught Aunt Sarah's eye was the fact that 
in Ruth's wrigghngs toward perfect comfort her 
skirts had worked their way up to her knees, and 
thus revealed half of two shm black-silk legs, ter- 
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minated by a pair of patent-leather slippers. Dis- 
array, even in privacy, was well-nigh immoral in 
Aimt Sarah's code. She held up her hands. 

"Ruth, my dear, do be careful. Just look at 
your skirts!" 

"Yes," answered Ruth brightly, "and what's 
more, just look at my black-silk stockings." 

Aimt Sarah sought but did not find a suitable 
reply. One of the things that made Ruth so "im- 
possible" — the word was Aimt Minerva's — ^was her 
habit of forestalling criticism. She treated her 
breaches of etiquette not as a jest, but as a matter 
of course; and she appeared, or chose to appear, 
innocent of all offense. 

Aunt Sarah, at a loss, shifted her criticism from 
the exhibition to the exhibit. 

"Do you think," she suggested, "that it is 
quite ladylike for a girl of seventeen to wear silk 
stockings?" 

"I'm nearly eighteen," countered Ruth — "older 
than Juliet when she married." 

"Juliet who?" inquired Aunt Sarah, obviously 
intrigued. 

"Juliet Capulet," said Ruth; and marking the 
page with care, she put aside her book and yawned, 
wide and shamelessly, as a dog yawns in the sun. 

Aimt Sarah, her white hands folded across her 
waist, regarded her with a despair that was pa- 
thetic. Aimt Sarah meant well. 

"My dear," she said kindly, "will you tidy your- 
self up a little and come down to the parlor ? Your 
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Aunt Minerva and I desire to talk to you seriously 
about your future." 

"Is Weeks still there?" asked Ruth. 

"Yes; Mr. Weeks has been good enough to help 
us with his advice. And please, dear, do call him 
Mr. Weeks." 

"Yes, auntie — I forgot. I'm sorry. Cftily I don't 
see why you asked Mr. Weeks in. I don't like 
him very much; he is so stupid for a man." 

"He is an extremely soimd theologian," replied 
Aunt. Sarah; "and he has your interests at heart." 

"Cheers," said Ruth; but she drew in her legs 
and rose from the sofa. Crossing the floor to the 
mirror in three quick, rather awkward steps, she 
commenced to arrange her hair with deft, slender 
fingers. First she removed the pins and then, with 
a few shakes of her head, she imloosed the heavy 
knot that gleamed darkly, low on heir neck, against 
her white lace collar. Her hair fell half-way to 
her knees. 

Aimt Sarah, at the sight, could not repress a 
Kttle sharp breath of admiration. 

"Yes," agreed Ruth, making long rhythmical 
passes with the comb, "my hair is without doubt 
my crowning glory." 

"It is very nice," murmured Aimt Sarah, teeter- 
ing between a fear of nourishing germs of conceit 
and a desire to say something frankly approbative. 

The remark was a success. Ruth smiled gently 
and played with the comb, sending long, dark strands 
floating, ripphng, shimmering about her head. She 
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knew her hair was beautiful, and her eyes. Her 
mouth dissatisfied her — the lips were too full for 
the thinness of her face, and she had worried a 
great deal about the shape of her nose. She had 
studied herself very carefully, not only her mind 
and its workings, but her body and what might 
be done to improve it. Like aU over-introspective 
people she was an egoist. Knowing she was good 
to look upon, she wished constantly to be assured 
of it, even by people on whose taste and discrim- 
ination she set no value — Aimt Sarah, for example. 

It is to be regretted, perhaps, that although Ruth 
would have preferred not to see Mr. Weeks at all, 
now that such a meeting was inevitable she was at 
great pains to look as attractive as possible. After 
all Mr. Weeks was a man, and men were made to 
be dazzled. She entertained for a brief space the 
thought that perhaps Mr. Weeks had come to de- 
mand her for his wife (Aimt Sarah had said some- 
thing about a serious discussion regarding her fu- 
ture), and it gave her a certain pleasure to picture 
herself refusing his oflfer, gently but firmly. She 
would show him that although she was not yet 
eighteen she had more poise than he had pose. 

All this, while she was coiling up that wonder- 
ful hair of hers. Then, with a few well-directed 
little pats and a last lingering look in the mirror, 
she pronoimced herself ready to descend. 

She followed her aimt into the parlor. Mr. Weeks, 
at their entrance, rose with a benign smile and said : 
"So here is oiu: little girl." 
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He held the hand which she extended and patted 
it gently, the benign smile always on his lips, as 
who should say: "See what good friends we are, 
aren't we, this Kttle girl and I?" 

"How do you do Mr. Weeks?" said Ruth, and 
briskly withdrew her hand from his moist clasp. 

"How are your worthy poor?" she continued. 

Mr. Weeks, somewhat disconcerted, answered that 
they did very well. 

"As a matter of fact," said Ruth, "I see no rea- 
son why there should be any poor in East Westley. 
K all the rich people could be brought to do even 
half their duty, this village would have no slums. 
Rutgers Street, for example; what a line of hovels ! 
Dirty, unsanitary, diseased, forlorn. It is a dis- 
grace that such squalor should exist here in the 
country. There is no excuse for it. It is some- 
body's fault that it does exist, and that same some- 
body should realize it. What do our guilds and 
friendly societies and sewing circles do? Nothing. 
Why, one capable man with an oimce of gumption 
in him could clean that place up in a week if he 
were given two hundred doUars to finance him. I 
would readily give that two hundred dollars, myself, 
if I thought I could find the capable man; but 
apparently he doesn't exist." 

"Ruth!" exclaimed Aunt Minerva. 

"Ruth!" exclaimed Aimt Sarah. 

Mr. Weeks fidgeted nervously in his chair. He 
did not relish being put on the defensive by a chit 
of a girl: he feared to lose dignity in the eyes of 
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Aunt Sarah and Aunt Minerva; and yet, the im- 
plied accusation of incapacity as an eflScient worker 
in his parish was so well groimded that it required 
a nimbler wit than his to quash it suitably. 

He cleared his throat once, twice, and caressed 
his receding chin, while his pale eyes sought inspi- 
ration from the walls and the ceiling. Ruth, alone 
of the four, remained superbly calm. It is to be 
feared that she had spoken not from any burning 
zeal to right wrongs, but, rather, from a vague but 
quite natural desire to carry the war into the enemy's 
territory. Point out the beam in your brother's 
eye before he has an opportimity to sermonize on 
the mote in yoiu: own. 

Aimt Minerva saved Mr. Weeks a reply. 

"We did not call you down-stairs to discuss the 
poor of Rutgers Street," said she. "It was for 
quite another reason." 

"Yes, Aimt Minerva." 

"Will you tell us, please, just what you did to 
the Gary boy to make him fail in all h^ examina- 
tions?" 

• The clerg3anan crossed his knees comfortably and 
waved toward Aunt Minerva a warning hand. He 
was determined to show that Ruth had given him 
no cause for offense. 

" Gently, gently," said he, and his voice was milk 
and honey. "Not so fast. Miss Hollworthy. Give 
our little girl all the time she wants. We are in no 
hurry. Now, Miss Ruth, we have heard reports, 
doubtless imtrue, that have given us some cause for 
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worry — ^nay, for grief. All we ask of you is to set 
us right, to deny them if they are false. You un- 
derstand me, don't you?" 

Ruth nodded. 

"You have made yourself quite dear, so far," 
she said. 

"Good," continued Mr. Weeks, "very good in- 
deed." 

His glance toward the Misses Hollworthy seemed 
to say: "You see how easy she is to manage, with 
a little tact." 

"Now," he went on, "tell us in your own words 
just what happened between you and the Gary 
boy?" 

"In my own words?" echoed Ruth. 

"Exactly," said Mr. Weeks, and leaned back in 
his chair, a smile of encouragement on his lips. 

Ruth reflected a space. Then she said: "Of 
course the Gary boy, as you call him, made a com- 
plete ass of himself. I liked him well enough imtil 
he fell in love with me, and then I couldn't stand 
him. Besides he is too young — ^he isn't a man, he's 
just a boy. And he has those queer notions of love 
that boys all seem to have. He wrote me poetry — 
ugh! Of course that was too much. I told him 
to go back to school and — ^well, he seems to have 
had to do so. It is no more my fault that he failed 
in his examinations for Harvard than it would be 
my fault if he failed to brush his teeth." 

There was an uneasy silence. Aunt Minerva 
rose and walked to the window. 
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"That," she ejaculated, "from a child of seven- 
teen!" 

"I think," said Mr. Weeks gravely, "that there 
is but one solution — school." 

"And / think," retorted Aunt Minerva, "that 
she knows far too much already." 

"Perhaps so, dear lady," said the clergyman, 
"perhaps so. But I referred more to book learn- 
ing, to study of the classics, to exercise of the mind 
along given paths. What she has learned, up to 
now, is, apparently, derived from modem fiction — 
her brain is an assortment of odds and ends. I 
suggest that it be systematized. It smprises me 
that you have not sent her to a good school before 
now." 

"I am afraid we have been very remiss," sighed 
Aunt Sarah. 

"Oh, no — ^no, indeed," Mr. Weeks assiured her. 
"Do not imagine that I am criticising you. You 
both have done your utmost, I am sure. And you, 
yourselves, have been exemplary models, ever be- 
fore her eyes." 

Aimt Sarah and Aimt Minerva, hanging their 
heads modestly at this praise, picked threads from 
their gowns. And both of them recalled guiltily 
several minor sins they had conmiitted of which 
Ruth was well aware. 

** * 'Tis education forais the common mind; 

Just as the twig is bent the tree's inclined,' " 

quoted Ruth. "Send me to school, by all means." 
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Mr. Weeks, not being certain whether the quo- 
tation was from Dryden or from LongfeUow, ig- 
nored its relevance and said: "There, that's settled 
then." 

"Quite settled," agreed Ruth. "I shall live in 
Boston with some nice chaperon and I shall at- 
tend some school where I can study my painting. 
Aunt Minerva and Aimt Sarah will remain here to 
keep the house in order, and to sew underwear for 
Chinamen or other heathen who, in their blind- 
ness, bow down to wood and stone. Perhaps the 
underwear will open their eyes." 

Aunt Minerva set her lips in a straight, hard 
line. 

"That," said she, "is in abominable taste. Mr. 
Weeks, I ask your pardon for — ^for her blasphemy." 

"It is granted," said Mr. Weeks shortly. But 
he seized his hat and left abruptly; and I am afraid 
the sun went down on his wrath. 



IV 

There were many Boston ladies of good famfly 
and meagre incomes only too eager to chaperon 
Ruth HoUworthy for a compatible salary and a 
share in the comforts of life that the name of HoU- 
worthy connoted. There were, also, many Boston 
ladies of doubtful family and ample incomes equally 
eager to chaperon her and to take their place be- 
side her in the society that was always open to a 
HoUworthy. To her aimts' dismay Ruth chose one 
from the latter class: a Mrs. Harry Rudolph, young 
widow of a man who had flooded the world with 
three-dollar-and-a-half shoes made in his factory at 
Lynn. Since his death, four years ago, Jane Ru- 
dolph had reinvested her share in his estate, had 
purchased a house in Commonwealth Avenue, and 
had worn any shoes other than those associated 
with his name. 

In some wa)rs Mrs. Rudolph was a remarkable 
woman. The death of a husband twice her age 
had faUed to rob her of a cheerful, optimistic na- 
ture, or of an enthusiasm and energy that balked 
at nothing. She was not of those who wait for the 
good things in life to come to them; rather she 
was up early in the morning scouring the highways 
and hedges that her bouse (and her cup of lif ^ 

«7 
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might be full. Nor did she care one whit that there 
were certain stolid houses, whose kitchens over- 
looked the Charles, that were closed to her. 

"They are probably damp and covered with bar- 
nacles," said she, and let it go at that. 

She was young— thirty-four— and rich and a 
widow; and she was good-looking in a healthy, 
breezy way. In her presence you recalled apple- 
orchards at noon and fragrant dairies at dawn. 
She should have been the mother of seven children; 
her one sorrow was that she was the mother of none. 

"That woman/' Aunt Minerva pronounced, "is 
not respectable." 

"No one knows who she was," Aunt Sarah am- 
plified. 

"I know who she w," replied Ruth. 

"She is notorious," said Aunt Minerva. 

"So was Joan of Arc," her niece answered. 

The two good women protested to the last; but 
they were no match for Ruth in sophistry. She 
pointed out to them that, inasmuch as it was at 
their suggestion that she had agreed to live in 
Boston and attend school, it was only fair she 
should decide how and with whom she should Uve. 
And so, not for the first time, she had her way. 

Mrs. Rudolph received her literally with open 
arms. The house was lonely and she herself was 
as lonely as the house — that, at least, was the hos- 
pitable way she phrased it. 

She surveyed Ruth closely from head to foot — 
from the point of the white quill in her hat to the 
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point of her brown boot. Then she shook her head 
slowly, her eyes twinkling. 

"I think," said she, "that I am assuming a great 
responsibility. You have grown very good-look- 
ing, my dear, in the year since I last saw you. 
But I dare say you know that already." 

Ruth smiled back at her. 

"Of course," she said, "if you really mean that, 
I am dehghted. I think an ugly woman is no 
more excusable in this world than a stupid man." 

"You will get over that," replied Mrs. Rudolph, 
rather abruptly. "Stupid men have their uses. 
You will realize it when the time comes. I am 
not the one to run down my sex, but I am forced 
to admit that, when all is said and done, the stu- 
pid men are the marrying men. Your clever ones 
marry never or too often. Now come up-stairs and 
choose your room. You may have any one of five 
that are vacant." 

It was not in excellent taste, Mrs. Rudolph's 
house. There was a superfluity of small objects 
and a corresponding lack of large ones. There were 
no restful masses. Acidulous critics said that it 
was as though a shop-girl, having been given a 
million dollars and told to do her best, had gone 
riotously through a five-and-ten-cent store. But 
Mrs. Rudolph, herself, would have been the first 
to acknowledge the justice of the simile. 

"Everything, you see, is Victorian," she explained 
to Ruth, with a quiet smile that was in no way 
deprecative. "That, perhaps, is because I admire 
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Victoria: she was not ornamental but she was use- 
ful; and her furniture resembles her." 

Ruth, who at home would have cried out her 
scorn and pain to high heaven had she been forced 
to live in an inartistic room, here controlled her 
feelings successfully. Somehow or other artistic hy- 
persensitiveness seemed out of place in Mrs. Ru- 
dolph's sane presence. Accordingly, very meekly 
for her, she chose one of the less pretentious suites; 
but as soon as Mrs. Rudolph had left her alone she 
removed from the wall a wood engraving of "The 
Stag at Bay." This one alteration served as a sop 
to her "artist's soul." 

At tea that afternoon she was given an opportu- 
nity to meet Mrs. Rudolph's more intimate friends. 
Moreover, several yoimg girls who had met Ruth, 
herself, on their visits to East Westiey or on her 
infrequent ones to Boston, or whose mothers had 
known her mother, or whose mothers recognized 
and bowed to the name of Hollworthy, came to 
pay their shy, prim respects. All these girls were 
cut after one pattern. They wore dark, tailored 
suits, mannish collars, tan stockings and low-heeled 
tan shoes, and hats that were obviously intended 
for what a French milliner would call le sport. What- 
ever hair they had, and one could only presuppose 
its existence, they concealed as sedulously as an 
Arabian woman conceals her lips from the gaze of 
man. Some of them might have been pretty; 
many of them had been and were again to be, 
but Ruth felt, in their presence, that they consid- 
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ered beauty the prerogative of chorus girls and ac- 
tresses and "that sort of people." 

One of them, Mary Ford, whom Ruth had met 
at a garden-party at East Westley, took four re- 
sounding strides across the floor to greet her. 

"How are you, Ruth?" said she huskily, stretch- 
ing out a sturdy, brown hand; "glad to see you in 
Boston. See you at the Copley Hall dance, I 
hope?" 

"Heavens," answered Ruth, "of course! Those 
things do exist, don't they?" 

Mary Ford raised her eyebrows — ^they were al- 
most white — ^and replied: "Exist? They're all 
there is to live for imtil next year. The men don't 
like them — ^at least they pretend they don't." 

"What men?" asked Ruth. 

"Oh," said Mary, "they're mostly freshmen that 
come. One or two sophomores and a few of the 
better-known juniors." 

Ruth laughed. 

"Do you call those 'men'?" asked she. 

The remark was received with a blank stare. 
Mary Ford could manage a horse better than she 
could a conversation; but she prided herself on 
her self-possession under the most trying circum- 
stances; so she answered gruffly, "Well, they wear 
trousers," and secretly wished that some Boswell 
were present to take down the hon mot. 

Ruth, turning away to seek greener pastures, 
caught Mrs. Rudolph's amused eyes, smiling at 
her from behind the tea-table. Mrs. Rudolph beck- 
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oned to her, ever so slightly, and moved over to 
make room beside her on the wide settee. 

About the table were grouped half a dozen peo- 
ple, talking rapidly, with much laughter. Mrs. Ru- 
dolph, completely at ease, filled in every pause with 
some staccato remark in a pleasant, loud voice. 
She and another woman were smoking cigarettes. 

As Ruth crossed the room she realized why it 
was that Aimt Minerva had catalogued Mrs. Ru- 
dolph under the heading of "not respectable." It 
was not so much what Mrs. Rudolph did as the 
way she didn't do it. 

Her clothes, for instance, were adequate and or- 
thodox: it was the figure that they covered that 
was immodest. Ruth wondered if the Medici Venus, 
corsetted and hobbled, would not still be a nude. 
Aimt Minerva, doubtless, would have put Mrs. Ru- 
dolph and the Venus in the same category: both 
of them were — korresco referens — ^unmistakably fe- 
males. 

Ruth experienced the hitherto imsavored plea- 
sure of being introduced to intelligent people not as 
a precocious, wilful child but as a young woman 
quite able to think and speak for herself. To her 
intense gratification Mrs. Rudolph did not once use 
the adjective "little" or "young" in describing her; 
nor was the fact that she was to attend school al- 
luded to in any way. Ruth could have hugged her 
chaperon for the omissions. 

To the women to whom she was presented, Ruth 
gave but scant attention, merely filing away in her 
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mind their names and faces for future reference. 
One never knew when the most improbable people 
would prove useful. 

There was a Mrs. Dick Sterling — ^in any city but 
Boston it would probably have been Mrs. Richard 
Sterling — a thin, wiry woman, from whose face and 
hair the sun had burned out all color. She had a 
sharp tongue and a blimt manner. 

There was a Miss Austin, a capable Amazon who 
had travelled in Europe for two years and had 
never forgotten it. She knew "Uttle out-of-the- 
way places that the ordinary tourist never sees," 
and she believed that "one had to live with a peo- 
ple in order to imderstand them." 

"Of course," said Ruth, "it is my behef that 
one has to imderstand people in order to live with 
them." 

This gave Miss Austin pause; and Ruth was en- 
abled to devote her attention exclusively to the 
men. 

There were three of them : one, youngish, pink- 
cheeked, plump, and painfully clean-shaven. He 
was called V. C. because his name, through some 
misplaced parental sense of humor, was Victor Cross. 
He wore a pleasantly checked suit and a fat seal 
ring, and was so friendly and affable that Ruth 
liked him at once but thought him scarce worthy 
of her ammunition. 

The second man, although far younger, was more 
austere. He was a senior at Harvard, called B lash- 
ford. Atlas-like he seemed to bear the world on 
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his shoulders. He had lived; he had loved; he 
had lost; he had suffered, and, when he remem- 
bered this, his manner was superbly Byronic. At 
moments, however, his natural buoyancy asserted 
itself and, stripping him of his pretense, revealed 
him as he was: a sane, wholesome big boy who 
lacked only a sense of humor. Ruth, when she 
discovered that his cynicism was fraudulent, was 
rather impressed by him. He outposed her at her 
own pose: groimds enough, in truth, for admira- 
tion. 

The third man — ^ah, the third man! How cor- 
dially she disliked him at first ! It was as though 
some stiU voice had whispered in her ear: "Be- 
ware; the man is guarding every square on your 
chessboard of life. He will influence your every 
move and, if you are checkmated, it will be his 
doing." 

He appeared harmless enough — ^an assistant pro- 
fessor at Harvard, called Jerome Defoe. He was 
dressed in a rough homespun suit, for which he at- 
tempted no apology and which seemed so much a 
part of him that one wondered if he ever wore any- 
thing more formal. Instinctively when we picture 
certain people we dress them, in our minds, in cer- 
tain definite costumes — as a rule, the costumes which 
supplement adequately our idea of their personali- 
ties. Who of us thinks of his brother or of his 
father in evening clothes, or of his wife hi her rid- 
ing-habit? Has not Eve always her fig-leaf and 
Sir Walter Raleigh his ruff? 
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Ruth, then, although she was to see Jerome often 
enough in flannels, cheviots, and tweeds, associated 
him from that moment with honest homespun. 
There was, in his face, something that bore out 
the relationship. 

He was very dark, and his black hair, thick, 
straight, and wiry, grew like that of a Japanese. 
His eyes were deep-set; his eyebrows heavy; his 
nose thin; his mouth and chin firm. He was not 
thirty-three and, save for rather marked lines from 
his nostrils to the comers of his mouth, he looked 
five years younger. 

The fact that he spoke but seldom and that, 
when he did speak, he was listened to, aroused 
Ruth's interest at once. 

"I appeal to you, Mr. Defoe," Miss Austin was 
saying — "you who know your France so thoroughly 
— do you know any place where one can get a bet- 
ter omelet than in Saulxures-sur-Moselotte at the 
H6tel des Vierges Folles?" 

Jerome gave an upward twist to one comer of 
his mouth that might have been taken for a smile. 
Then he said deliberately: "Yes; I think I do. 
Try Thompson's Spa on Washington Street." 

There was some laughter at Miss Austin's ex- 
pense; but she, herself, tittered and cried, "Blas- 
phemer!" so brightly that it was plain she was 
undismayed. 

Jerome, beyond the perfunctory bow that an in- 
troduction demanded, had paid no attention to 
Ruth; indeed he had scarcely, of his own voKtion, 
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addressed a word to any one about the table. He 
sat comfortably back in his chair, his legs crossed, 
his chin resting on his hand, a smile that was not 
cynical but, perhaps, tolerant, always ready at his 
lips. 

Ruth cast about in her mind for something to 
say that might rouse him from an attitude that 
was apparently one of indifference. Having deter- 
mined at all costs to say nothing banal, only ba- 
nalities suggested themselves. However, she began 
quite breezily: 

"Every one seems to appeal to you, Mr. Defoe, 
as a sort of high judge," said she. "Are you really 
very wise ? " 

At that he gave her, at least, a glance — a glance 
that she did not particularly relish on account of 
its brevity. It was as though he had said: "Here 
is a pretty box; what a pity there is nothing inside 
it." She was not used to being disposed of in such 
short order, and she resented it. She felt her cheeks 
growing red. 

"No," said he carelessly, "I am not very wise." 
And that was all. Little enough encouragement to 
continue on. 

"Perhaps, then," she said recklessly, "you are 
very good. Good people are not often very wise, 
are they?" 

His smile enraged her. 

"That, Miss — er, Miss Hollworthy," he answered, 
"that is after the manner of La Rochefoucauld." 

"Of course," said she, "I am young to have said 
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it. But I put it in the form of a question. That 
is the tribute youth pays to age when it treq[)asses 
on its preserves." 

"Well, don't expect an answer, then," he warned 
her. "I am far too wary to commit myself. Be- 
sides, I am no philosopher." 

The slow, appraising smile lingered at the cor- 
ners of his mouth as he turned to answer Mrs. 
Rudolph. 

"How is Sordello?" she had asked. 

Ruth noticed that he straightened up in his chair 
and that his eyes Ughted with enthusiasm. He 
slapped his knee with his open palm as he answered: 
" Splendid — splendid ! He is wonderfid, that man ! 
He is the greatest of them all." 

"You said that about Raimon de Miraval — ^>^ou 
say that about every one of them, Jerome. I think 
you get carried away by whichever one you happen 
to be studying at the time. You had better watch 
out or your enthusiasm will run off with you: your 
book will become an ode instead of a critical appre- 
ciation and then every one will say that your youth 
and immaturity warped your better judgment." 

"That's it — that's just it!" cried Jerome excit- 
edly. "Cynical, tired old men, quaking at the 
knees, sit down and write a crabbed criticism of 
troubadour poetry, which they are no more fitted 
to do than they woidd be fitted to write a mono- 
graph on teething syrup. But they are old — there- 
fore they have brought a mature mind to bear on 
the subject — therefore their analysis is the last 
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word — le dernier mot — ^and they congratulate one 
another and reach out their palsied hands for their 
Ph.D's. Too yoimg — I, too yoimg? No one can 
be too yoimg for that task. It is like trying to crit- 
icise a dream— and who appreciates their dreams 
more than children, who better able to value them ? 
Old French we call the language of Amaut de Ma- 
reuil and Geoffroy Rudel and Sordello ! Old French ! 
It is young French, I say. Those men, I tell you, 
knew the joy of life and sang it as we shall never 
be able to sing it— we poor barbarians with all the 
responsibilities and the worries and the griefs of 
civilization on our shoulders. They knew the world 
when it was yoimg, when the bloom was on it. 
They had the morning in their hearts." 

He stopped abruptly, feeling that perhaps he had 
overridden his hobby. The excitement died in his 
eyes and he shrugged his shoulders ever so slightly. 

"All of which," he said, "is of course of vital 
interest to the company here assembled. It's your 
fault, Jane; you put the match to the fuse." 

Mrs. Rudolph's eyes were friendly — almost proud. 

"I know I did," said she. "I did it on purpose. 
I wanted to hear the bomb explode." 

"The danger is past," he assured her. "And 
now that it is past, I shall run away." 

He rose and shook hands with Mrs. Rudolph. 
Then, with a careless bow that had to suflBice for 
the room in general, he left them. 

Ruth watched him through the window as he 
went down the steps to the sidewalk. A misty, 
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drizzling rain was falling outside, and the late after- 
noon air was sharp. He turned the collar of his 
coat up to his ears, secured his hat more firmly 
with a quick, abrupt gesture, lowered his head like 
a bull about to charge and, rapping the pavement 
vigorously with his stick, hurried away up the 
avenue. 

That same night, when they were at dinner, Ruth 
asked Mrs. Rudolph a question. 

"Of course," said she, "I suppose that it would 
be very diflSicult for me to learn to read old French. 
Would it?" 

"Not very," answered Mrs. Rudolph. 

Then she astutely put two and two together 
and foimd that the result, as she had surmised, 
was four. 



Ruth, undressing that night, had much to say 
to herself. She turned on the electric light that 
hung above her dressing-table, and with the aid 
of her hand-mirror studied her face in the glass 
from various angles. Her profile dissatisfied her 
— the nose, you remember, was not very good; 
the three-quarters view was better, because there 
the eyes came into play; and her eyes were really 
beautiful — large and wet and shining imder dark 
lashes. She observed that her face was a trifle 
thin — rather interestingly so, however, and that her 
skin was colorless. She wanted to be pale, but 
healthily pale — the pallor wrought by a suffering 
mind rather than a suffering body. So she com- 
menced to apply cold-cream vigorously to her 
cheeks. 

Had she been a success that afternoon? She 
wondered. Had she made any impression whatso- 
ever, good or bad, on the taciturn Jerome? Taci- 
turn? Perhaps not; he had talked fluently enough 
once he had a subject that interested him. The trou- 
badours — Provence — mediaeval France — she must 
look them up. It was unfortimate that he should 
be wrapped up completely in things of which she 

had not even a superficial knowledge. She knew 

40 
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that for a girl of her age (she was now eighteen) 
she had read a great deal: she was prepared to dis- 
course intelligently on a great many subjects, pro- 
vided, of course, that no basic knowledge were re- 
quired. She had names and dates and a few facts, 
as a nucleus, always at tongue's tip; and on pre- 
vious occasions she had never been absolutely at a 
loss. Once she had argued brilliantly with a pro- 
fessor of Greek on the morality of Euripides — much 
to the astonishment of the professor and not a little 
to his imeasiness. She could quote fragments of 
Verlaine and Baudelaire; she had her opinion of 
Maeterlinck, of Shaw, of Strindberg, of Ibsen; she 
admired Richard Strauss and did not confuse him 
with the composer of the "Blue Danube Waltzes"; 
she was an ardent suffragist, but ridiculed its mili- 
tant advocates, and she nimibered herself among 
that body, of professed believers who are convinced 
that they further Christianity in better ways than 
by attending their churches. 

Grant her, then, wisdom beyond her years; but, 
granting her that, observe how Fate had spited her 
that afternoon by throwing her with a man whose 
interest was kindled only by Provencal poetry and 
French troubadours. Sordello, Amaut de Mareuil, 
Geoffroy Rudel — ah, she must get to know those 
gentlemen ! 

Putting aside the cold-cream, she conmaenced 
braiding her hair — a pleasure, not a task. 

Jerome — she already called him that privately — 
had not paid her much attention; and yet he must 
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have realized that she had intelligence above the 
average. When she had attempted a cynical epi- 
gram he had snubbed her. Well, he shoxild be 
sorry for that, yet. He had distinctly snubbed that 
gurgling Austin woman, too. He had done well: 
she deserved it — she and her omelets. 

Ruth smiled at this and, catching her reflection 
smiling back at her from the mirror, leaned forward 
to examine her teeth. They were eminently satis- 
factory — ^white and regular and all of them pres- 
ent. Accordingly for five minutes she practised 
smiling : the questioning smile, with eyebrows raised ; 
the modest smile, with lids (and lashes) carefully 
down; the incitant smile, done mostly with the 
eyes; the imderstanding smile, with the head low- 
ered and wide eyes looking up; the proud smile, 
in which the previous process was reversed, and, 
finally, the appraising smile, which necessitated a 
narrowing of the lids and the slightest possible 
deepening of the dimples at the comers of the 
mouth. Useful weapons, all of them. 

There is no doubt that she knew she was fool- 
ishly vain — she would have admitted it gayly. She 
would have told you that vanity is essential to a 
woman's success and, adapting Dean Swift to her 
needs, she would have added that no woman should 
be too proud to be vain. 

She rehearsed the understanding smile imtil she 
considered it mastered; for it was the brand that 
she intended to serve Jerome, it was the coup de 
grace that should stretch him at her feet. 
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By now, having accomplished her toilet for the 
night, she crossed the floor in her dressing-gown 
and slippers to a small bookcase that stood in the 
comer by the door. Her eye swept rapidly over 
the titles. There were a dozen modem novels and 
a dozen more not as modem, but which had been 
popular idols in their day. There was a pathos, 
Ruth thought, about the less recent ones: they 
reminded her of great actresses grown old and rele- 
gated to stock companies; they were like forlom, 
aged prima donnas, starving for the applause that 
had been theirs but would never be theirs again; 
they were like once-beautiful courtesans, bravely 
arrayed in scarlet and gold, sick at heart but smil- 
ing through their paint. 

"Poor things," she said, "how wan and dis- 
couraged you look. I suppose that the thing you 
woxild most resent is sympathy." 

There was, also, an anthology of "Daily 
Thoughts"; there was a copy of Lamb's "Tales 
from Shakespeare"; there was a volimie of Mrs. 
Hemans's poems, and there was, perforce, the 
Holy Bible. 

Of these Ruth, who knew good literature, se- 
lected the Bible. She tumed the pages at ran- 
dom in search of either the Song of Solomon or 
the Gospel according to Saint John. She liked 
Solomon — ^he was so sophisticated; she liked Saint 
John — ^he was so naive. 

Having extinguished all the lights but the read- 
ing-lamp, she was on the point of climbing into 
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the high bed when she perceived the writing-desk, 
temptingly equipped with note-paper, pens, and 
ink. She hesitated, one knee already on the cov- 
erlet, one bare foot about to spurn the floor. Let- 
ter-writing was a vice with her; she rather fan- 
cied her ability at the intricate art; and she had 
early discovered that vivid phrases which had come 
to her Ups too late during a conversation, might 
be utilized later, and with scarcely less effect, on 
paper. It was obvious that she could not, on so 
limited an acquaintance, write to Jerome. To 
whom, then? Some man, certainly. 

Jack Gary presented himself as a victim with 
possibiKties. She knew that he was at Cambridge, 
working desperately under a famous tutor in an 
endeavor to pass in September those examinations 
that he had so ignominiously flimked in the spring. 
She knew, also, that her literary style was dazzling 
to Jack Gary; she had more than once seen him 
blink at her figures of speech and, with the aid of 
a dictionary, she had written him letters that had 
carried him, gasping for breath, far beyond his 
rhetorical depths. 

He was a nice boy; perhaps, after all, she had 
not treated him very well. She would make amends. 

"Jack, dear," (she wrote) "do not be a crena- 
lated fortress of pride and wounded vanity; do not 
regard me as a seductive siren and, Ulysses-like, 
stuff your ears with wax (a repulsive act, by the 
way). Am I to blame, after all, because you were 
unable to prove that a straight line is the shortest 
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distance between two points or to dilate on the 
Age of Perides or to conjugate amo correctly ? Here 
I am, wasting away in an enormous, ugly house 
on Commonwealth Avenue, chaperoned by a Mrs. 
Rudolph — s, worthy woman — ^whose husband shod 
the feet of all the nations of the world, iaduding 
the Scandinavian. Will you not come to see me 
one day soon? I promise to return you to aus- 
tere Cambridge and your indecently fat tutor in 
as good condition as I find you. 

"Or do you belong to that antediluvian school 
of yoimg philosophers who believe that there are 
only two ends to a * great passion' — the altar or 
the grave ? Are you ' striving to forget ' ? Are you 
injecting the juice of the poppies into your life- 
weary body with a shining hypodermic? Cable 
reply. 

"Of course, seriously, if you are so early Vic- 
torian as to think that it would be undignified for 
us to meet as friends, I retract my invitation. You 
know better than I what etiquette demands; but 
I love you very much. Jack, and I do want to see 
you agaiQ. You are such a dear because you are 
so nice and simple-minded. Please come, and bring 
along any stray man you want. There is plenty 
of room. 

"Ruth." 

She wrote and punctuated this with care — she 
prided herself on being the only girl in America 
of her age who had ever made use of a semicolon — 
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and addressed it to Jack Gary, of Harvard Uni- 
versity, trusting that the authorities would know 
the whereabouts of so flagrant a failure. 

Then she climbed into bed, read a chapter from 
the Gospel according to Saint John, and fell into 
a peaceful sleep. 
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VI 

For several days Ruth saw nothing of Jerome 
nor did she hear from the Gary boy. Blashford, 
the lovelorn senior, saved her from the irksome- 
ness of being restricted to the society of her own 
sex. He called repeatedly, bearing gifts, and she, 
like the Trojans, welcomed him within the walls. 

One afternoon, with the suave formaUty of Lord 
Chesterfield, he sought and obtained Mrs. Ru- 
dolph's permission to take Ruth to Keith's. Ruth, 
too lazy to invent a suitable excuse, accepted and 
promised to be ready for him at two o'clock. 

"It would never do to miss the overture," said 
she; "it is a long time since I have heard Toet 
and Peasant.'" 

Blashford appeared puzzled. He was a senior 
and he had suffered, but there were times when 
he could not intelligently fill in her conversational 
hiatuses. 

"'Tis a pretty thing," said he, employing a phrase 
much in vogue at the time. "How did you know 
they were going to play it?" 

"Inductive reasoning," she answered. "Did you 
never study logic ? One observes and notes a num- 
ber of individual cases and from them one estab- 
lishes a general rule." 

47 
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He regarded her with admiration and suspicion. 
Taking himself very seriously, he expected others 
to do likewise; and he was never quite sure that 
Ruth did. 

"I infer," said he, "that you have been often to 
the theatre." 

"I go as often as I can," she answered. "East 
Westley, you see, was and is not far from Boston." 

"I am fond of a good play myself." 

"Oh," said she; "is that why you chose to take 

me to Keith's? Come, now, out with it. Admit 

ft that you think me too young to enjoy a real play; 

admit that you think ^Man and Superman,' for in- 
stance, either is beyond my comprehension or should 
be if it is not. You imagine, don't you, that I am 
capable of appreciating only talking dogs and gen- 
tlemen that play the trombone with their feet and 
acrobats in spangles that balance dizzily on top of 
four chairs and the kitchen table while the band 
plays 'Hearts and Flowers'?" 

He was visibly impressed. 

"Shall we give up Keith's, then?" he asked 
weakly. 

"Never!" she cried. "Come along; I know it 
will be splendid." 

It was splendid; and Ruth was not bored. Rather, 
it was Blashford who adopted an attitude of critical 
aloofness. But if he hoped to ii^press Ruth by tak- 
ing a page from her book of poses he was doomed 
to bleak disappointment. Had he known her better 
he would have observed that she often enjoyed the 
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things that she pretended to scorn and, conversely, 
was frequently dismally bored by the things she 
professed to admire. Having endowed herself with 
a personality that, in many respects, differed from 
the one that was actually hers, she found herself 
forced to Uve up to certain moods and prejudices 
and enthusiasms that were compatible with the 
woman she pretended to be. Later this false per- 
sonsjity came to fit her more easily: she learned 
to know intuitively and without forethought what 
her attitude on any question should be; but at 
present her words and her actions were occasion- 
ally inconsistent. 

When they came out from the theatre to Tre- 
mont Street the September sim was aheady more 
than half-way down the sky, and on the wan grass 
of the Common the trees cast long, cold shadows. 

Blashford suggested that they walk home through 
the gardens. 

"There is something so soothing about them 
just before twiUght," he explained. "They smell 
so quiet." 

It was plain that he intended to infuse a little 
sentiment, if not into their relationship, at least 
into their conversation. Ruth was not unwilling: 
it woxild be, to her, as a preliminary canter — a 
try-out of her powers. 

And so, as they walked slowly along the damp 
path that traversed the Common, she said: "What 
is it that is so depressing about the late afternoon? 
I always shiver when I see the shop-windows and 
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the street-lamps lighted before the daylight has 
gone. It is ghastly; it is like the remains of a 
banquet in the gray dawn." 

"I think," he said, "that it is because we have 
been tuned for the day, and evening, with its arti- 
ficial light, catches us unprepared." 

She bestowed on him the imderstanding, appre- 
ciative smile that, by rights, should have been re- 
served for and consecrated to Jerome. And then, 
rushing up her heavy artUleiy, she opened fire on him 
with: "Do you ever write poetry, Mr. Blashford? 
I rather think you do." 

God knows he had, and he said so — ^reluctantiy, 
modestiy. 

"Of course," said she, "you would not let me 
see some of your work?" 

Well, as a matter of fact, it was purely personal, 
his poetry. It might not interest her. 

"You know better than that," she reproved him 
quietly. 

He stopped short in the path. 

"I think you would imderstand," he said. "Shall 
I tell you?" 

"Please do," said she gentiy, not understanding 
at all. 

He, believing that all the world knew of his im- 
happy attachment, plunged rapidly into the thick 
of it. 

"She was eight years older than me — than I," 
he explained, "and she was married to a brute." 

His voice was low and staccato. Ruth could 
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not help but be thrilled. Here at last was drama 
first haad, hot from the oven of life. Remember, 
she was eighteen. 

"We loved each other," he continued; "but her 
husband's life always stood in our way — ^his wretched, 
miserable, contemptible life ! " 

"Was he — ^bad?" asked Ruth, during the pause 
that Blashford allowed to follow. 

"Yes; he drank." 

"Oh," said Ruth; and I am not sure just what 
thought lurked behind that "oh." 

"She and I used to walk here, in the Common 
and through the Public Gardens. Maybe that is 
what reminded me of her; because, of course, all 
that is past now. She is only a memory to me." 

"How — ^how did it end?" Ruth ventured to 
ask. 

"How could it end?" he demanded tragically. 
"We could not go on — ^he would not let her divorce 
him — ^at least she would not lower herself to ask 
him. And then Fate parted us: she moved to 
Chicago." 

"Oh," said Ruth again. 

To save herself she could not help smiling. To 
save him she tried to make the smile s)m[ipathetic; 
and she felt that she had succeeded. He regarded 
her earnestly. 

"It was then," said he, "that I began to write 
poetry — I had to do something." 

"Yes," she agreed; "you had to do something." 

He drew a long breath, and resiuned brightly: 
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"Ah, well, it is remarkable how those wounds 
heal. But they leave scars — they leave scars." 

"Poor boy," said Ruth, touching his arm lightly 
with her gloved hand. 

"Thank you," said he. "I knew you would un- 
derstand. You have all of a woman's s)m[ipathy — 
I cannot believe that you are not a woman yet." 

"I am a woman," said Ruth. "It is not always 
a question of years." She was quite sincere in this. 

"You are, indeed!" he exclaimed. "And you 
are a wonderful woman — some day I shg^U tell you 
how wonderful I think you are. Will you let me 
some day?" 

"Don't — ^please," she answered very gently. "I 
want us to be very good friends. I need " 

She stopped suddenly and she never finished the 
sentence. As they came out on Arlington Street 
they almost collided with a man and a girl who 
were talking so earnestly that they had eyes only 
for each other's eyes. The man was Jack Gary; 
the girl Ruth did not know. 

Gary looked up, flushed, and put an awkward 
hand to his hat. Glearly he was embarrassed; and 
he would have passed on with nothing more than 
the conventional salutation had not Ruth greeted 
him with a cheerful: "Why, Jack Gary! What 
are you doing so far away from your fat tutor?" 

He stammered some incomprehensible reply, and 
then gathered himself together suflSiciently to pre- 
sent Miss Pamela Burke. 

The two girls appraised each other rapidly, each, 
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however, after her own fashion: Ruth with an eye 
for essentials, Pamela neglecting the inward graces 
for the outward signs. Pamela decided that Ruth 
dressed herself in a way that made the most of 
her looks; Ruth decided that Pamela was a pretty 
doll. Blashford, sulky, remained in the backgroimd, 
his arms folded across a not very broad chest. Ruth 
temporarily forgot, or seemed to forget, his exis- 
tence. 

"Not the daughter of the Mr. Burke?" she in- 
quired of Pamela — "Massachusetts' Mr. Burke — 
the nation's Mr. Burke?" 

"I guess so," replied Pamela indolently. 

It was not the first time she had been asked that 
question. Charley Burke was the boss of the Dem- 
ocratic party in the State: he made governors (or 
immade them) and had his fat fingers in many a 
presidential pie. Political prophets were predict- 
ing that his rule was over. Perhaps it was: he, 
alone, knew. 

"Then," said Ruth, "although our politics are 
not the same, I am doubly glad to meet you." 

Pamela smiled. 

"Oh," she said, "I have no politics — ^have I, 
Jack? I don't think girls should meddle in those 
things." 

Jack, who had been nervously twisting his hat 
in his hand, undecided whether or not to return 
it to his head, stammered an unhappy remark. 

"Pamela doesn't go in for poKtics — it isn't ex- 
actly a fit place for a woman." 
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"I see," said Ruth. Then she turned on him so 
directly that he ahnost dropped his hat. 

"Of course," said she, "I suppose you'll say you 
never got my letter." 

He admitted imquietly that he had received it 
— after a delay; had been intending to come in to 
see her, but had been so busy — ^his examinations 

"Come to-morrow at five," said Ruth, cutting 
him short; and the poor boy knew he should obey. 

When Ruth reached home (Mr. Blashford leav- 
ing her at the door with a clasp of the hand that 
was too fervent to be misimderstood) she foimd 
Mrs. Rudolph entertaining Jerome Defoe in the 
drawing-room. They seemed very comfortable: he 
quite at home; she at home to no one but him. 
Ruth stood in the doorway, her hands on the cur- 
tains at either side of her, the sparkle of the cool 
afternoon air on her cheeks and in her eyes. She 
was pleasant to look at — tall and slim and straight 
and fine. 

"If I join you," she asked, "shall I be that un- 
fortunate third person that makes a crowd out of 
company?" 

"I don't know," said Mrs. Rudolph, twinkling. 
"What do you say, Jerome? It means that we 
shall be forced to talk in words of one syllable." 

"Don't be silly," urged Ruth. "I am very hun- 
gry. How do you do, Mr. Defoe? Don't get up 
for a mere child. Now tell me what you were dis- 
cussing that isn't fit for me to hear. Was it Rabe- 
lais or Masefield or the family life of Lord Byron?" 
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"As a matter of fact," said Jerome, "we were 
discussing you." 

"Most interesting of all — to me, anyhow. Let's 
keep right on; because I can contribute lots of il- 
luminating side-lights on my character that you two 
know nothing about. You, certainly, don't know 
much about me, Mr. Defoe, do you?" 

"Very little," he admitted cheerfully. 

"And I don't suppose you care to know more?" 

"That depends," said he. 

"On what, please?" she asked, opening her eyes 
wide. 

"On whether the little I know of you is really 
you." 

"Hmn," said Ruth. "I pause for reflection." 

A maid came, desiring to speak to Mrs. Rudolph. 

"Be kind to him, Ruth," said their hostess; and, 
excusing herself, she left them together. 

Jerome made no effort to open a conversation or 
to continue the rather desultory one they had in- 
dulged in. He was apparently quite satisfied to sit in 
silence, staring out of the window into the twilight. 

Ruth rose softly, pulled down the shades, and 
lighted the electric-lamp. 

"No more of that," said she firmly. "I want 
you to talk to me." 

"Yes?" said he. 

"Yes," she echoed. "What have you and Mrs. 
Rudolph been sajdng about me?" 

"I said very little," he answered slowly. "Mrs. 
Rudolph asked me what I thought of you." 
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"WeU?" 

"I told her." 

There was a brief pause. 

"Of course," said Ruth, fingering the lace at her 
wrists, "of course it was not flattering — ^your 
opinion?'^ 

He shifted his position slightly in his chair, as 
though to prepare himself more comfortably for 
what had all the earmarks of being a long inter- 
rogation. 

"My opinion was not flattering," he said, "be- 
cause I tried to express what I really beheved. 
Among other things I said that I thought it a pity 
you had not been more soundly spanked." 

"Oh," she murmured, "that was dehcate of you." 

"Yes; I didn't think you would like that," he 
agreed in a matter-of-fact tone. 

"Well; go on," she commanded. "Did you ap- 
point yourself a committee of one to administer 
the — the spanking?" 

He laughed cheerfully. 

"Oh, no — it would be too late now," he said. 
"The horse is out of the bam." 

She felt her woman's dignity shpping from her, 
and with it her temper. Decidedly he was making 
himself disagreeable; not that she resented adverse 
criticism. Indeed, had he expressed disapproval of 
her character or of her morals as he might have 
done, say, of Madame du Barry's, she would have 
been highly gratified. Madame du Barry doubt- 
less had deserved soimd spankings as much as 
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Ruth; but she knew it would not have occurred to 
Jerome to suggest such a thing in giving his opinion 
of Louis XV's favorite. She felt that he was pre- 
suming on her youth. 

"And so," she continued coldly, "that was all 
you foimd to say — ^you and Mrs. Rudolph? You 
must have amused yourselves very much at my 
expense — and behind my back." 

"No," he said, "that wasn't all we found to 
say. We decided something else: we decided that 
you have the makings of a very charming, intelli- 
gent woman — of a woman fitted for the highest 
positions of life, for the greatest honors. You have 
a woman's fair share of beauty — I put that first, be- 
cause I am not sure whether it is not the most im- 
portant; you have wit above the average; you have 
a brain that is capable of grasping serious problems; 
doubtless, if you chose, you could have tact. Cer- 
tainly you are yoimg and healthy and well-bom. 
Li short you have all the essentials of leadership 
if you make up your mind not to throw them over- 
board. But I am greatly afraid that that is just 
what you are doing." 

There could be no doubt as to his seriousness. 
To do her justice let it be said that Ruth, forget- 
ting her petty annoyance, hstened to him with 
equal seriousness and knew him to be telling the 
truth. 

"Exactly how do you mean — I am throwing them 
overboard ? " she asked. 

"By insisting on putting your worst foot fore- 
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most," said he; "by being a rank poseuse — ^it is 
the only word that expresses it; by being shallow 
and superficial; by appearing glibly cymcal; by 
frittering away your intelligence on things that are 
not worth while — such as men, for instance. I 
watched you more carefully the other day than 
you realized. I heard you talking to Mary Ford 
— trying to impress her with your world-wisdom. 
Well, say you succeeded; what did you gain? 
Very little. And that which impresses her would 
perhaps only make you a cause for pitying laughter 
in the eyes of some one — shall we say some one 
more mature ? " 

"I see," said Ruth. "You are very frank, aren't 
you?" 

"Why not?" he retorted. "I rather dislike 
hypocrisy." 

"Just for the fim of it," said she, "suppose I 
should suggest that all this, after all, is none of 
your business." 

The minute she had said it she wished it imsaid. 
She had not meant to be brutal. Not being angry 
she had not wished to pretend to be angry. 

He shrugged his shoulders and deliberately lighted 
a cigarette. 

"It isn't my business," said he wearily. "But I 
hate to see good materials being wasted. That's all." 

"I'm sorry I said what I did," she replied. "Of 
course, I'm a damn fool." 

"I'm not so sure," said he, smiling. "Certainly 
not in all ways." 
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"Well, don't give me up, please. I need some 
one like you to prod me with a sharp-pointed weapon 
every now and then. Only don't prod too hard 
just at first, will you ? Do it by degrees — ^work me 
up gradually; and — and I'll be immensely grateful." 

She put out her hand very frankly, and gave 
him a smile that she had not practised at all ! It 
was a nice smile. 



vn 

Ruth earnestly resolved to reform; but, unfor- 
tunately, her resolution seemed to be strong only 
at night, when she lay in bed, alone in the dark, 
with ample opportunities for self-communion. In 
the daytime, spurred by the indubitable impression 
she wrought on those who seemed to her worthy 
of being impressed, she relapsed woefully into her 
accustomed pose, half Circe, half Madame de Stael. 

The Gary boy, for example, came and was re- 
conquered. He had been provisionally admitted to 
Harvard, with conditions hanging round his neck 
like millstones. Ruth dehvered to him a long, moth- 
erly lecture, full of good advice and sterling admoni- 
tions. She pointed out the folly of ruining a future 
career by neglecting his work; she assured him 
(borrowing unconsciously from Jerome) that he was 
made for great things; she informed him tenderly 
that she had, and always should have, his interests 
at heart; that she should watch his progress as 
eagerly as any one in the world. And, as a fitting 
conclusion, she asked him wistfully if he didn't 
think that he could give up drinking — ^it made so 
much difference in a man. 

Jack, who had never been guilty of hard drink- 
ing in his life, was somewhat bewildered by this 

request. However, feeling very devilish, he agreed 
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to "go easier on the drink" — ^perhaps to abstain 
altogether. 
"Please do," said Ruth gently — "for my sake." 
Then, as though dismissing a subject that was 
embarrassing for both of them, she continued 
brightly: "Tell me about that Burke girl? Who 
is she?" 

Jack told her: not precisely the things that she 
most desired to know about the Burke girl, but 
the things that had most impressed Jack about her. 
The Burke girl, it seemed, was a most wonderful 
creature; she was like the old-fashioned girls you 
read about in your Austen and Dickens and George 
Eliot and all those fellows; she didn't go in for 
sports — ^not that kind at all; and she had good, 
sane ideas about things — ^no modem-woman busi- 
ness, no suffragette hot-footing it around the coim- 
try. Pretty, wasn't she? — awfully pretty. Lovely 
hair and splendid teeth. She knew how to cook, 
too, and she sewed things; and she was very, very 
innocent. 

"Of course," suggested Ruth, "they have no end 
of money. I don't suppose, though, that the girl 
realizes how it was earned." 
The Gary boy flushed vividly. 
"I guess Gharley Burke's as honest as the next 
one," he said. "He's a very genial sort, anyhow." 
"Does he look like his caricatures?" 
"Yes; somewhat. Only he's not quite so fat." 
The general tone of the Gary boy's answers, 
rather tiian the answers themselves, revealed his 
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feelings toward Pamela as clearly as though he had 
inserted a notice in the Boston Herald saying: "I, 
John Grosvenor Gary, hereby announce to the 
world and his wife that I love one Pamela Burke 
with all my heart and none of my mind and very 
Uttle of my soul. And anybody that says any- 
thing against either her or her father, in my pres- 
ence, had better look out, that's all." 

The conviction was brought home to Ruth then 
that her empire was tottering; that in Pamela she 
had a pretender to the throne who, because of the 
very fact that she advocated a totally dissimilar 
form of government, was imminently dangerous. 
Her resolutions for reform, all Jerome Defoe's ex- 
hortations, stole away like pale, silent ghosts. The 
Gary boy, with the amazing cunning of a Houdini, 
was wriggling free of his bonds. She must tie him 
more securely. 

She crossed to the large table by the window, 
selected a cigarette from a crystal box and, since 
she had smoked half a dozen in private to insure 
perfection of technic, lighted it with skill and 
admirable success. The Gary boy, trying not to 
appear disturbed by the imlooked-for accomplish- 
ment, eyed her fascinated, and then looked away 
as quickly as one turns from an over-reahstic nude 
in a Futiuist gallery. 

"Now, Jack Gary," said she, seating herself once 
more and flicking at the ash with her little finger, 
"tell me, please, why did you not want to come 
in to see me?" 
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He moved uneasily in his chair before he an- 
swered. 

"What makes you think I didn't?" he asked — 
to gain time no doubt. 

"Skip that," she said; "I know you didn't, and 
you know I know you didn't. VoUd Vaffaire. 
Were you afraid of me?" 

It was obvious that he could not say "yes" to 
that; so, quite naturally, he said "no," and then, 
for emphasis, he added: "Of course not." 

"Then you were told not to see me again — ^you 
were warned oflf. Is that true?" 

He could answer "yes" to this, and did. 

"Ah," said Ruth, "that would be your mother 
—not?" 

He nodded. 

She was silent — she seemed to be deeply hurt; 
her lower lip trembled; her large eyes were actu- 
ally wet with tears. "I am sorry," she said, a 
little quiver in her voice. "I don't think I deserve 
quite that — do you?" 

And now she did that which I am at a loss to 
explain — ^which she, herself, could not have ex- 
plained. Indeed, later that day, when she was 
alone, she wondered at herself. Certainly she was 
not conscious that she was acting, and equally cer- 
tainly she was not wholly sincere. The news that 
the Gary boy's mother considered her a dangerous 
woman, a player on heart-strings, was no news to 
her, and, had it been, it would not have been im- 
pleasing. So that could not have accoimted for 
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her extraordinary behavior. Let us put it down 
to nerves too tensely strung. 

Mowing her cigarette to drop from her shaking 
fingers to the floor, she began to sob quietly, her 
hands over her eyes. Then, in three rapid steps, 
she crossed over to the Gary boy's chair and knelt 
beside it, her head piUowed on its arm. There she 
stayed, silent save for her sobbing. 

The Gary boy was swept from his self-control: 
he had never seen Ruth cry; he had seldom seen 
any full-grown person cry in his life. Gaught up 
in a great wave of pity, he was swept out to a 
passionate sea. For an instant he dreamed dreams 
and saw visions; so he bent down and raised her in 
his arms from the floor. She let her head rest on 
his shoulder while he futilely patted her back with 
a disengaged hand. 

"I'm such a fool," he heard her say. "I'm like 
a child — I can't bear being hurt." 

"There, there, dear," said he, soothing her; but 
it was he who more needed soothing. 

"I don't think anybody understands me," she 
sobbed, voicing the world-old cry of women. 

"I do," he assured her — "I understand you, dear." 

And now, as she grew quieter, he began to shake 
and tremble. 

"I seem to have lost all my friends," she said. 
"I am very unhappy." 

"Don't say that," he urged, drawing her closer 
to him. "I love you — ^you know I love you. My 
God, I love you too much!" 
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At that she raised eyes that were doubly beauti- 
ful behind their tears; and, April-like, she smiled. 

All things, some wise man has said, have an 
end. Even kissing cannot be prolonged indefi- 
nitely and, if the truth is to be told, the Gary boy 
did not know what to substitute for it: he had no 
words to supplement his actions, no great thoughts 
on a plane with his great deeds. 

Ruth must have sensed his predicament, for 
rather than endure an anticlimax she wrote "Finis." 
Disengagmg herself from his arms very gently, she 
moved to the door. There, with one hand grasp- 
ing the portidre, her head thrown back, her eyes half- 
closed, her lips slightly parted, she whispered: 
"Please go, Jack — ^please leave me now. It is 
best." 

The Gary boy hesitated. Then, "You're right," 
he said hoarsely and, passing in front of her, fiun- 
bled blindly in the hall for his hat and coat. At 
the outer door he turned, went to her, and raised 
her hand to his Kps. 

"Let me see you soon, dear," he said and left 
her. 

Then she went up to her bedroom and cried in 
earnest. 

An hour later Mrs. Rudolph came to her and 
found her lying on her bed, her eyes red, dry tears 
staining her cheeks. Mrs. Rudolph was not sur- 
prised; for, although she was herself untroubled by 
nerves, she knew how capable they were of running 
wild with Ruth. 
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"Would you rather be left alone, dear?" she 
asked. 

Ruth sat up in the bed and instinctively felt for 
her hair, to put it in some sort of order. 

"No," she answered. "I am quite sick of my- 
self. Do you know what I am?" 

"I think so," said Mrs. Rudolph. 

"No, you don't," denied Ruth. "You don't 
know at all. I'm a vile little cad." 

Mrs. Rudolph patted her hand. 

"Come down-stairs when you're ready," she said, 
"and I'll give you a cup of tea." 

In the drawing-room Mrs. Rudolph noticed that 
a half-smoked cigarette had eaten a ragged brown 
stain into her carpet. She said nothing, but en- 
tered the damage under the head of profit and 
loss. 
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About the first of October Ruth, stimulated to 
a high pitch of conscientiousness by a letter from 
Aunt Minerva, began attendance at an art school 
on Huntington Avenue, and tolerated the presence, 
between the hours of five and six, of an elderly 
Frenchwoman with whom she read Musset and 
Voltaire and Flaubert and other classics of French 
literature, and with whom she conversed, at first 
about the weather and later about la grande passion. 

The Frenchwoman, whose name was Madame 
Georges, had much to say of her beautiful France 
and ce cher Paris. Although she had not been 
home in four years she kept the memory of it warm, 
hanging it next to her heart like a locket. Possess- 
ing the natural gift of fluent description tiiat is the 
birthright of the Latins, she pictured Paris in all 
its varied aspects: she sang of its beauties in the 
silver dawn, when the shopkeepers are raising their 
shutters and sweeping off their sidewalks, and the 
market carts are rumbling over the pavements to 
the Halles. She sang of it at noon, the limcheon 
hour, when the Rue de la Paix is teeming with midi- 
nettes, and the trafl&c is stalled at the Place de 
rOpera, and the Champs-Elys6es is a shining 
stream of automobiles; she sang of it at dusk, when 
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the lampUghters zigzag their ways along silent 
streets, when hoarse voices echo in the arcades of 
the Rue de Rivoli, calling La Presse and Vlntransi- 
geantj when, through the mist, faces are white and 
lips are scarlet and eyes are like wet stars. She 
sang of Versailles and Fontainebleau and Auteuil 
and Saint-Cloud and Enghien and even of com- 
mercial Levallois-Perret, where she was bom. And 
oh, yes, she sang it well. That was because she 
loved it very much. 

As Ruth listened she felt vague luirest stealing 
upon her, vague longings for strange lands and 
strange faces and old worlds that were new to 
conquer. Raw, drippmg Boston seemed more raw 
and more dripping; her informal, even miconven- 
tional, existence a narrow rut to be skidded out of 
at the first opportimity. Books, pictures, period- 
icals — everything she could lay hands on that re- 
lated to or of Paris assmned added significance. 
She, too, would one day drive in the Avenue des 
Acacias; she, too, would dine at Paillard's and sup 
at the Caf6 de Paris; she, too, would ride on a coach 
to Auteuil for the Prix des Drags, and, like Madame 
Georges, be philosophically calm when the horse of 
her choice fell at the water- jump. ^^ Fortune de 
guerre ^^ she would say, with a shrug and a smile. 

She drew vividly detailed mental pictures of her- 
self strolling of a morning on the Promenade des 
Anglais at Nice; or seated at a table in the Casino 
at Monte Carlo, surrounded by gold; or stepping 
bravely on the beach at Trouville, clad in a scant 
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bathing-dress, the focus of admiring eyes. Many 
of these scenes she conjured up with the aid of 
illustrated fashion and society papers. Not all were 
suggested by Madame Georges. 

TTie one obstacle that stood in the way of an 
immediate departure was the difficulty of obtain- 
ing the consent of Aunt Minerva and Aunt Sarah. 
Financially she was independent, having some six 
thousand dollars a year, left in trust for her by 
her father until she should be twenty-one. The 
principal which provided this income was in the 
hands of her uncle, a practical man who had mar- 
ried a rich wife in Chicago and who had Kved 
almost anywhere but there ever since. Ruth re- 
membered that he had come East for her parents' 
funerals, and that he had appeared very correct and 
solenm and had a beard. This and the fact that 
he was called Peter had served to associate him in 
her mind with the apostle of that name. But 
Uncle Peter acted simply as her banker; he had no 
sway over her behavior beyond the power to cut 
oflf funds should Aunt Minerva and Aunt Sarah 
suggest the advisability of so radical a step. 

So Ruth forthwith proceeded to inoculate Aunt 
Minerva and Aunt Sarah with the germs of acqui- 
escence in her latest desire. She wrote to them 
thus: 

"Dear Aunt Minerva, likewise Dear Aunt 
Sarah: Far be it from me to criticise my superiors 
in age and wisdom, but are you having such larks 
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at East Westley that you can't tear yourselves away 
to visit your demure niece ? I have glorious visions 
of you, occasionally, running wild now that my firm, 
controlling hand is removed. Do you turkey-trot 
at the town hall on odd Wednesdays in October? 
I ask you. 

"You will be glad to hear that I am working 
very hard at my drawing; but I doubt if you 
will be so glad to hear that I am drawing from 
the nude. Does it shock you very much? I am 
sorry, because it has to be gone through with. 
Such is Art. 

"I put in an hour a day talking and reading 
French to a Madame Georges, who has false hair 
and a true heart. She has inspired me with a crav- 
ing to see the great art treasures of the world; she 
has made me feel that my education has been 
limited and insufficient. She has been everywhere 
and seen everything: she has fed the pigeons in 
Saint Mark's Square and tossed pennies into the 
Foimtain of Trevi. And what have I done? I 
have fed the sparrows in the Boston Public Gar- 
dens and tossed buttons into the collection at Saint 
Matthew's. 

"Of course I don't suppose I could persuade 
Mrs. Rudolph to take me to Europe before next 
October, as she has rented a house at Pride's Cross- 
ing for the summer; but if you think it best that 
I should go this spring I might be able to induce 
her to sublet it. Perhaps that would be wiser. 

"Come in soon and tell me what you think. I 
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know you will be pleased to see that I am becom- 
ing serious and anxious to improve my mind and 
broaden my horizon, and you will probably believe 
it foolish of me to delay my trip until next year. 
But please do not say anything of the sort to Mrs. 
Rudolph, as I am sure that she could not consider 
an earHer departure. 

"Give my love to Mr. Weeks. I hope his ser- 
mons and his catarrh have improved. 

"Your affectionate 

"Ruth." 

This letter, when read, left Aunt Sarah speech- 
less, but Aunt Minerva voluble. They hastened 
to assure their niece not only that they did not 
advocate an early departure for abroad but that 
they were imited in agreeing that she should not 
go with Mrs. Rudolph as a chaperon until she was 
at least three years older. 

"Most of our acquaintances," they concluded, 
"are quite content to live their lives between Bos- 
ton and the north or the south shore. Few of 
them care to go outside the State, and the two or 
three that have gone abroad have been restless, 
discontented people, unable to appreciate home. 

"When you become older, dear Ruth, you will 
realize that it is the road of peace, not the road 
of pleasure, that leads to true happiness. We know 
nothing of philosophy, but we believe that neither 
poignant joys nor unnatural sorrows make for con- 
tentment. The blessing which passeth all under- 
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standing is that of peace. We are willing, however, 
if you so greatly wish to travel, to have you spend 
two weeks this summer at the Profile House, of 
which we have excellent reports." 

Philosophers or not, Ruth felt that the more ab- 
stract portion of their admonition rang true. Her 
laughter at the final paragraph was uneasy, and 
she needed all her impetuous confidence in herself 
and her judgment to stiU a garrulous conscience. 

She mailed to her aunts, at intervals, prospec- 
tuses from the steamship lines and the famous 
watering-places of Europe. But, aside from these 
subtle hints that her mind was still set on the 
project, she forbore to urge it in her letters and 
patiently bided her time. 

This biding of her time began, now, to be not 
without excitement. Blashford, concluding that his 
period of mourning for the lady whom he had loved 
and who had been heartlessly dragged to Chicago, 
had been duly and sufficiently observed, showed 
signs of passion renascent. He came to believe, 
and Heaven alone knows why, that Ruth would 
make him a suitable wife. He figured, vainly 
enough, that her mentality was on a plane with 
his — and he liked her style, the cut of her: she was 
his "type"! 

It followed that his calls at Mrs. Rudolph's 
house became more frequent and Ruth's excuses 
for not seeing him more transparent. She did not 
seek proposals, knowing that a definitely rejected 
suitor is an admirer lost. Witness, in proof of this. 
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the lengths to which she had been forced to go in 
order to recapture the Gary boy. She did not 
choose to duplicate them in the case of Blashford: 
she did not especially relish indiscriminate kissing. 

The Gary boy, himself, presented a more diflS- 
cult problem. To begin with, he was an infinitely 
more eligible husband than Mr. Blashford, having, 
as the latter had not, an ancestral tree, the roots 
of which were planted firmly in the Rock of Plym- 
outh. And, moreover (the family having pros- 
pered), the tree in latter years had borne golden 
fruit — fruit not to be Ughtly cast aside, in truth. 

Since that memorable day in the drawing-room 
Jack Gary's wooing had taken unto itself new vigor, 
new impulse; the amazing success of his dozen 
kisses had inspired him with a confidence and a 
debonairness that contrasted strangely with his pre- 
vious attitude of shy adoration — ^an attitude that 
Ruth had found more pliable and possibly (there 
were times when she was not sure) more to her 
taste. Now, Lochinvar-like, he seemed disposed to 
fling her across his saddle-bow and ride away with her. 

As for Jerome Defoe, she saw him but seldom. 
Several times, on her return from a mommg's work 
at the art school, she found him with Mrs. Rudolph, 
always at ease, always his abrupt, blunt self. On 
such occasions he usually stayed for luncheon be- 
fore returning to Gambridge for a half-past three 
lecture. Frequently her hour of French (between 
five and six) conflicted with his visits for tea, and 
when Jerome was in the drawing-room Madame 
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Georges foiind that she had a restless, distrait pupil 
in the parlor. 

He made no pretense of caring to see Ruth; he 
came frankly and avowedly to converse with Mrs. 
Rudolph. Nevertheless it pleased the girl to im- 
agine that he kept an interested eye on her; that 
he studied her from a distance; that he deliberately 
chose to appear to ignore her in order that she 
should not suspect she was being watched. She 
would have given a great deal to know just what 
he and Mrs. Rudolph talked about all the time. 

One afternoon, shortly after her nineteenth birth- 
day, which was fgted in February with a smaU 
but active house dance, she received a rude shock. 
Never having been of a suspicious nature, and 
being completely wrapped up in her own heart 
and its vicissitudes, she had taken it more or less 
for granted that Jerome's interest in Mrs. Rudolph 
was completely platonic — that he came to dilate 
on his hobby, to read to her aloud his translations 
of old French verse or, as I have indicated, possibly 
to discuss Ruth herself. 

It was an elderly satyr, called Joshua Oakes, 
that imdertook to open her eyes. Joshua was a 
hypocrite of the old school — one of tihose mid-Vic- 
torian hypocrites whose assumed innocence is so 
spotless that, by our alert twentieth-century minds, 
it is set down without hesitation as a sham. No 
longer does it suffice to be a vestryman and to pass 
the plate of a Sunday; for our saints have fallen 
so often that, nowadays, to be seen with a pedestal 
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and a halo is to be instantly suspected of leading 
a double life. 

It had taken Ruth three minutes to size up Mr. 
Oakes; it took him three months to realize that 
she had done so. He was a smartly tumed-out 
little man, with watery eyes and yellow teeth and 
a thin mustache that should have been gray to 
match his hair but which, like his heart, had re- 
mained yoimg and black. 

It was his custom to step in for a cocktail about 
six o'clock every Sunday afternoon. Having bur- 
ied one wife and been divorced by another, he 
claimed to be, and doubtless was, a lonely old man. 
Mrs. Rudolph, who turned nobody away, tolerated 
him; Ruth, confident in her ability to manage the 
male of the species, was amused by him; neither 
of them gave him two thoughts. 

One Sunday afternoon, then, in came Joshua 
Oakes. Mrs. Rudolph was out and, before Ruth 
could effect an escape, he saw her in the drawing- 
room — alone. That pleased him. 

"Ah," he said, "now I am in great luck, am I 
not? The duenna away and the bright-eyed little 
bird left alone to flutter in its cage." 

"Birds don't have duennas," corrected Ruth. 

"No? I suppose they don't." 

"And it would not please Mrs. Rudolph very 
much to be called a duenna, either." 

He tittered eagerly. 

"Age must make way for youth," he asserted. 
"Youth will have its day, what?" 
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"Which impUes ?" 

"Which implies that Mrs. Rudolph must soon 
look to her laurels. You are coming along, my 
dear. You wiU be in the arena fighting your own 
battles. And then she will have to take a seat 
among the spectators." 

Ruth laughed carelessly. 

"Mrs. Rudolph will never lack admirers/' said 
she. "There are a great many men of taste left 
in the world." 

He shot a sharp little look at her and said brightly : 
"Oh, to be sure. There is Jerome Defoe, what? 
Nobody could want a more ardent admirer than 
Jerome Defoe. They say that he's neglecting his 
lectures out at Cambridge — that the faculty are 
down on him. Well, many a man has had a prom- 
ising career ruined by a petticoat, what?" 

This was a new idea for Ruth to envisage. Un- 
willing to place any faith in the suspicions of Joshua 
Oakes, she was, nevertheless, forced to admit the 
possibility of their being well-founded. Jerome and 
Mrs. Rudolph — ^why not? They were nearly of an 
age; they were eminently congenial; she was rich 
and he was on the road to fame. Why not, in- 
deed ?. 

With this doubt clamoring at her mind for ad- 
mittance, all her fond little conceits fell limp. Je- 
rome studying her; Jerome watching her character 
in the making; Jerome carefully concealing an af- 
fection for her — obviously ideas all bom of her own 
vanity. She was in a fair way to cry with vexa- 
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tion; she felt deeply humiliated and, with her, hu- 
miliation and anger came hand in hand. 

Joshua Oakes quickly perceived that, instead of 
setting off a harmless squib, he had touched a match 
to a cannon cracker. Being fond of large effects, 
he continued on a subject liiat held promise. 

"I, for one," he said, "do not listen to scandal. 
They are both free to marry if they choose. But 
they have been so slow about it and, of course, Mrs. 
Rudolph has a reputation for being — ^well, uncon- 
ventional; so there are plenty of evil-minded people 
that talk." 

"Yes," said Ruth coldly; "apparently there are." 

He should have been warned by the whiteness of 
her face and the set line of her mouth. 

"You, I suppose," he continued, "would be sure 
to have noticed anything?" 

Ruth rose slowly from her chair and stood in 
front of him, looking down at him. Her eyes were 
so unpleasant that he began to be frightened, and 
her hands were clinched as though she were about 
to strike him. 

"Look here, Mr. Joshua Oakes," she said, biting 
off the words short. "I don't care to hear any 
more from you. I don't seem to like your dirty 
little insinuations; and if you can think of nothing 
clean to say you had better get up and go. If you 
want my opinion of you, you are a disgusting old 
swine. There's your hat and there's the door. 
Make use of them." 

He did. 



IX 

The results of the mid-year examinations for the 
freshman class of Harvard University were awaited 
with anxiety by Jack Gary and, indeed, by the whole 
Gary family. When a self-addressed postal informed 
him that he had received an ignominious E in Ger- 
man, Mrs. Gary's suspicions became definite, and, 
taking matters grandly into her own hands, she 
went to see Ruth at the house in Commonwealth 
Avenue. 

The Gary boy had been proposing regularly all 
winter — regularly and vainly; but, ever since the 
visit of Joshua Oakes, Ruth's negatives had been 
less positive. Gary, perceiving that she was weak- 
ening, that her defense was half-hearted, had re- 
doubled his efforts; and although his courtship 
made headway, it was at the expense of German 
and history and fine arts and economics and Slavic. 
Gary's taste in education was catholic, you see. 

The first time that Mrs. Gary called, Ruth was 
at her art school. Mrs. Gary, not to be daunted, 
telephoned her and arranged for a meeting. Ruth, 
very sweetly, suggested she come in to dinner. 
Mrs. Gary thought not. Lunch, then? No, nor 
lunch. Ruth was sorry. Finally it was decided 
that three o'clock, Thursday, was a convenient hour 
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for both of them; and at three o'clock, punctually, 
Mrs. Gary appeared. 

She was a thin, wiry, dragon of a woman, with 
the keen face of a hawk. Her flat-chested figure 
gave the effect of being encased in armor-plate, and 
one waited to hear her creak when she moved. 
She wore many rings on scrawny, parchment-col- 
ored hands, and she carried an imibrella and a mesh 
bag and a vanity box, each of which (since she 
refused to lay them aside) she dropped at intervals 
during the conversation. 

"How do you do, Mrs. Gary?" began Ruth. 
"This is very nice of you." 

"How do you do, Ruth?" replied Mrs. Gary 
thinly. "You are looking well — ^who made you 
that suit?" 

Ruth told her; and Mrs. Gary, who had resolved 
to try persuasion before resorting to more violent 
methods, discussed pleasantly clothes and their 
making for several minutes before she voiced the 
object of her visit. 

"I am worried about Jack," she said finally. 
"He is not doing very well at college, you know." 

"I had heard," said Ruth non-committally. 

" He lacks application," Mrs. Gary pursued. " His 
father is very much distressed." 

"Of course," murmured Ruth. "What a pity!" 

"I think, Ruth, that we shall have to come to 
an understanding of some sort." 

"An understanding? — ^You and I?" exclaimed 
Ruth, as though such a thing could be dreamed 
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of only by a disordered brain. Mrs. Gary noted 
the implication and her colorless lips stiffened. 

"Yes," she said; "I expect you to be reason- 
able." 

"My dear lady, if you would only explain your- 
self I am perfectly willing to be reasonable. What 
is it you want? 'Ask and ye shall receive.'" 

"How old are you?" demanded Mrs. Gary 
abruptly. 

"Nineteen and a week or two." 

"Hmn," said Mrs. Gary. "I see. You are 
even younger than I hnagined." 

"Yes; isn't it glorious being so young? One 
has all of life ahead and no regrets behind — ^no 
skeletons in closets, no ghosts to rise and walk. 
But, I forgot, you wanted to ask me something — 
it wasn't just my age, was it?" 

"No," answered Mrs. Gary, "your age is beside 
the point except, perhaps, for the fact that your 
extreme youth renders you somewhat excusable." 

"I am armed in innocence, then. Do you re- 
member what Doctor Johnson said about inno- 
cence?" 

Mrs. Gary did not. 

"He said," continued Ruth: "* Against the head 
which innocence secures, insidious malice aims her 
dart in vain ' — or something like that. Rather good, 
too, isn't it, and so true." 

Mrs. Gary was annoyed — ^not by the quotation, 
for she failed to attribute any meaning to that, but 
by the manner in which Ruth seemed to be side- 
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stepping the question at issue. She consulted the 
clock. 

"Kindly allow me to come to the point of my 
visit," she demanded grimly; "and let us waste 
no more time." 

" Certainly," agreed Ruth. 

"I have told you that we are worried about 
Jack. He has failed in one examination, and will 
doubtless fail in more. He entered with conditions 
— ^as you should know, being responsible for them." 

"I?" queried Ruth. 

"Yes, you," said Mrs. Gary emphatically. "Fur- 
thermore I hold you responsible for his miserable 
showing now, at the mid-year. He has been rush- 
ing in to see you when he should have been study- 
ing; you have been encouraging him; you have 
been playing with him — dangling him on a string. 
I want this to stop. Do you understand me? It 
has got to stop." 

She paused for breath. 

"What do you want me to do?" asked Ruth 
quietly. 

"I want you not to see him again this year." 

Ruth laughed shortly. 

"I am afraid," she said, "that you don't know 
your son." 

"Thank you," said Mrs. Gary; "I know him 
quite sufficiently well. If I didn't know him I 
wouldn't be coming to you. You are doing your 
best to ruin that boy — and I won't have it." 

"Perhaps," retorted Ruth sharply, ''you would 
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rather have Pamela Burke ruin him. It would 
make a better ruin, no doubt." 

Mrs. Gary was taken greatly aback. It was at 
this instant that she allowed her imibrella to slip 
from her fingers to the floor. Ruth returned it to 
her in silence. 

"Who — ^who is this Pamela Burke? Is she on 
the stage?" 

"Oh, no," said Ruth. "She isn't on the stage. 
She is the only child of Charley Burke — and very 
pretty and winning she is, too." 

Mrs. Gary did some rapid figuring. 

"They have money, of course," she announced, 
as a result, "but no social position — quite impos- 
sible." 

"Quite," agreed Ruth. Then she laughed. 

The laughter was so supremely confident that 
Mrs. Gary became vexed, suspecting that she her- 
self, like her son, was being played with, was being 
slaughtered to make a holiday. 

"You seem to be blessed with a most imusually 
cheerful disposition," said she shortly. "You are 
able to laugh at tragedy." 

"Or weep at comedy," added Ruth. 

"You have, evidently, no regard for the feelings 
of others. As I had imagined, you are quite cal- 
lous. If you weren't you would do as I say. But 
you shall do as I say whether you care to or not, 
for I am going to put an end to this trifling with 
a man's life. I have some power in Boston and I 
intend to use it. I ask you for the last time, now: 
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will you or will you not promise me you will see 
no more of my son?" 

Ruth flushed hotly at the peremptory question 
and the threat that accompanied it. Before she 
answered she did some rapid thinking. To her (for 
she was in an excited state of mind conducive to 
exaggeration) it seemed as though every one were 
conspiring against her. She felt distinctly ill-used: 
the world was not giving her fair play. Her imag- 
ination ran riot, depicting herself struggling, with 
her back to the wall, against overwhelming odds; 
and even Mrs. Rudolph appeared inimical. Jack 
Gary, after all, was the only person on whom she 
could depend — the only one of them who had been 
willing to make sacrifices for her sake. If he had 
been willing to ruin his life for her, why, then, all 
the more reason she should cling to him now. They 
should not drag him away from her — ^not while she 
had wits to combat them. 

"Of course, Mrs. Gary," she said, and her voice 
was pitched so high she scarcely recognized it as 
her own — "of course you don't understand that 
what you are asking me to promise is impossible." 

"No," snapped Mrs. Gary. "I fail to see in what 
way it is." 

"I won't — I can't promise not to see your son 
again." 

"WeU— andwhy?" 

"Because I'm engaged to marry him." 

Mrs. Gary rose to her feet, dropping her mesh 
bag. This time Ruth did not pick it up for her. 
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They glared defiantly at each other, and Mrs. Gary 
was the first to turn away her eyes. She was very 
pale. 

"I don't believe you," she said. "I think you 
are lying — ^but if I find that you're telling the 
truth — ^well, I shall know what to do when the 
time comes. There are other places than Harvard, 
thank God — ^places where my son can work in 
peace." 

"Very well," answered Ruth. "Send him away 
and see if he'll go without me. You have just 
called me a liar, Mrs. Gary. If only I weren't 
nineteen and you fifty-six I would tell you my opin- 
ion of common old women that haven't enough 
breeding to know that it isn't done to call their 
hostess a liar in her own house. All I can do is 
to assure you that you shall not have the oppor- 
txmity to make such a display of yourself again." 

At this Mrs. Gary dropped her vanity box, thereby 
robbing her reply of much of its intended dignity. 

"You will live, I hope, to apologize," was what 
she said; but when one is fifty-six and stiff in the 
joints it is difficult to be impressive and stoop to 
the floor at the same time. 

"If I do, I'll have a long life," answered Ruth 
spitefully. 

"I'm not here to bandy words with you, my 
girl." 

"I didn't invite you to, my woman," said Ruth, 
now thoroughly angry. 

Mrs. Gary, speechless with indignation, allowed 
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this to pass unanswered, and banged the door be- 
hind her exit. Ruth noticed with frank pleasure 
that a cold driving sleet was falling outside and 
that Mrs. Gary had no carriage. However, she 
had her umbrella. That would suffice if it did not 
get blown to pieces. 

"'Blow, blow thou winter wind,*" urged Ruth, 
"'thou art not so unkind as man's ingratitude.'" 

She returned to the drawing-room and the large, 
comfortable chair by the fire. There, sitting with 
her feet twisted up imder her, she pondered on the 
things that she had done. 

Twice within the week she had been imdignified 
— she had descended to "calling names." This 
readiness to hurl invective distressed her, for she 
figured, correctly enough, that any girl is capable 
of calling a man "a disgusting old swine" or of 
informmg a woman that she is common and iU- 
bred and in her fifties. 

"Of course," she reflected, "she called me a liar. 
She had no business to do that. And of course I 
had lied to her. I had no business to do that." 

Then, for she was really very himian, she cried 
a little, from excitement, from vexation, from per- 
plexity, from — ^how vehemently she would have de- 
nied it ! — from loneliness. Except purely in an ab- 
stract way she had not missed her mother, had 
never quite realized what she had lost by her death. 
Now she realized it acutely. She needed a moth- 
er's arms and a mother's voice. There come times 
to a child who strives to masquerade as a woman 
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when, laugh them back as she may, the tears will 
come to her eyes, the mask will fall from her white 
face and she will stand, stripped of her thin dis- 
guise of maturity, a child revealed. Then, like 
Cinderella, she will run home to the fireside, stir 
the dim embers into comforting flame and cry for 
her mother. 

Thus Ruth. But tears, although they cleared 
the mental atmosphere, brought no solution, no 
plan of action. And action was urgently demanded. 

The first thing to do was to make true her un- 
truth. Having said that she was engaged to marry 
the Gary boy it was necessary to become so engaged. 
This, she reasoned, would be simple enough. His 
bliss would be immeasurable — ^but what of her? 
Knowing that under normal conditions she would 
steadfastly refuse, and had, indeed, steadfastly re- 
fused to marry Jack Gary, she dared not stop to 
analyze her feelings. With Mrs. Gary hot on the 
trail of her lie, however, it was no time to waver, 
to hesitate, to weigh pros and cons — ^no time to 
exhibit maiden coyness. 

She took a sheet of note-paper and wrote on it 
just two sentences: 

"Your last proposal is accepted. Gome in to- 
morrow morning at ten to arrange details." 



X 

The Gary boy, running true to form, came in on 
the wings of the next morning. He was disposed 
to become affectionately demonstrative, but Ruth 
held him off for a little, imtil she should have time 
to explain just how matters stood. 

First she scrutinized him carefully, his appear- 
ance assuming new importance now that he was 
her husband-elect. Her examination of him was 
one, at least, that he was able to pass successfully; 
for he was a very pleasant-looking boy. He was 
tall and clean-cut and safely past the awkward 
age. His skin was as clear and smooth as her 
own — only browner, and full of healthy color. His 
hair was yellow, bleached Ught by the sun, and it 
lay smooliily on his head, the part accurate, not a 
hair out of place. His hands, to be sure, were 
large and apt to be grimy, doubtless from clutch- 
ing an oar rather than a fountain pen; but she re- 
fleeted that, although they could not be made 
smaller, they cotdd at least be washed. She knew 
well enough that few normal boys of nineteen have 
immaculate hands. 

On the whole he would do very well: a jaunty, 
little mustache and a glass in his eye and a Lon- 
don tailor and she could imagine him the younger 
son of a belted earl. He was a thoroughbred. 

Physically, then — excellent. Morally, she gave 
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him a clean bill. Mentally — ah, there was the rub. 
She knew he was stupid; she had always known 
it. His was that cheerful, blundering, pig-headed 
stupidity that does no one any harm. He was of 
those who tell their little jokes with sublime con- 
fidence in their power to amuse; who grin com- 
fortably through whatever crises life confronts them 
with, satisfied (and are they far wrong?) that a 
cheerftd countenance is a panacea; who play ear- 
nestly and work Ustlessly; to whom a primrose is a 
primrose and a kiss an osctdatory movement of the 
lips. Having little sentiment, they are, however, 
sentimental, and they apply the verb "to love" 
alike to their athletics, their meats and drinks, 
their neckties and their wives. Full of spirit, hardy, 
physically courageous, painstaking, capable of obey- 
ing-given an amy of them, Napoleon would have 
rechristened Europe. 

"Yes," she decided aloud; "you will do very 
well indeed." 

He knit his light brows, puzzled. 

"Ruth," he besought her, "for heaven's sake let 
me in on the joke — ^if it is a joke. If it isn't a 
joke — ^why then — " He held out his arms and took 
a significant step forward. 

"Sit down," said Ruth. "Have you heard from 
your mother lately ? " 

"I had a note from her last night. It came in 
the mail with yours." 

"She was prompt, wasn't she?" commented 
Ruth. "What did she say?" 
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He drew a long breath and released it slowly in 
a despairing, long-suffering sigh. 

"You may not know it," said he, "but I am 
cutting a conference to be here. I expect to be 
chucked out of Harvard, anyhow, so perhaps it 
doesn't make much difference. Only, you see, I 
thought you had something important to say to 
me— I " 

"I have," said Ruth soothingly. "Of course I 
have. I am going to marry you, if that is im- 
portant enough. No, sit still, please. I am com- 
ing to it in time — ^by degrees. These introductory 
questions are very pertinent, I assure you, dear 
boy. Now, once again, what did your mother say 
in her note?" 

"She said: 'My dear son, your father and I wish 
you to come to East Westley at once. It is of su- 
preme importance that we should see you. I hope 
you get good, fresh butter at Memorial Hall and 
remember that the doctor told you to eat fruit at 
least once a day.' That's exactly what she said." 

Ruth nodded seriously. 

"Yes," she said; "I thought that would be its 
general trend. Are you going to East Westley?" 

"Why, yes— I intended to. Why?" 

"Nothmg." 

She paced the room in as long strides as her 
gown permitted. She stopped by the table and 
chose and lighted a cigarette. Then she stood, 
looking into the fire and into her future. She was 
thinking hard. There was a silence. 
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"Mrs. Rudolph," she said at last, with no ap- 
parent relevance, "has gone to Lynn for the day 
to see her sister. That, of course, simplifies matters 
a good deal." 

"Does it?" asked Gary. "How — in what way?" 

"Do you really want to marry me?" she de- 
manded. "Truly — are you sure?" 

"I was never more sure of anything in my life," 
he answered earnestly. 

"Your mother wants to see you at East Westley 
in order to dissuade you. Your mother despises me. 
If she cannot keep us apart, here in Boston, she is 
going to send you away from Boston. Your mother 
is a very determined woman. If you want to marry 
me you will have to do it before she can prevent 
you — ^you will have to do it right away." 

"To-day, if you want!" he cried. 

"Exactly," said she, rather listlessly. "Now," 
she went on, "I am going to be perfectly fair with 
you: I don't know whether I love you or not — I 
don't think I do. I like you very much. You will 
make a good husband — a better husband than I 
shall a wife. Of course, never having tried, I don't 
know just what sort of a wife I shall make, but I 
warn you frankly that I should hate to be married 
to myself. I am not built on the lines of a Haus- 
frau, you see: I should never be an ornament to 
the hearth; and I should not be utilitarian, either — 
like andirons. However, if I can be sure that 
you are going into this with your eyes open, I shall 
be satisfied; because, after all, you are risking a 
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good deal more than I am. You see that yourself, 
don't you?" 

"I am taking no risks," said he. "I am betting 
on a sure thing." 

She threw up her hands. 

"There you are! You are quite blind. Why 
on earth do you believe I have it in me to make 
you happy?" 

"Because I love you very much." 

She shook her head slowly and meditatively — 
almost sadly. 

"Yes," die agreed, "I'm afraid you do. Now 
there is another drawback," she continued briskly. 
"I am very young and I suppose I am xmder age; 
which means that I ought to have my guardian's 
consent " 

"Hang your guardian's consent!" he interrupted. 

"Hush," said she; "it can't be hung. I shall 
simply have to pass as twenty-one — that's all. I 
don't think for a minute that that will be diffi- 
cult." 

He surmised that it would not. 

"We will go to New York this afternoon," she 
declared, "on the three o'clock limited, and we will 
be married to-morrow in a certain little church 
around a comer. That will simplify matters im- 
mensely. Do you see?" 

"Splendid," said he; and once more he made as 
though to take her in his arms. 

"Wait — ^wait," she objected. "Can't you see 
that we must keep our wits about us? This all 
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isn't going to be so easy as you think. For in- 
stance: how much money have you got?" 

"In my pockets or in the bank?" 

"Both." 

"About four hundred dollars." 

"And how much have you in the world that 
you can lay your hands on?" 

"I have seventy thousand that my grandfather 
left me. I get only the income, but it isn't in 
trust. I could have the principal if I wanted it 
any time." 

" How is it invested ? " 

"Stocks and bonds." 

"Where are they?" 

"I suppose they're in the family's safe-deposit 
vault." 

"And your family can't prevent your having 
them if you want them?" 

"No." 

"Sure?" 

"Sure." 

"Good; that's fixed. We shall have enough to 
live on, no matter what sort of a row is kicked up." 
She stopped abruptly. Then she said: "Of course 
you'll be disinherited — that is, I suppose you will 
be. Do you mind?" 

"It is worth it," he said, with glorious reckless- 
ness. 

"I wonder," she answered. 

She turned and, smiling, held out her hands to 
him impulsively. In his haste to seize them, he 
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upset his chair; but neither of them laughed at his 
awkwardness. 

"Now," said she, "you can kiss me to your 
hearths content." 



XI 

At half past two that afternoon the Gary boy 
drove up to the Back Bay station in a taxicab, his 
trunk on the driver's seat, his hand-luggage piled 
high beside him in the tonneau. Feverishly over- 
tipping the chauffeur, he hurried to the ticket office 
and purchased two seats for New York on the 
three o'clock limited. Then he checked all of his 
luggage except a suitcase and a bag of golf-clubs — 
he wondered vaguely why he had brought golf-clubs 
in March— and tried to mterest himself in the 
morning paper, keeping one alert eye, however, on 
the minute-hand of the waiting-room clock. 

At twenty minutes of three Ruth HoUworthy 
drove up to the Back Bay station in a taxicab, her 
trunk on the driver's seat, her hand-luggage piled 
high beside her in the tonneau. Calmly handing 
the chauffeur the correct tip, she sxmmioned a porter 
and went to the waiting-room. 

"Hello, Jack," said she. "Just see to checking 
these things of mine, will you? I didn't bring 
much, you will be glad to notice — ^just what was 
absolutely necessary. What, will you tell me please, 
are you doing with those golf-clubs? The man is 
completely mad." 

Jack grinned nervously. 

94 
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"I took everything I coxild see in my rooms," 
he explained. 

"And you saw those, did you? The odds are 
two to one that you brought those and left your 
hair-brushes. How about it?" 

Jack slapped his forehead violently with his hand. 

"You win," he said. "Not only my hair-brushes, 
but my razors and my strop and my shaving-brush." 

"Funny boy," said she. "You do need a wife." 

"Don't I though?" he agreed. 

Gary was as agog with excitement as a puppy 
when his eyes for the first time open to the light 
of this vast, pulsing world. In the first flush of 
his enthusiasm he was oblivious to the conse- 
quences of this great leap of his: it was the thrill 
of the leap itself that rioted through his veins; 
it was the song of the male triimiphant that rang 
in his ears. 

Ruth, outwardly calm, practical, attentive to 
details, was inwardly as seething as he. But, since 
she was acting with malice aforethought, she was 
troubled by frequent qualms of conscience. His 
crime (if crime it was) was xmpremeditated : hers 
was patently of the first degree. With imeasy 
amusement she knew herself to be the leader in 
this enterprise. Hers had been the brain to con- 
ceive it and the executive ability that had made 
it possible to carry it out. It was she who had led 
this boy from the straight and narrow path. She 
was a seductrix iuvenis! 

How sedate and tranquil his existence would be 
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were it not for her — ^were it not for her who had so 
wantonly disturbed the cakn surface of his Kfe's 
pool. 

He would go through college neither famously 
nor infamously, naively content with his little suc- 
cesses, disproportionately grieved at his little fail- 
ures; he would, after graduation, choose a lifemate, 
equal to himself in mind, body, and estate; he 
would, with her, select a house on the river side 
of Beacon Street or Bay State Road which they 
would furnish with mission furniture from Jordan 
& Marsh and hang with reproductions of great 
pictures they had never seen and great cathedrals 
they had never visited; he would enter one of 
three firms of bankers and brokers — ^firms hoary 
with age and redolent of traditions; he would beget 
many children, all of a pattern; as he grew in 
years he would grow in grace, and with the increase 
in his salary would come an increase in his sub- 
scriptions to meritorious organizations such as the 
Symphony Orchestra and the Opera House. Mid- 
dle age would sit but lightly upon him — ^he would 
weigh in, perhaps, a bit heavy for the steeplechases 
at Brookline; he would be content with a ninety 
at the Essex links; he would take his rye and ginger 
ale at a club on Beacon Hill instead of at the less 
austere one on Boylston Street; and, having lived 
according to rule, so would he die according to 
rule, with a pompous funeral to Mount Auburn, and 
a long obituary in the Transcript. 

During a poignant half-hour when, her hasty 
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packing completed and a flustered maid sent from 
the room, Ruth had been left by herself with noth- 
ing to do except (that most difficult of all things) 
to wait, this alternative life for Jack Gary had 
stepped from the shadows of her imagination and 
stood clear and distinct before her eyes, each detail 
as fixed as though he had already lived it. She 
had a right to spurn such an existence for herself; 
had she a right to deprive him of it? One man's 
meat is another man's poison. 

As to what "people would say," she was big 
enough to be careless of that. Ah, but was she? 
What of Jerome Defoe? What would he say — 
worse, what would he think ? 

It was characteristic of her, and of her youth, 
that she did not venture to dwell long on tiie ex- 
coriation that she knew Jerome would have ad- 
ministered in his blunt, outspoken fashion. She 
dreaded to be persuaded that the act she was about 
to commit was selfish, senseless, outrageous, almost 
criminal. She dared not admit to herself that her 
own common sense argued against it. And, since 
she was open-minded enough to realize that Je- 
rome's common sense was of a brand superior to 
hers, she did not choose to reflect on what his 
attitude would be. Closing eyes and ears she rode 
recklessly ahead on a mood that she would not 
admit was already tiring. But always, in spite of 
what she could do, she heard vaguely the clatter- 
ing of hoofs behind her and a voice — Jerome'j 
calling to her to dismount and turn back. 
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Yes, she put her thoughts into metaphor. Her 
imagination had never balked, you see, at a figure 
of speech. . . . 

The Gary boy, with the necessary baggage-checks, 
joined her in the waiting-room. It lacked five 
minutes of three o'clock. 

"We might go down, don't you think?" he 
suggested. "The train is due in eight minutes." 
And then he added: "You look stunning — ^you 
are perfectly beautiful — ^your eyes are so bright!" 

Was she beautiful — ^were her eyes bright? For 
once she was too occupied with other thoughts to 
care. 

"Let us go down," she said. 

They descended in the elevator to the train 
level. There on the platform a dozen people were 
already gathered in the semidarkness, pacing the 
cement paving, their chms buried in their collars 
or their furs, shivering and stamping their feet in 
the chill air. Locomotives tore the silence to mad 
fragments and hurled them echoing against the 
walls as they thundered by on the neighboring 
tracks. Smoke clouds, dense and heavy with mois- 
ture, streamed out in their wake, curling and sift- 
ing, and rolling in gray billows up to the vault of 
the roof. The dampness oozed from the stone walls 
like sweat, and ran zigzagging down, from crevice to 
crevice, in thin black rivulets. The shining steel 
rails, catching the reflection of the imcertain arc- 
lights above, twinkled and glowed, and hunmied an 
xmeasy accompaniment to the wheels of some dis- 
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tant train. Baggagemen with grinding, rasping 
trucks moved up and down, calling warnings in 
voices that roused the echoes; Ughts flashed mys- 
teriously and ominously, and the smoke and the 
mist hung together, low-lying, palpable, dark, and 
dismal as a pall. 

Ruth and the Gary boy, finding places on one of 
the few benches, rested their feet on their suitcases 
as a protection against the chill of the pavement. 
A hasty look aroimd them revealed no familiar face 
among the waiting passengers. So far so good. 

"Ugh," said Ruth, with a shiver, "how I loathe 
this station!" 

"It isn't cheerful," Gary admitted; "but we'll 
be out of it soon." 

"Is that train never coming?" Ruth was ner- 
vously impatient. The Gary boy dug for his watch. 

"In three minutes," he announced. 

"Of course," said she, "we're a pair of fools. I 
suppose we deserve to be spanked " 

The elevator, arriving with a metallic clang from 
the waiting-room above, interrupted her. A load 
of passengers filed out, laden with hand-luggage. 
Ruth watched them listlessly, her elbows on her 
knees, her chin in her hand. It might be awkward 
should some one of their friends be on the train: 
it would involve excuses and the invention of a 
wearisome, detailed Ke; and she was too agitated to 
relish a sudden call on her imagination. 

Suddenly she grasped the Gary boy's arm. He 
turned quickly, for the clutch of her fingers was 
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imperative. The last man to leave the elevator 
was Jerome Dqfoe. 

"Do you see who it is?'* said Ruth, her eyes 
fixed straight ahead of her, scarcely moving her Ups 
as she pronounced the words. 

"Yes," replied Gary. "It's rather annoying, 
isn't it? I suppose he's going on our train." 

Ruth laughed shortly and mirthlessly. 

"It's more than annoying," she said. "It ruins 
everything. Don't you see? Hush!" 

Jerome had seen them and was coming in their 
direction. 

"Hello !" said he. "This is very nice. Am I to 
have company on the train to New York?" 

He glanced from one to the other, including them 
both in his question. The Gary boy had risen to 
his feet, stiunbling over his suitcase. He opened 
his mouth to answer, but Ruth cut in ahead of 
him. 

"You're going to have Jack's company," she 
said quickly — too quickly perhaps. "I'm just here 
to see that he gets safely on the train. He is so 
young, you know — and men are such incompetent 
creatures. He was trying just now to take his 
train from the Trinity Place Station. Think of 
that — ^he would have been sitting there all afternoon 
if I hadn't told him that New York, New Haven 
and Hartford trains are accustomed to leave from 
the New York, New Haven and Hartford Station. 
Such a child! You ought to be glad you haven't 
him in one of your courses, Mr. Defoe. I'm sure 
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he couldn't tell you the difference between an epic 
and an epoch. I think some one ought to write 
a book on the psychology of the freshman. It 
would be interesting because he is neither a man 
nor a child, and we have so much drip written now- 
adays on the psychology of the child — just what 
mental phases it traverses when it is stuck by a pin 
or swallows a penny. And, of course, we have 
devoted libraries to the psychology of man — ^why 
he beats his wife and hates his mother-in-law and 
all that. But Jack is neither a man nor a child — 
he is a freshman. Aren't you Jack ? Speak up and 
tell the gentleman how different you are. It is 
very praiseworthy nowadays to be different.' You 
are different. Jack, aren't you?" 

Jack had listened in imeasy bewilderment to this 
harangue. He would have said yes or no to any- 
thing, if only he could have been sure which was 
required of him. However he had failed utterly 
(and, indeed, it was but natural) to follow Ruth's 
meteoric flight of words. Her pause for breath foimd 
him as breathless as her. 

Having, as I have indicated, a fixed belief in the 
efficacy of a cheerful countenance, he now summoned 
a smile — rather weak and wan — to his aid. 

Jerome, for the first time, regarded them suspi- 
ciously. Ruth, perhaps had been too voluble — 
Jack too mute. Besides, Ruth's suitcase imder her 
well-shod feet hinted loudly that she had had in- 
tentions of travelling. The initials R. H. were ob- 
viously not those of Jack Gary. 
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So you are not coming?" he said, making it 
an interrogation. "What a pity." 

"How could I?" she retorted. "My great work 
lies here in Boston." 

The train, shding in with a crash and a shrieking 
of brakes, saved her from further explanations ; but 
at the same time it raised the imminent necessity 
of prompting the Gary boy through a role that he 
was plainly incapable of playing unaided. The dis- 
tressful appeal of his eyes was pitiable. Poor boy 
— she hated to be forced to leave him in the lurch, 
but her mind was now made up. He must go and 
she must stay. Jerome probably suspected them 
already. She knew she should not be able to en- 
dure his questioning eye all the way to New York. 
Any one but he — ah, yes, had it been any one else 
she would have shrugged her shoulders and lied con- 
sistently and cleverly during the five hours to the 
city. To him she could not lie — it was annoying, 
it was ridiculous, it was intensely hiuniliating, but 
she could not. 

"Good-by, Jack," she said, and almost pushed 
him up the steps of the Pullman. "Have a good 
time at the dance — and don't flirt too outrageously. 
You know you have a great weakness for blondes." 

It was her last effort; and though she knew her 
facetiousness sounded cracked and rang imtrue she 
could do no better. At any rate it served its pur- 
pose. She gave Jerome a weak hand and a weaker 
smile. 

"Good-by, Mr. Defoe," she said. 
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"Good-by, Miss HoUworthy/' he answered; and 
she felt very small under his calm scrutiny. He 
knit his brows, half-puzzled, half-amused. She felt 
it all must be so childishly transparent to him; and 
she was sure that it was when, as the train drew 
out, he called to her from the platform : 

"Don't forget your suitcase !" he said, and pointed 
to where it lay, beside the bench. 

She flushed crimson, turned, and stooped to pick 
it up. 

When she stood erect once more, the brass rail- 
ing of the smoking-car on the rear of the three 
o'clock limited was flashing in the distance. 

"Porter," said she, "get me a taxicab." 

"Yaas, miss," said the porter, eying her with 
sympathy. "Yo' jes' rest quiet hyah now, 'en take 
it easy fo' a while. Yo' look a lil mite pale, yo' 
do, miss, yo' do." 

At Providence a boy boarded the limited with a 
telegram for Mr. John Gary. It read: 

"Exercising woman's prerogative, have changed 
my mind. Sincerely regret inconvenience you have 
been put to. 

"RuiH." 

"Anything wrong?" asked Jerome, who sat be- 
side the Gary boy. 

The Gary boy dared not trust his voice, so he 
shook his head. 
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The way of a maid with a man is not so baflOiingly 
complex if one can but classify the maid in one of 
three categories: those who never mean what they 
say, those who never say what they mean, or those 
who sometimes tell the truth out of bravado. The 
twentieth century has given us, along with many 
other wonderful things, women of the last class. 
It is an imfortunate fact, however, that twentieth- 
century man, having been bom with the inherent 
belief that woman's original sin is that of dissimu- 
lation, is less ready to grant her a capacity for 
truth-telling (where her sentiments are concerned, 
at least) than he is to grant her the ballot. This, 
of course, leads to misunderstandings. 

Thus, it took Jack Gary a full month to convince 
himself that Ruth's "no" meant, on certain occa- 
sions, "no." Five hours on the train to New York 
in the tactful company of Jerome Defoe; surrepti- 
tious readings and rereadings of a jaundice-colored 
telegram; one too many cocktails in the smoking- 
car before dinner— none of these brought any Ught 
to bear on a mystery-shrouded business. 

His mind, slow to grasp but tenacious, would not 

take in the irrevocableness of Ruth's "no." She 

had jilted him so often that he no longer believed 
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her when she cried wolf; and having, after months 
of observation, reached the conclusion that Ruth 
was fickle-minded — that her moods were of short 
duration — that reaction, following action, was also 
followed by action — ^he refused to admit to himself 
that she had determined never to marry him. In- 
deed, at each station beyond Providence, he looked 
to see a messenger-boy with another telegram that 
should supersede the first. When none came at 
Wickford he was disappointed; at New London he 
was annoyed; at New Haven he was angry; at 
Bridgeport he was nearly out of his mind with be- 
wilderment and anxiety. 

Jerome Defoe watched him sympathetically. If 
he suspected what martyrdom the boy was xmder- 
going, he gave no sign of his suspicions. Perceiving 
early that Gary was incapable of rational conversa- 
tion, he buried himself in a heavy volume entitled 
" Chrestomathie Provengale," and addressed to him 
no remarks that necessitated reasonable replies. 

As they neared New York the Gary boy foxmd 
himself confronted with the task of attending to 
disquieting details. What should he do with his 
baggage? What, above all, should he do with 
Ruth's baggage ? Where should he go ? How long 
should he stay? What excuses should he make for 
his absence and what for his presence? 

He felt, justly enough, that he had been trifled 
with — ^made to dance like a marionette. He grew 
angry — ^he damned women. And then he returned 
to the smoker for a high-ball. 
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In the Grand Central Station he eluded Jerome 
with httle difficulty. He felt that he could do noth- 
ing, reach no conclusion under the courteously alert 
eye of the older man; and the cocktails and the 
whiskey that he had taken on the train sent his 
thoughts scurrying wildly about in hopeless disorder. 

A red-capped porter clamored for his suitcase. 
Surrendering it meekly, he allowed himself to be 
led to a taxicab. The starter demanded an ad- 
dress, and, with great dignity, the Cary boy told 
him to drive to the Manhattan. His trunks and 
Ruth's, for the time being, he left neglected in the 
station. 

At the Manhattan he secured a room, flimghis 
suitcase in a comer of it and his overcoat across 
the bed, pocketed the key, and, with a strange, glo- 
rious feeling of independence and irresponsibility, 
descended to the bar. He was in New York for the 
first time in his life; he was nineteen years old; he 
had several hundred dollars in his pockets; he had 
been betrayed by a faithless woman; he was alone. 
He ordered champagne. . . . 

The next morning he awoke in his room at the 
Manhattan. When consciousness first came to him 
he dared not open his eyes, dared not admit to him- 
self that he was yet awake. He tossed nervously 
in the bed, hot, cold, feverish, quivering at each 
sound in the corridor, his heart fluttering, a limp 
hand folding and imfolding itself mechanically in 
time to the horrid ticking of a clock on the wall. 
He buried his face resolutely iu the pillow to shut 
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from his aching eyes the dim light that sifted in 
at the edges of the drawn blinds. He wondered 
gloomily what time it was — had an imeasy premoni- 
tion that it was late — argued with himself that it 
made no difference whether it was late or early — 
that he had nothing to do, no raison de vivre, and 
determined to sleep the day through. At this, sleep 
left him immediately and he opened his eyes and 
sat up in bed. He was very miserable. 

A glance at the clock told him that it was twenty 
minutes of one. The lateness of the hour accen- 
tuated his feeling of guilt. The thought of the 
thousands of healthy, sane toilers who had even 
now accomplished a full half-day's work, who were 
even now eating their luncheons with bright jeyes 
and clear heads, himiiliated him imreasonably. He 
wished very much that he were not alone, for he 
needed some kind friend to assure him that he was 
a fine fellow — a good sport — a gentlemanly drinker. 
And then he wondered uneasily if he had proved a 
gentlemanly drinker. Where had he gone? With 
whom? What had he said and done? Had he 
made an ass of himself? 

He strove to recall places, faces, and events, but 
they persistently eluded him. Occasional fragments 
stood out dearly enough — vivid flashes of recollec- 
tion. But there was no sequence to them, no con- 
tinuity. 

There had been a huge, loud-mouthed Westerner 
in a black soft hat who had been friendly — but 
where ? In a restaurant, probably, for he recollected 
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sitting at a table in a brightly lighted room where 
a giri in blue had danced the tango with a curiy- 
headed Jew. Then there had been a row of some 
sort, over something. There had been much pro- 
fanity. A glass had been upset, another glass had 
been thrown and had broken against the wall near 
his head. The girl in blue had been involved in 
the m616e — she had yellow curls and very pink 
cheeks — oh, yes, she was called Edith. He re- 
membered that she had stood leaning over him 
and had pleaded with some one not to hurt him. 
"He's only a kid," she had said — "can't you see 
he's only a kid ! Leave him alone, will ye?" 

He put his hand to his lip and found that it was 
swollen. He had not noticed that before. He sup- 
posed some one had hit him. With a groan he lay 
back on the bed and once more closed his eyes. 
But sleep was out of the question. He was far too 
nervous, and his heart seemed to behave more nor- 
mally when he was sitting up. 

Ruth — ^Ruth Hollworthy ? Great Scott, of course. 
She was responsible — ^no, he wouldn't exactly say 
that — ^he would be just. He himself was responsible 
for getting drunk, but he had had great provoca- 
tion. And what in the vague, reeling, distorted 
world should he do with her trunks? Heavens, 
he wished he didn't have so many things to thmk 
about. It was imfair that so many responsibilities 
should be thrust upon him on this morning of all 
mornings. 

He crawled unsteadily out of bed. He was but 
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half undressed and his outer garments lay in a 
sickening heap on the floor. He looked for his 
tooth-brush, found it, laid it on the bureau, started 
a cold bath, and then wondered where he had put 
the tooth-brush. He stripped the clothes from his 
body as though they had been plague-infected, and, 
exerting all his will-power, clinched his teeth and 
plunged into the cold bath. That straightened 
things out a little — ^braced him to such an extent 
that he felt capable of facing a breakfast. So he 
ordered, over the telephone, sKced oranges, a cup 
of coffee and some toast. 

The breakfast furthered his cure, a brisk walk up 
Fifth Avenue and through the park completed it. 
And as his physical condition improved, so did his 
mental. He held his head higher, he placed his 
feet more resolutely. 

On his return to the hotel he had mapped out a 
course of action. After a careful weighing of alter- 
natives (which ranged from a departure alone on 
the first boat for Europe to a mysterious disappear- 
ance into New York's Bohemia, wherever that was) 
his orthodox conscience prevailed and he determined 
on an immediate return to Boston and, eventually. 
East Westley. It was just possible that he had not 
been missed by his family. He hoped that Ruth 
had been discreet. Mrs. Rudolph, to be sure, had 
doubtless been surprised to find Ruth at home and 
her trunks gone. She would, as doubtlessly, ask 
questions — she would have to be told. But she was 
a good sort and could keep quiet about a thing if 
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a fellow put it to her fairly and squarely. He liked 
Mrs. Rudolph — she was what he called a "real 
sport," in contradistinction to Ruth who, he was 
forced to conclude, was a "paper sport." 

He took the Merchants' Express to Boston at 
five o'clock that afternoon, checking Ruth's trunks 
along with his own; and at eleven he was in his 
rooms at Cambridge. There he found a pohte 
note from the dean of the university, informing 
him that he had been dropped from the freshman 
class. There he found a frantic telegram from his 
mother insisting that he come to East Westley at 
once, and there he foxmd a postal card, written in 
Ruth's small legible hand, that read, with neither 
introduction nor signature: "Such a pity!" 

Too tired to ponder on these, he flimg himself 
into bed and slept long and soimdly, smiling grimly 
at the not xmpleasant thought that he had no nine- 
o'clock lecture to attend on the morrow. 

That same night, however, neither Ruth nor Mrs. 
Rudolph found much sleep. Mrs. Rudolph was 
frankly distressed. She was a woman who had a 
sincere loathing of "scenes." She dreaded melo- 
drama as much as she dreaded a long sermon; and 
she had little patience with persons who were con- 
tinually getting themselves into deep or muddy 
water. Moreover, resenting advice from others, she 
shrank from administering it to others — an aversion 
natural enough in a person so eminently capable 
of conducting her own life smoothly and pleasantly. 

But when, on her return from Lynn, she had foimd 
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Ruth prone on the drawing-room sofa, crying and 
laughing by turns over that portion of the prayer- 
book devoted to the solemnization of matrimony, 
she realized, with a heavy heart, that she was to be 
called upon for much sane, sensible advice. Every- 
thing pointed to a "scene." 

Mrs. Rudolph was tired and a bit irritable. She 
pressed the electric button by the door with a sharp 
click. At the sudden burst of Ught the long shadows 
cast by Ruth's reading-lamp went hurtling away 
imder the furniture, and Ruth turned quickly with 
a wet ball of a handkerchief at her hps. 

"You frightened me," said she, striving to hide 
the prayer-book. 

"What have you been crying about?" demanded 
Mrs. Rudolph very casually. 

"Crying?" echoed Ruth. "I haven't been cry- 
ing" — and she laughed overboisterously. 

"Come, come," urged Mrs. Rudolph more kindly. 
"What have you been up to? What's the trouble? 
You might as well tell me the worst as I shall find 
it out in time, no doubt. Have you mailed a bomb 
to Mrs. Cary or discharged the cook or got married 
or — ^what?" 

Ruth smiled imcomfortably, tentatively. She was 
not sure how Mrs. Rudolph would take what she 
had to say. 

"It was this way," she began; and then she 
hurried along without pause for breath. "I told 
the Cary boy seventeen times that I would not 
marry him and then, of course, the eighteenth time 
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he asked me, I told him I would; and so, Mrs. 
Gary bemg a woman with a distorted mind who 
sees me darkly, as through a glass, I decided I 
would marry her lamb of a son before she could 
have a chance to mess things up by making a scene 
in a perfectly good Boston church, which I am sure 
she wouldn't hesitate for an instant to do even 
though she is a stanch Episcopalian and her hus- 
band is a member of the vestry and passes the plate 
and aU that sort of thing. Of course, you don't 
know Mr. Gary, so his religious tenets will not in- 
terest you in the least and they are beside the 
point; but anyhow. Jack and I decided to take the 
three o'clock for New York and I did have to hurry, 
my dear, to get packed; in fact, if it hadn't been 
for that jewel of a Margaret of yours, who, by the 
way, is quite botdeversee^ I doubt if I should ever 
have caught the train. Only, of course, I didn't 
catch the train, and that's just the whole point. 
But my trunks did and I suppose they're still in 
New York unless Jack Gary had sense enough to 
send them back. In a way it was Jerome Defoe's 
fault, because, you see, he appeared at the station 
like a stalking conscience and looked so darned 
knowing when he saw Jack and me that I gave 
Jack a push on board and waved him a good-by 
from the station platform. I'm afraid Jack is very 
much annoyed — I can't say that I blame him very 
much, either, as it must be a fearful bore to take 
a wedding journey alone, especially when you're 
not even married. Jack looked perfectly sweet as 
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usual, only he was very embarrassed, and Jerome 
was calm as a mill-pond and as collected as the 
U. S. Maa." 

She stopped abruptly, qxiite breathless, and waited. 
Mrs, Rudolph sat opposite her, pulling off her gloves 
with ominous carefulness. 

At length she laid them on the arm of the chair, 
smoothed them leisurely, sighed and said: 

"Well, what do you propose to do now?" 

"Sackcloth and ashes, of course," answered Ruth. 

Mrs. Rudolph eyed her sternly. 

"Are you in love with the Gary boy? Tell me 
the truth, if you can, please, and don't be diverted 
into giving me a monologue on love in the abstract 
or a discussion of Mr. Gary's rehgion. A 'yes' or 
a *no' will answer my question quite sufficiently. 
Are you in love with the Gary boy ? " 

"No," said Ruth promptly. 

"Do you want to marry the Gary boy — even if 
you could do so conventionally, with every one's 
blessing and approval?" 

"No," said Ruth; "not now." 

" Ah !" said Mrs. Rudolph. "What changed you 
so quickly? Do you imagine yourself to be in love 
with any one else?" 

Ruth hesitated and, hesitating, the color stole 
into her cheeks. She tried to fi^t it away; but 
the more she fought it the more groimd it gained. 

"I don't see why you ask me that," she retorted 
hotly. "This is not a confessional." 

"No," replied Mrs. Rudolph, "this is not a con- 
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fessional, but I have a certain responsibility. I 
can't allow you to make a fool of yourself every 
day, and on the next occasion I desire to be fore- 
warned. Who is the man? — ^Blashford?" 

Ruth laughed scornfully. 

"Hardly," said she. 

"Who, then? Not Victor Cross?" 

"I never lay eyes on him." 

"No, that's true enough. WeU, who is it?" 

"Listen to me, Jane," said Ruth — "if I tell you, 
you will be sorry; and if I don't tell you, you will 
guess — and then you will be angry. I'm not in 
love with any one for the present, but I feel that 
I have great possibilities of being really seriously 
in love before very long. All I need is a httle en- 
couragement — something that I can't say I have re- 
ceived from the man in question. I'll teU you just 
this much, and you can draw your own inferences: 
if any man other than Jerome had appeared at the 
station yesterday he would not have kept me from 
going to New York and marrying Jack Gary. When 
I saw Jerome I knew that the whole thing was off 
— definitely and eternally off. Now, do you see?" 

Mrs. Rudolph nodded silently. Ruth was a little 
frightened. Remembering the sly insinuations of 
Mr. Joshua Oakes, she felt that she was treading 
on delicate groimd. 

"So it's Jerome, is it?" said Mrs. Rudolph at 
last. "I'm sorry for you, my dear; all women are 
in love with Jerome. I suppose it's because he's 
the sort of man that never imagines they are. God 
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knows some of them show it plainly enough. I 
did, myself, I'm afraid, at one time — ^for about a 
month. I soon learned better, though." 

"Perhaps," said Ruth very sagely, "you had 
better not tell me any more." 

Mrs. Rudolph tximed abruptly to face her. 

"What do you mean?" she demanded sharply. 

"Oh, nothing. People talk, of course." 

She was nearly quoting Joshua Oakes. All of us 
find it so much easier to say "people talk" than 
"I talk." 

Mrs. Rudolph drew a quick breath of vexation. 
She foresaw that that dose of advice was sorely 
needed, and she gathered herself together to ad- 
minister it. 

"I like you, Ruth," she began, "but there are 
times when I could take a great deal of pleasure 
in slapping you. This is one of them." 

"Yes?" 

"Yes. When you say that people have been talk- 
ing about Jerome and me I don't pretend to know 
whom you mean, but I do know what they prob- 
ably said. It is not hard to imagine what a New 
Englander will make out of the friendship of an 
attractive man and a widow who is not old enough 
to be his mother. Widows are fair game, it seems, 
for all the gossips of the world. We are supposed 
to bury our self-respect along with our husbands. 
My dear girl, don't you believe it. We know men 
— or, rather, each of us has known a man. We 
have seen him at his best and at his worst. We 
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have knelt beside him when he prayed, and we have 
borne with him when he had a cold m his head 
and expected to die of it. A husband cannot keep 
his mystery, as some wives can. And so, you see, 
knowing men, we are prepared to deal witJi them. 
We are not carried quite away if, for an hour, they 
approach godhood, for we know that in another 
hour, maybe, they will have their feet back in the 
dust — their feet, and perhaps their heads.'' 

"I don't have to be a widow to know that," 
interrupted Ruth. "I am not altogether a silly 
child." 

"Then you should not have listened when, as 
you say, ^people talked.'" 

"I didn't listen. I ordered Mr. Oakes out of 
the house. Only " 

"Only after he had gone you began to doubt and 
wonder and speculate; and the more you determined 
not to believe, the less you could bring yourself to 
disbelieve ? Isn't that so ? " 

"Yes; that's so. I shouldn't have given the 
thing two thoughts had it not been Jerome. I 
couldn't help but think about him, and of course 
I was jealous. I'm sorry, but I was. It was jeal- 
ousy that made me take Jack Gary, you see — or 
at least made me believe I could take him. And 
then when I saw Jerome I knew I couldn't. So 
there you are. Is that love?" 

Mrs. Rudolph got to her feet. 

"It may be," she answered, "but it hasn't yet 
reached the stage where it's incurable." 
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"I don't want to be cured," protested Ruth. "I 
rather like it. It gives you something to think 
about at night, when you can't sleep." 

"That's the trouble with you," said Mrs. Ru- 
dolph. "You have too much time to think. I am 
going to take you away from Boston and keep you 
moving. When you get to the point that you are 
prepared to elope with one man while you are 
pleasantly conscious of being in love with another, 
it is the moment to take drastic measures. You 
have men on the brain — ^you live, breathe, and 
dream men. That's not healthy — ^nor sane. Any- 
thing in trousers is to you a potential husband and 
you sit around plucking imaginary petals from im- 
aginary daisies and sighing: 'He loves — he loves 
me not.' As soon as your trunks get back you can 
repack them at leisiu^ and we will leave Boston." 

"Where shall we go? The Hot Springs, I sup- 
pose. No, Jane, I refuse. I should rather return 
to East Westley and rusticate." 

"I don't intend to go to the Hot Springs. We 
will go to Europe. I am not going to be responsible 
for your behavior in Boston any longer. Frankly, 
I don't trust you — ^we will go to Europe." 

"Oh," said Ruth, and her face brightened up 
remarkably. Then she added cheerfully: "There 
are surely plenty of men in Europe." 

"Yes, indeed," answered Mrs. Rudolph, "but 
they are less dangerous." 

"Less dangerous?" echoed Ruth. "That shat- 
ters all my illusions. I have been brought up to 
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beKeve that all foreigners are fascinating devils. 
Aren't you afraid that I'll marry a dashing French- 
man?" 

Mrs. Rudolph shrugged her shoulders. 

"My dear Ruth," said she grimly, "you will find 
that dashing Frenchmen are very hard men to lead 
to the altar." 

Ruth, having no sibylline ability to see into the 
future, jeered at her. 



BOOK II 
PARIS 



On a lowering morning in April the Myaric dropped 
anchor at Cherbourg. With the cessation of her 
engines all of the many ship's noises, that had been 
hitherto lost in the rhythmical pulsing of revolving 
machinery and the crooning of the sea as it slipped 
by her black hull, grew strangely loud and definable. 
Voices seemed for the moment pitched overloud; 
laughter rang shriUy and distincUy, as it might 
ring in a church; a concertina in the steerage as- 
siuned the volume of an organ; the hoarse cries of 
the white gulls that circled and soared on heavy 
wings echoed across the harbor with startUng clamor, 
and one could clearly hear the metaUic clink-clink 
of the coppers that were tossed to an Italian who 
was singing "Santa Lucia" out of the ftdness of 
his heart. 

For the first time, too, since her departure, the 
ship began to smell like a ship: that indescribable 
odor of tar and hemp and salt water and cooking 
and brass polish that we sniff so avidly when we 
embark and forget imtil it is time to leave. 

Many of the passengers were gathered forward, 
watching the long arm of the windlass swinging 
himdreds of trunks from the black depths of the 
hold. Stewards were imwontedly in evidence, scur- 
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rying about the decks and companionways, laden 
with hand-luggage or tugging at steamer trunks or 
pocketing golden tips. Below, there was apparently 
much confusion, and had you cast an inquisitive 
eye along the narrow passageways you would. have 
seen, through the open doors of the staterooms, men, 
women, and children, bent double over suitcases, 
folding overcoats and rugs, searching frantically for 
missing tooth-brushes, or stockings, or suspenders, or 
jabots, or cologne bottles, or powder-puffs, according 
as their case and sex might be. These were the 
excitable travellers who were convinced that they 
would either be left behind or forget something in 
their haste not to be. 

The wiser and more sophisticated, knowing that the 
dropping of the anchor at Cherbourg is seldom con- 
temporaneous with the departure of the passenger- 
tender, lay in their berths, yawning, and debated 
whether they should order oranges or grape-fruit. 
With them the stewards pleaded in vain. They 
knew .what they were doing, they said. They 
knew that they shoiddn't be oflf for another three- 
quarters of an hour. Get them some tea and some 
poached eggs — if the eggs could still be poached — 
and nm them a cold bath. 

At the purser's oflGice stood a swarm of impatient 
men and women, in tardy haste to change Ameri- 
can bills into French gold and bank-notes. Worried 
old ladies counted their change with shaking fingers 
and wondered audibly whether they weren't being 
cheated. People who had no reason to expect maU 
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inquired eagerly for telegrams or letters and ap- 
peared grieved and suspicious when told that there 
were none. 

A few habitues lingered on, rather disconsolately, 
in the smoking saloon. Two mild, qxiietly dressed 
gentlemen were giving a pair of imsuspicious youths 
"their revenge" at auction; the winner of the pool 
was setting up the drinks for the last time, and, in 
a comer, a sporting clergyman was readmg "Tom 
Jones.'' 

Presentiy the two imsuspicious youths, having 
lost more money than they could have earned in 
a year, paid their opponents two one-himdred dol- 
lar bills, secured their change, and rose from the 
table. 

"I suggest," said one of them, "that we go out 
and see if Miss Hollworthy's on deck yet. We 
shall be getting off before long." 

The other yawned and stretched luxuriously. 

"All right," said he, "I'm with you. It's con- 
foimdedly stuffy in this hole, anyhow. Hello — 
that's France, is it? How are ye, France? Com- 
ment votes portez'vous? Botij merci — allez au diable 
— vive Vammirl^^ 

His companion regarded him lazily. 
"Harry," he drawled, with an accent unmistak- 
ably English, "it isn't so much what you say, you 
know, as the way you say it." 

"Quite so," agreed Harry. "I have a droll 
manner, haven't I?" 

They shook hands cheerfully with their two op- 
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ponents, hoped they'd see them again in Paris or 
somewhere, urged them to look them up at the 
Elys6e-Palace Hotel and assured them how glad 
they were to have made their acquaintance. Then 
they stepped out on the promenade-deck in search 
of Ruth Hollworthy. 

They foimd her sitting with Mrs. Rudolph in 
deck chairs near the main companionway. Beside 
them stood a pleasant-looking maid directing in 
gUb Irish a stolid, English steward. 

Why don't you be listenin', then," said she, 
when I'm tellin' you that Mrs. Rudolph's black 
layther dressin'-case is under the bed. Didn't I 
see it there with me own eyes? Be takin' another 
look around now, that's a good man. It's naver 
a step we'll be takin' oflf this boat without it." 

The steward shook his head discouragingly. 

"And I seye as it eyen't there," he expostulated. 

"Just a minute," suggested Mrs. Rudolph, "let's 
count the pieces we have here." 

"There be the large suitcase, belongin' to Miss 
Ruth," began the maid — "that'll be one. There be 
Miss Ruth's jaeger rugs — that'll be two. And there 
be Miss Ruth's camery — that'll be three-like. Then 
those paintin' things makes four. There be your 
big bag, Mrs. Rudolph — that's five; and your 
steamer-rugs is six; and your pneumettick pillow's 
seven; and my satchel's eight, and your black 
layther dressin'-bag nine when it's here." 

Eventually the dressing-bag was discovered under 
Ruth's chair, and the stolid steward exonerated. 
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It was at this crisis that Harry and his friend 
bore down on. them, hats in hands. 

Ruth looked up at them, smiling an amiable 
good morning. Mrs. Rudolph seemed a shade less 
cordial. 

"How funny you two look in your citizen's 
clothes!" exclaimed Ruth. "I have never seen 
you before in derbys. I can't say they are very 
becoming, either. Yours, Mr. Leigh, looks about 
two sizes too large for you — ^how funny! You 
seem lost in it!" 

The Englishman, imaccustomed, perhaps, to such 
frank personalities, did not relish the criticism. 

"Oh, do you think so?" said he. "You look 
uncommonly turned out yourself, I might say. 
Most becoming, your hat!" 

"Everybody's putting their best foot foremost 
to-day," observed Ruth. "They realize, I suppose, 
how horribly messy they have appeared during the 
trip, and are trying hard to alter the impression 
by a farewell tour de force. They all look so darned 
cheerful — and they're so boisterous and hail-fellow- 
well-met and look-us-up-at-the-Ritz and — oh, they 
make me quite ill. They'll all go waving Ameri- 
can flags aroimd Europe, now, for the next six 
months, I suppose." 

Harry, the American, rose to the bait. 

"WeU," he said, "it'll be a good thing if they 
do. There's lots of things we can teach foreigners, 
I tell you, and they might just as well know that 
it's Americans that's teaching them. I'm glad I'm 
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an American and I don't see why I shouldn't show 
I'm glad." 

Ruth laughed. 

"You don't need a flag, Mr. Shafer," said she; 
"it sticks out all over you — ^your nationaUty — like 
measles." 

"Ra-ther," agreed Leigh with conviction. 

"Do you think I look like an American, Mr. 
Leigh — or what?" demanded Ruth. 

The Englishman appraised her, his head cocked 
to one side. 

"I don't quite know how to answer that," said 
he at last. "Most American girls are either deli- 
cate Uttle bits of china or great, blooming Ama- 
zons, you know. You're tall, right enough, but 
you aren't blooming. That is, I mean to say, you 
haven't apple-cheeks. You seem, somehow, more 
like an Austrian or a Hungarian- Jove!" he in- 
temipted himself — "I do beUeve we're going to 
get away. If I'm not wrong that would be the 
passenger- tender coming alongside now." 

Restlessness, that had been more or less well 
restrained, now broke loose with the imminence of 
landing. There was a rush below, every one frankly 
crowding his neighbor, all scurrying like rats from 
a scuttled ship. There was much loud, excited 
laughter, and facetious remarks were tossed by high- 
pitched voices. It is characteristic of Americans 
that they attempt to be their wittiest in a crowd — 
especially, perhaps, in a crowd that is so narrowly 
hemmed in that it cannot run away. 
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Wherever you see a score or more Americans 
herded together by the magnetic action of a com- 
mon aim, there you will see and hear the public 
jesters relaying one another in the marathon of 
badinage. Stand in the waiting queue in front of 
a ticket window or a theatre entrance; edge your 
way among the spectators of a parade; take a posi- 
tion up forward (if you can) in a Hoboken or a 
Long Island ferry as it approaches Manhattan; 
sail down the harbor in an excursion boat of a Sun- 
day; procure a seat in some gilt and tinsel show 
at Coney Island where yoimg women in soiled tights 
listlessly assumie plastic poses — do any or all of 
these and you will hear American humor ringing 
loudly and imashamed. 

From the moment that her departure for Europe 
had been a certainty, Ruth had decided that there 
was but one attitude toward her travelling fellow 
coimtrymen suitable for her to adopt: a dispas- 
sionate attitude — one of passive endurance rather 
than of active intolerance. She should keep herself 
thoroughly aloof — superciliously aloof, perhaps. She 
should grieve for their manners, morals, and customs 
rather than inveigh against them. Open denuncia- 
tion of the average American abroad has become so 
general that it serves no longer as a badge of supe- 
riority pinned by one's own fingers to one's own 
breast. All the dressmakers and milliners and trav- 
elling drummers and winners of popularity contests 
have learned to complain of the coarse conduct of 
their compatriots. Positively, many of them are 
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ashamed to be seen with certam of their friends 
in any of the more select restaurants. To have 
a guide-book in the hand is as heinous a crime as 
to have that hand in another man's pocket. To 
claim superiority for anything American is to ac- 
knowledge the inferiority of one's American brain. 

This point of view was plainly too crude for 
Ruth to adopt. Like all fashions, once taken up 
by the vulgar it was to be discarded by the 61ite. 
And yet Ruth had read enough French and met 
enough Frenchmen to know that spread-eagle pa- 
triotism on the part of Americans is sneered at by 
the Gaul. Accordingly, after due deliberation, she 
fixed upon a course between Scylla and Charybdis, 
and forthwith shifted her helm in such a way as 
to avoid them both. She was a clever pilot. 

Betraying her distaste only with her eyebrows, 
then, she suffered in silence the exchange of pleas- 
antries that the crowd's jesters indulged in. Mrs. 
Rudolph, however, being older and more tolerant, 
smiled more than once, and at the baldest witti- 
cisms. And more than once she smiled at Ruth, 
a quiet, amused smile that said: "You'll outgrow 
that in time, my young patrician." 

Suddenly the restraining barrier dropped, and the 
passengers rushed pell-mell up the gangway. Ropes 
were cast off; canvas buffers taken in; the gang- 
way was raised and, with waving of handkerchiefs 
and hands and — ^ah, yes — of little American flags, 
they were gayly away. 

The liner, black and immovable, spouting muddy 
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water and gray steam from mysterious port-holes 
near her water-line, loomed for an instant above 
them. 

"How huge she is!" cried Ruth. "And how 
comfortably serene and self-confident! She's as dig- 
nified as an empress — and she makes me feel very 
insignificant and humble, as though she had just 
done me a great favor by carrying me across the 
ocean. Personally, I don't see how the captain has 
the nerve to order her aroimd and tell her where 
to go and where not to. It's Use-majeste — don't 
you think?" 

"I say," said Leigh, with aU of an EngUshman's 
descriptive vocabulary, "she does look ripping." 

They landed to the tune of chattering French 
porters; they took solemn oath before customs offi- 
cials that their hand-luggage contained no matches, 
playing-cards, cigars, cigarettes, or tobacco; they 
watched the officials, in spite of this assurance, poke 
grimy fingers into their belongings; they passed at 
last, duty-free, through the douanCy and their porter 
foimd them seats in the waiting train. Leigh and 
Shafer joined them to make up, as they suggested, 
a four at bridge. 

Then, when they were comfortably settled, the 
racks overhead groaning with the weight of their 
luggage, the Illustration and the Vie Parisienne 
and a novel by Willy in their laps, then — the train 
moved not. Nor did it move for another long 
hour. Shafer, glor3dng in his knowledge of French, 
made spasmodic exits to purchase sandwiches and 
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fruit and cups of coffee, which he presented to 
Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph; and in the intervak he 
leaned from the windows and cried to any uni- 
formed person in sight: ^^Keskersey? Quand esker 
nous allons parteer?^^ 

It is invariably the poorest linguist who is the 
most loquacious. 

Finally, when the passengers had made up their 
minds that they were destined to spend the night 
at Cherbourg, an excited guard, very much in a 
hurry, very urgent, hastened along the length of 
the platform crying: "£w ventures j m^sieu^sl^^ and 
blowing shrill blasts on a whistle. The train quiv- 
ered and stretched itself with a great clanking of 
chains; the wheels shrieked, doors slammed, people 
talked loudly and all at once, a baby in a neighbor- 
ing compartment began to cry and the harbor of 
Cherbourg commenced to slip slowly past the win- 
dows. In the distance, black against the angry sea, 
Ruth saw the Myotic sliding solemnly and majestic- 
ally out into the channel. 

Suddenly America seemed to her leagues and 
years away and East Westley a mirage. 

"How many miles are we from Boston?" she 
asked. 

Mrs. Rudolph glanced up from the Paris Herald. 

"Homesick?" she inquired, with a smile. 

"No," said Ruth. "I was just wondering — 
that's all." 
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Paris in mid-Maxch is essentially a Paris of and 
for the Parisian. Only the most hardened Ameri- 
can colonists stay to brave its mieven weather; the 
English hurry through it as quickly as they can 
on their way to the Riviera; Brazilians and Argen- 
tines seek warmer fields for their tango steps, and 
simny resorts where a larger number of larger eyes 
will gather around the baccarat tables to see them 
spend their money. Once more the voice of the 
Frenchman is heard in the land. 

Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph went to the Hotel 
Meurice with every intention, on Mrs. Rudolph's 
part, at least, of leaving after a few days for the 
south. The fact that they remained in Paris until 
the end of June was due partly to Ruth and partly 
to Callot Soeurs. 

The week that was to be devoted to shopping 
became a fortnight, and then a month, and then 
spring was upon them and it was too late to think 
of going. Mrs. Rudolph, like other good women, 
could not bear to leave anything unbought that 
appealed to her. She had excellent taste in dress, 
and to satisfy excellent taste requires money and 
time and infinite pains. She did not step into her 
clothes as Ruth did. Ruth, I am afraid, dressed, 
• 131 
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at this period of her life, always a month or two 
ahead of accepted styles, vying with the ladies of 
the French stage in a pursuit of the startling. 

The Rue de la Paix and its neighboring tribu- 
taries saw much of them in the mornings and after- 
noons. In the evenings they would go with Creigh- 
ton Leigh or Harry Shafer or some otiher male escort 
to the theatre or the opera and, inasmuch as Mrs. 
Rudolph confessed frankly to being bored by Cor- 
neille and Racine and Moliere, they selected the 
plays of the Boulevard and saw the Com6die Fran- 
gaise only from the outside. As for the Od^on, 
they ignored its existence. 

Thus, for the space of a month, Ruth's Paris was 
bounded on the southwest by the Rue de Rivoli 
and the Champs-Elys6es, on the east by the Rue 
de Richelieu, and on the north by the Boulevard 
Haussmann and the grands boulevards — a triangle 
which, although small, contains a great deal of the 
world. 

One afternoon early in April, on a day that 
seemed to be doing advance skirmishing for the 
gentle army of spring, Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph, 
after a tiring tourney of fittings, sought rest and 
refreshment in a fashionable tea-shop on the Rue 
de Rivoli. It was one of those shops that seem 
to have been built to accommodate a race of tea- 
loving dwarfs: the tables were slim, fragile, and 
unsteady to the touch; the chairs were a menace 
to a full-grown man; the napkins were handker- 
chiefs, and the china service that of a doll. A 
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sandwich there would have been a scant luncheon 
for a goldfish. 

Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph loitered in the aisles, 
eying the cakes and the Eclairs and the cream 
puffs and the compUcated pastries, and at inter- 
vals spearing their tiny selections with tiny forks 
and thus relaying them to tiny plates. In that 
tea-shop nothing edible was touched pubUcly with 
the human hand. 

Ruth was grappling rather awkwardly with a 
brioche when she heard a girl's voice speaking to 
her at her elbow. It was Pamela Burke — ^blond and 
calm and unhurried as ever. 

"How do you do. Miss Hollworthy?'' she said. 
"I didn't know that you were in Paris." 

"Why, Miss Burke," said Ruth, turning, "I'm 
really awfully glad to see you. I would shake 
hands with you if it weren't for all this food that 
I am trying my best not to drop. It is a thir- 
teenth labor of Hercules to balance a napkin and 
a plate and half a dozen cakes and a fork in one 
hand and shake hands with the other. Won't you 
join Mrs. Rudolph and me at our table? I wish 
you would." 

"I am with father," answered Pamela. "He is 
back there sitting down. He doesn't dare move in 
here he is so afraid he'll break something." 

She pointed to the rear of the shop, where Ruth 
saw a huge bulk of a man sitting in misery, his 
knees hunched close together, his arms folded closely 
across his chest. In his desire to occupy as Uttle 
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space as possible, he looked as though he were very 
cold. 

"Why that's fine," said Ruth, smiling. "We'U 
all have tea together — if he won't object." 

"Father object?" echoed Pamela — "father will 
just love it. He says that his longing to hear 
American as she is spoke is driving him to Henry's 
bar much too often. And he has taken to playing 
the market by cable, so he can chin with the broker 
over here in the Place Vend6me, who is an American. 
Just wait imtil I get another slice of plum-cake for 
father and we will go and console him." 

They did console him remarkably well, the three 
of them. Mrs. Rudolph liked him immediately, 
because, as she explained later to Ruth, he was 
such an honest thief. Ruth liked him because he 
was beautifully Irish, and she classed the Irish and 
the French together as the two really witty races 
of the world. 

Charley Burke was as big-hearted as he was big- 
bodied. He was known to be never imfair to a 
friend and never fair to an enemy — ^but it was his 
custom to warn his enemies that he proposed to 
be imfair toward them. There were thousands of 
men in New England who condemned him and his 
politics: men, for the most part, who envied him 
his opportunity and ability to plunder. Opposing 
political parties, out of office, clamored that he be 
deplaced and superseded by thieves of their own 
allegiance. The United States had reached that 
period in its history when the rich were proclaimed 
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dishonest by the dishonest poor, and men in power 
were flayed for being corrupt by corrupt men who 
were powerless. 

"I left home/' Mr. Burke explained frankly, 
"because home was gettin' too hot for me. I said 
to meself: Charley, let these howlin' reformers 
make a sacrificial lamb out of some other goat. 
It will be plenty of time for you to be thinkin' of 
comin' home when every one at home is thinkin' of 
leavin'. Give 'em rope, these purifiers,' I said, 'and 
they'll not be long in hangin' themselves. When 
the land of the free has passed so many reform 
laws that life is one long funeral with the Declara- 
tion of Independence in the hearse, why it's then 
you go back, Charley Burke, and head the ticket 
imder the symbol of the Ud that's off. And you'll 
win in a walk.' It makes me laugh to see men that 
want to gamble passin' laws that prevents them- 
selves from gamblin' ; and drinkin' men passin' laws 
that won't let 'em drink; but it makes me cry to 
see men with never a red cent drawin' up income 
taxes for the rich; and (Jermans and Eyetalians 
and Portygees and Swedes and — ^yes, and the Irish, 
all yappin' to keep out the Chinamen and the Japs 
because they're willin' to do an honest day's work 
for a decent price. That's why they call them- 
selves Democrats." 

"But you're a Democrat, yourself, Mr. Burke?" 
countered Ruth. 

"Sure," said Mr. Burke, shaking with silent laugh- 
ter, "sure, I am. Only I don't attend every Sunday." 
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"And now, Miss Ruth," he continued, "if it's 
any one that's askin' you if Charley Burke didn't 
get driven out of poUtics in Boston, you just say: 
'Sure.' And then they '11 say : ' Isn't that the splen- 
did victory for reform?' And you answer: 'Sure, 
again, if you'd rather be robbed by a burglar wearin' 
a mask than by one that showed his face.'" 

Mrs. Rudolph and Ruth laughed — at first some- 
what embarrassedly and then, as they came to 
realize that the man was imparting no confidences 
that he was, likely to regret, quite heartily and 
frankly. There was something distinctly refresh- 
ing about Charley Burke. He was of the breed of 
Dick Turpin and Captain Kidd and other debonair 
gentlemen who made steaUng an art and rejoiced 
in their proficiency in it. 

Ruth, however, could not help wondering how 
Pamela felt about it all. Was she proud of this 
swashbuckling father of hers, or ashamed of him? 
Pamela's manner gave no clew. She nibbled at 
her cakes and sipped her tea as imconcemedly as 
if she were listening to a lecture on the Montessori 
method, delivered by a complete stranger. Her 
blue eyes were calm — almost bovine in their pla- 
cidity; her cheeks never altered their smooth and 
even pink and white; she was uninterested rather 
than embarrassed. 

Ruth dearly loved to understand her neighbors — 
their hearts and minds and souls, their actions and 
reactions, their senses and their sensibilities. The 
most grieving insult that one could have hurled at 
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her would have been the accusation that she did 
not understand people or that she misread char- 
acter. Pamela's was a character that puzzled her, 
and she could not rest until the puzzle should be 
solved. She acknowledged to herself that she had 
been mistaken when she had so quickly catalogued 
Pamela as a "pretty doll." Pamela, if a doll, was 
a super-doll: she remained a doll imder circum- 
stances so trying as to melt the wax of any ordinary 
doll. 

"I suppose," said Ruth, then, addressing Pamela 
— "I suppose that you have no objections to seeing 
something of Paris. Personally, of course, I find it 
a great relief after Boston — it is like jumping from 
Mrs. Gaskell straight to Balzac." 

"I've never read Balzac," answered Pamela 
calmly, "but I dare say you're right. However, 
I think that I like Saint Petersburg better than 
Paris, and Boston better than either. Paris is 
rather a bore after you have seen the races and 
the Folies-Bergere." 

It was plain that the doll had travelled. She 
could compare Paris glibly with Petersburg, and 
yet she had never read Balzac and had exhausted 
the possibiUties of the French capital when she 
had been to the races and the Folies-Bergere. 

"What do you find to do?" inquired Ruth, 
frankly curious. 

"I keep house for father — that takes most of 
my time. We have a small villa out in Versailles, 
you see. You must visit us some day." 
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"In Versailles?" repeated Ruth. "Aren't you 
rather lonely there?'' 

"Oh, no," Pamela answered; "we have a great 
many friends. Father makes friends so easily, you 
see. Just now he and Ren6 Dartex are inseparable. 
Ren6 is writing a play dealing with America and 
Americans, so he comes to father for local color. 
He lives in Versailles, too — Ken6 does. Perhaps 
you would like to meet him. He's really a very 
nice boy." 

"He is very famous, isn't he?" said Ruth. "I 
imderstand he is a social lion. All Paris either 
worships him or hates him — so he must be a very 
great man. Women, I hear, are mad over him." 

"Oh, yes; I guess they are. He can have his 
pick of them. But his mistress is very beautiful. 
She is Yvonne Rosselange, you know, of the Va- 
ri6t&." 

Mr. Burke, at this, shifted his weight so uneasily 
that the chair creaked and trembled beneath him. 
He blushed like a boy. 

"It's not you that should be talkin' about such 
things, Pam," he said. "It ain't nice — ^and you're 
too young. Don't you agree with me, Mrs. Ru- 
dolph?" he added. 

Mrs. Rudolph smiled ever so sUghtly and raised 
her eyebrows. 

"What can we do, Mr. Burke?" she exclaimed. 
"It is all part of the cry of those reformers at home. 
Teach the young when they're yoimg. Our mod- 
em girls discuss the new freedom and eugenics 
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over their bread and milk. The bloom is off the 
rose." 

"Not at all," disclaimed Ruth, "the bloom is no 
longer painted on the rose — that's the only differ- 
ence." 

Mr. Burke was silent for a space — then he said: 
"Well, I guess I'm old-fashioned. I've tried to 
bring up Pamela, here, with her eyes shut. And I 
guess, in a way, I've succeeded; because if it's one 
thing that I'm sure she knows nothing about at all 
— ^it's poUtics. And, faith, that's the dirtiest thing 
in the world!" 

"Then," said Ruth smiling, "let your daughter 
tell me about Monsieur Dartex's non-political rela- 
tions. No, really, of course I don't care at all to 
hear about Mademoiselle Rosselange ; but I am very 
much interested in Dartex, himself. He is one of 
the most famous playwrights in the world, isn't 
he?" 

"He is one of the most talked about," corrected 
Mrs. Rudolph. 

"He's a very nice boy," repeated Pamela. "I 
don't know anything about his plays, though. I 
don't care much for the theatre." 

Ruth opened her eyes wide. Was the doll tell- 
ing the truth? Lived there any one, privileged to 
know Dartex, who knew and apparently cared to 
know nothing about his plays? 

"You haven't seen ^La Chute^?^^ she demanded 
wonderingly. 

"No," said Pamela. "He tried to explain some- 
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thing of it to me the other day, but it was too com- 
plicated. And it seemed rather boring." 

"Heavens !" cried Ruth, "I sat shivering through 
it. I think it is the most amazingly gripping play 
I have ever seen. I would give five years off the 
end of my life — the dull, tiresome end, I mean, 
when we can't eat caviare and cucumbers — to know 
the man who wrote it." 

"Really," said Pamela, without enthusiasm. 
"How fmmy. Come out to us at Versailles next 
Simday, then, and you will meet him I should 
think. He is apt to drop in on Sunday afternoons. 
Father has taught him how to play casino and he 
is teaching father how to play Scarte.^^ 

Mr. Burke chuckled quietly. 

"Leamin' ecarty," said he, "has cost me pretty 
nearly all the money I cleared out of the reser- 
voir contract last year. It's hard work leamin' 
new games at my age. You will come out to us 
on Simday, though, won't you? Pam, here'U talk 
French to the cook, and we'll give you the best 
lunch you can get east of the Parker House. Pam's 
teachin' him how to cook beans. The first time we 
had 'em he served 'em strung like beads on a skewer 
— en brochette he called it, didn't he ? Thought they 
was kidneys, I guess. He's learned better since." 

"Of course, we will come," answered Ruth. 

"That's settled then," said Mr. Burke, with deep 
satisfaction. "We'll have the Fiat for you at the 
station for any train you say. 

They arranged the details satisfactorily, and 
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Pamela and her father rose to go. Mr. Burke 
had insisted on paying the cheeky and, since he 
was not yet thoroughly conversant with francs and 
centimes, he thrust a himdred-franc note on the 
table and awaited the change. He explained that 
this method obviated all necessity of acknowledg- 
ing his ignorance and all the embarrassment that 
would ensue should he give too Uttle and leave 
before the mistake had been called to his atten- 
tion. The fact that, at the end of the day, his 
pockets contained an enormous weight of silver and 
small change bothered him not at all. He simply 
piled it on the table in handfuls and turned it over 
to Pamela; and the next morning he would renew 
his supply of bank-notes. It was a splendid idea, 
he assured them. 

"Come, Pam,'' he concluded. "I want to stop 
in at Durand-Ruers and buy meself a Monet. I 
saw one with a lot of lily pads in it that'll look 
fine over the mantel in the parlor at home, if we 
push the old clock a bit to one side and stand the 
peacock feathers in the comer." 

He eyed the narrow, crowded aisle through which 
he was forced to pass to gain the door, took a long 
breath, and walked gingerly out on tiptoe, sideways, 
like a crab, in order not to brush the confectionery 
piled high and close on both sides of him. 

"Well!" exclaimed Mrs. Rudolph. "There goes 
one of the most amazing creatures God ever put 
on the face of the earth." 

"You mean/' corrected Ruth, "that there go 
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two of the most amazing creatures and so forth. 
Him I can understand — one reads about people 
like him. He is conventionally imconventional — 
he is eccentric along a well-worn groove. But she 
— that Uttle Pamela person — that httle chit of a 
girl that knows Dartex and has never seen one of 
his plays — thinks them rather boring, but likes to 
have him drop in of a Simday because he's a nice 
boy ! The Dartex, a nice hoy I Heavens, it's blas- 
phemy, that — it's sacrilege — ^it's like putting a 
French doll on the altar of Notre-Dame ! " 
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The Sunday at Versailles was a success in all 
but one particular: the Burkes had a pleasant little 
villa on the Rue Sainte Adelaide; the luncheon 
was well cooked and capably served; Mr. Burke, 
very jovial, mixed Martini cocktails that smacked of 
home; Pamela was either politely bored or languidly 
interested; the sim rode cheerily across a glad sky, 
and the air was so mild that they could take their 
coflfee comfortably in the small but crowded garden. 
But Monsieur Ren6 Dartex, called to Paris unex- 
pectedly, was conspicuously absent. 

Ruth concealed her disappointment with diffi- 
culty; she had looked forward to meeting the great 
playwright more than she realized, perhaps. She 
felt that her most becoming gown was wasted on Mr. 
Burke and Pamela, and she regretted the hour that 
she had devoted the evening before to her hair-dresser. 
That she was looking her best, she was certain; and 
she had come prepared for conquest. She had, in 
her enthusiasm, gone so far as to invent and mem- 
orize glib little French phrases of appropriate crit- 
icism, to be applied, when opportimity offered, to 
each one of Monsieur Dartex's dramas. Oh, yes, 
she had read them all — and reread them and anno- 
tated them marginally and imderlined vivid speeches 
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and lines that had possessed a personal appeal. One, 
especially, had struck her very forcibly, and she had 
translated it freely into English. But, somehow or 
other, robbed of the glamour of its delicate French 
phrasing, it sounded rather banal and obvious. 

"Do you think, Monsieur Fabb^, that, simply 
because a woman is yoimg, she has no temptations, 
no griefs, no struggles, no bitter cups to drain? 
Has the rosebud, then, no thorns ?^^ 

And this gem, with the context of which she was 
not thoroughly in accord but which impressed her 
by its pithiness: "There are in this world more 
women than men: many women must weep.^' 

These, perhaps, are not fair examples of Dartex's 
style; there are others that are far more sane, far 
more poetic. Dartex, at times, could be simple 
and direct; indeed, some of the more inspired por- 
tions of his work prove that when he did not stop 
to be clever he could be sincere and effective. But 
simplicity and sincerity were not the qualities that 
Ruth underlined. 

Pity her, then, in her chagrin when, after all this 
preparation on her part, Dartex failed to appear. 
Her disappointment was so keen that it became 
almost physical pain. She wanted the lion to roar — 
and she wanted to prove to herself and to others 
that she could make him roar for her. It vexed 
her to think that little Pamela Burke saw the lion 
almost daily, and, through lack of appreciation of 
her privilege, placidly went to sleep in his cage. 
Poor, stupid Pamela — ah, but was she stupid or 
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did she, rather, but pretend to stupidity? Did 
she sleep with the whip in her hand? 

Ruth drew her aside in the garden after luncheon, 
leading her to a seat which infinite care and art had 
rendered pseudorustic, in keeping with the formal 
informaUty of its surroundings. 

"Your garden is very attractive," said Ruth. 

What she wanted to say was: "You Uttle, un- 
ruffled sphinx, have you a thought in your pretty 
head? Have you ever experienced a heart-throb? 
Does life really rush by, leaving you cold? Is 
Dartex to you a nice boy and nothing more? Or 
are you only playing at simplicity, like Marie An- 
toinette in her dairy ?'^ 

Pamela repUed, of course, to the spoken words. 

"Yes," she said; "it is a nice garden." 

Ruth smiled but could have throttled her. The 
adjective "nice" was beginning to grate on her 
nerves. She wondered if Pamela would refer to 
the Deity as "nice." 

"I hope," said Pamela, encouraged by the smile, 
"that before long our tulips will be out. I think 
the garden needs more color. We have the bulbs 
in the cellar now, and they are beginning to open. 
Monsieur Dartex and I are going to transplant them 
into that big bed there in the centre. He is very 
fond of flowers — just like a child that way, really." 

"What fun you must have together," answered 
Ruth dryly. 

"Yes," said Pamela, "we do." 

"Is he very attractive — is he good-looking?" 
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"Oh, I don't know. He's nice-looking." 

"Ah!" 

"He is only twenty-nine." 

"I know," said Ruth, "isn't it remarkable?" 

Pamela laughed, showing her two rows of small 
regular teeth. 

"Why is it remarkable?" she asked. "Every- 
body has to be twenty-nine some time, I suppose." 

"Quite true. But everybody doesn't have to be 
twenty-nine and have produced seven plays, two 
of them at the Com6die Frangaise, and all of them 
successes — do they?" 

Pamela looked up at her with admiring blue 
eyes. 

"Heavens," said she, "how much you know about 
everything! I wish I weren't so stupid. I don't 
know a thing, really. I can't study — I never could; 
and," she added with a touch of wondering pride, 
"anything that I do learn I forget right away. It 
seems silly, doesn't it?" 

Since Ruth found no ready reply to this, there 
followed a brief silence. At length Pamela said 
brightly: "Have you heard anything from Jack 
Gary? I had a letter from him two weeks ago. 
He is coming to Paris in May — ^next month. Won't 
it be nice to see Jack again ? I am so fond of him, 
aren't you ? " 

Ruth wrinkled up her eyebrows in a mild frown. 
This was news to her, and she was not quite sure 
whether it was good news; but she was quite sure, 
however, that it did not please her to hear that 
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Jack Cary corresponded at all regularly with Pa- 
mela Burke. There was once a manger and a 
dog 

She determined to adopt bold tactics. She would 
startle Pamela at any cost. 

"Yes," said she, "I am very fond of Jack. I 
have always been very fond of him and I want 
very much to see him happy at anything he may 
choose to do in life. You see I was once engaged 
to him." 

"Yes," answered Pamela softly, "I know." And 
then she added with a Uttle sigh: "Poor Jack!" 

Ruth bit her hp in annoyance. She felt that she 
was at a disadvantage; she could not spar against 
such guilelessness. So, to cover her retreat, she sug- 
gested that they return to the villa and the music- 
room, where Mrs. Rudolph was singing Irish songs 
to the enraptured Mr. Burke. 

Pamela complied at once, but on the way under- 
took to throw more light on the Cary boy and his 
decision to come to Paris. It seemed that the 
Cary boy, having been dropped from the freshman 
class, had come to the conclusion that the air of 
New England stifled him. A trip to New York 
had opened his eyes, it appeared, to the narrow- 
ness and provincialism of Boston and its suburbs. 
He felt within him the call of the wide world; he 
realized, for the first time, that he had the soul 
and the temperament of an artist, and, since he 
had nothing of an artist's facility with paints and 
brushes, he determined that architecture was the 
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vocation that beckoned to him. In his letters to 
Pamela he had said: "I long for the free, inde- 
pendent existence of the Latin Quarter of Paris — 
the Bohemia of the world. I know deep in my 
heart that I can never succeed here at home, where 
one's Ufe is led according to rule, and where the 
very air that one breathes kills all originality of 
thought and of deed. I am like the ^ Beloved Vaga- 
bond' of William J. Locke — I cannot endiure the 
narrow life of convention." 

" Merciful heavens ! " exclaimed Ruth. "Did Jack 
Gary write all that down with pen and ink? It's 
too funny — I can't beUeve it ! I think it's positively 
immoral of him. What does Mrs. Gary say to it, 
I wonder? She must be horrified at such blasphemy 
from her son. Why, he has overthrown the gods 
of the Bostonians from their pedestals, he has laid 
waste the temple of Back Bay !" 

Pamela's smile was indulgent and slightly puz- 
zled. It suggested admiration of the rhetoric but 
deprecation of the sense of Ruth's speech. 

"Jack says," she protested, "that each one of 
us must lead his own life and work for his own 
salvation. I think he's a Uttie violent and reck- 
less, perhaps, but it aU soimds so reasonable and 
true. Mrs. Gary is, of course, greatiy upset. Some- 
times I think that Mrs. Gary is just a httle old- 
fashioned, don't you? She's very nice, and I'm 
very fond of her and admire her, but she doesn't 
seem to realize how greatly things have changed 
since she was a yoimg girl — I mean manners, and 
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books and plays and the things that girls can talk 
about. You saw how shocked even father was 
when I spoke of Monsieur Dartex's mistress. It's 
awfully funny — things that used to be right now 
seem to be wrong, and things that used to be wrong 
are now quite nice and proper." 

This, which was for Pamela a long speech, brought 
them to the door of the music-room, where further 
conversation was drowned by Mrs. Rudolph's full, 
pleasant voice singing '^Mavoumeen." Mr. Burke 
stood behind her, his eyes fixed on her fingers as 
she struck the piano keys, his right hand beating 
mechanical time in the air. And something very 
gentle and solemn had taken the keen, sharp twinkle 
from his eyes and softened the ' line of his wide 
mouth. Mr. Burke was a sentimentalist — one of 
those sad, mad men who, like children, are touched 
by simple thmgs. And he was Irish. 

Mrs. Rudolph sang the song through and then 
remained at the piano, striking chords and playing 
soft little arpeggios. 

*'It's a heart that you have in there," exclaimed 
Mr. Burke, thumping his breast, and falling natur- 
ally into a broader brogue. "It's a heart that I 
heard singin' to me, not a voice. You never learned 
to sing that song, Mrs. Rudolph; you knew how 
on the day you were bom. Tell me, now, didn't 
you have an Irish mother?" 

Mrs. Rudolph smilingly disclaimed Celtic blood 
in either her maternal or paternal line. 

"More's the pity," commented Mr. Burke, "for 
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you deserved to have. It's ourselves would be 
proud to claim ye." 

So enthusiastic was Mr. Burke that it was with 
no Uttle difficulty they could persuade him to allow 
Mrs. Rudolph to quit the piano. But it was near- 
ing four o'clock and it was imperative that Ruth 
should see the water display in the Palace gardens. 

"It is starred in Baedeker," explained Pamela, 
"and it is awfully nice." 

So they went to the gardens, the four of them, 
and the sight of the Grandes Eaxix was starred in 
Ruth's memory. 

Then Mr. Burke and Pamela accompanied them 
to the station in the Fiat, and, after much gripping 
of hands and flattering assurances, put them on 
the train for Paris. 

Ruth, physically tired, leaned back in her comer 
and closed her eyes. Mrs. Rudolph sat opposite 
her, looking out into the deepening twilight. The 
train rattled and shook, and overhead in the com- 
partment the gas-jets flickered behind their screen 
of glass. Wantonly shattering the peace of the 
landscape outside, they tore through clean, sub- 
dued little villages; crashed through tunnels and 
between cuts and stone embankments; hurdled 
placid, patient streams at a single clamorous leap, 
breathing, dragon-like, a breath of smoke and fire. 

The sun reddened in the west and the young 
green of early leaves shimmered, rose-tinted, against 
the changing sky. And then, suddenly, it was dusk. 
Lights sprang up in lonely windows, shadows grew 
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blacker and more mysterious, meadows and forests 
and hills merged into vague masses of light and 
shade, and a few uneasy stars came out of the east. 
The Seine crept along beside them, quietly, brood- 
ingly, silver with amethysts in its depths. 

TTie subtle melancholy of late afternoon stole 
across Ruth. There is something desperately de- 
pressing at that hour about an ill-lit, swaying com- 
partment of a train — something that sets the nerves 
to shivering and sends cheerless thoughts to weight 
down the heart. Outside is the hurrying darkness; 
within is the wan, blinking gaslight. Overcoats 
and wraps sway on their hooks like black, flapping 
ghosts; racks creak and groan beneath unquiet hand- 
luggage; papers and books slip gently to the floor 
and he there, ignored; the train's whistle becomes a 
wail; a town is a shriek and a flash and a roar, and 
a station is a heaving inferno of grinding brakes, 
shouting men, and swinging lanterns. 

Questions, grim and cheerless, came to Ruth — 
imanswerable questions demanding answers. She 
was too tired to combat them, too tired to put 
them by carelessly and recklessly as she had done 
before — as, indeed, she would do again when she 
should be rested. She had assurance enough when 
the electric lights were plentiful and bright or when 
the sun rode high in the morning. But now they 
importimed her, these bleak misgivings. 

Where was she going? Home? Yes, if home 
were a hotel. Who cared where she was going? 
Her relations? Possibly; but she had deliberately 
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left her relations three thousand miles away. Her 
friends, then? Mrs. Rudolph, for instance, who 
sat opposite her, nodding over the evening news- 
paper. Jane Rudolph cared for her, but did she 
care enough? Was there really any one in the 
world whose life was closely linked to Ruth Holl- 
worthy's life, whose happiness lay in her happiness? 
And tJien, as a morbid corollary to this, was there 
any one who would sincerely grieve should the train 
plunge oflF an embankment into the Seine and carry 
Ruth Hollworthy with it to the bottom of the 
river? 

It pleased her to linger over this question — its 
possibilities fascinated her. She embroidered it with 
ghastly, harrowing details, and she reviewed men- 
tally tJie list of her friends, picturing to herself their 
attitudes on receipt of the news and the various 
degrees of sorrow that each would undergo. Aunt 
Sarah — copious tears, prayers, and a great regular- 
ity in church attendance; Aunt Minerva — resigna- 
tion in the thought that it was the will of Heaven, 
scrupulous mourning, and black-bordered note-paper; 
Uncle Peter — a. telegram from Chicago and a busi- 
nesslike apportionment of her share in the estate; 
Jack Cary — a week of sincere distress followed by a 
feeling of relief that he was not a widower at nine- 
teen; Blashford — deep, deUberate, exquisite melan- 
choly, an ode or two, and a tender memory to brood 
over at leisure; Jerome — ^with a start she realized 
that she had not thought of Jerome for several days. 
She had been very busy — almost she began to make 
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excuses to herself for her neglect. And immediately 
she was seized with an intense desire to see him, to 
talk with him, especially to listen to him and to be 
advised by him. In her momentary weakness she 
needed his midoubted strength. He saw so clearly; 
he was so eminently sane; he was so thoroughly 
to be trusted. She wanted a man — ^not to flirt with, 
not to tantalize, not to captivate, but, for perhaps 
the first time in her life, she wanted a man who 
would take her in his arms and put her head on his 
shoulder and care very much whether she laughed 
or cried. 

The train stopped with a racking tremor and a 
jolt. Mrs. Rudolph said, "Oh," and sat up straight. 

They were in Paris again. 



IV 

In the first weeks of May, when the sun came 
up early and the days were long, Ruth adopted the 
custom of rising at six and riding in the Bois with 
Creighton Leigh, the yoimg Englishman, who had 
now become an adoring acolyte. Leigh, in order to 
be near Ruth, had indefinitely postponed a trip to 
Monte Carlo where he had purposed to test a new 
and infalUble system, and, since he had no occupa- 
tion save that of amusing himself by spending his 
liberal income, he remained faithfully in Paris 
through the inclement winter, making himself use- 
ful and ornamental in various ways. 

He was a healthy, clean-looking young English- 
man, the second son of a rich, newly created bar- 
onet; and, although his ideas and vocabulary were 
Kmited, his cheerful generosity and considerateness 
knew no boimds. Ruth flirted with him moder- 
ately, was amused at his embarrassed admiration, 
accepted his flowers and his books and his theatre 
seats, but steadfastly declined his heart and his 
hand. He, however, with true British stubborn- 
ness, could not be persuaded that his cause was 
hopeless. I am afraid that Ruth never quite told 
him that his cause was hopeless — it would have 
been unlike her, at any rate, had she done so. 

154 
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The advent of spring, and the stimulus that it 
breathed, swept away the misgivings that had im- 
settled her occasionally during iJie gray winter. She 
no longer asked herself: "Is all this worth while? 
The question was not: "Whither am I going? 
but, "Where shall we go next?" She was glori- 
ously certain that she was enjoying herself — and en- 
joying herself legitimately. No spectres stalked at 
her feasts. 

Thus when Mrs. Rudolph received, one day, a 
disquieting letter from Jerome Defoe, Ruth was in 
no mood to be swayed by or tolerant of its rather 
severe and pointed criticisms. That Jerome directed 
his disapproval to Mrs. Rudolph in no way miti- 
gated Ruth's wrath, for she, herself, was only too 
evidently the object of his impolite concern. There 
was a certain paragraph that she did not relish at all. 

"You have asked me, time and time again," it 
ran, "for my advice in regard to yoimg Ruth Holl- 
worthy. I have been reluctant to give advice be- 
cause I have felt that I did not know the girl well 
enough to be able to estimate her justly. Some 
time ago, at your own request, I spoke a few words 
to her that were so frank that she might well have 
taken offense; and the fact that she did not do so 
served to strengthen my opinion that she is not 
entirely destitute of decent feeling. Well and good. 
If she has that in her which can be developed into 
the character of a womanly woman, there is aU the 
more reason why she should not be allowed to con- 
tinue in the ridiculous manner in which she has 
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been behaving. It is up to you, Jane, to pull her 
up short — ^it is up to you to apply the curb. And, 
instead, what do you do? You lead her from the 
frying-pan to the fire and you seem to think that 
there is less danger of her becoming singed in the 
latter than in the former. Did she not behave 
enough like a senseless, ridiculous idiot in Boston, 
but that you must needs take her to Paris where 
the pastures for idiots are greener but more full of 
thorns. Don't you know, Jane, that Paris is just 
about the worst place in the world for a feather- 
brained, dramatically inclined, pseudo-sophisticated 
young thing like Ruth Hollworthy? Don't you 
know that Paris is the worst place in the world for 
a young girl who thinks she is quite capable of 
taking care of herself, thank you? It is only the 
people that know they can't take care of themselves 
that can be trusted in Paris. I am not aspersing 
her morals, imderstand; I am merely afraid of her 
infinite and cock-sure belief in herself. It is a great 
drawback for any one to have a book knowledge so 
far ahead of her experience. That she so nearly 
ruined her life by attempting to elope with Jack 
Gary has doubtless taught her nothing except the 
conviction that she can make fools out of men 
whenever she chooses. It has probably encouraged 
her to believe that she will always be able to beat 
a graceful and honorable retreat should she ever find 
it advisable. Some day she will get fooled. Bring 
her home, Jane; show your sense and be fair to the 
girl and bring her home. She is too good to spoil." 
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Now Mrs. Rudolph, cheerful, happy-go-lucky per- 
son, read this over twice with knitted brows. Al- 
though she had a wide respect for Jerome Defoe's 
judgment and although she admitted that his esti- 
mate of Ruth's character was acciurate, she was in- 
clined to believe that he was moimtain-making out 
of mole-hills. She possessed the g,rdent belief that 
the evil of each day is sufficient unto that day — 
she hated to sit down and worry over a catastrophe 
that might (or might not) occur a year hence. She 
was far from being a selfish woman, but she con- 
fessed that an abrupt and immediate departure from 
Paris at the very height of the season would suit 
her not at all; and once again she lamented bitterly 
the fact that every one could not take life as easily 
and serenely as she. Scenes, melodrama, third-act 
crises, false steps, tears, recriminations, temptations, 
pitfalls, heavens of bliss and infernos of despair — 
all these were well enough in literature and on the 
stage but they had no place in modem, well-ordered, 
pleasant existence. 

Somewhat exasperated, more than a little per- 
plexed, she showed the letter to Ruth. That was, 
of course, a mistake. 

Ruth read it with rising color and an ominous 
tightening of her lips. When she had finished it 
she tossed it carelessly back across the table of 
their parlor and said: "Well?" She was very 
angry. 

"What do you think about it?" demanded Mrs. 
Rudolph. 
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"Why, I think that the man's gone mad — it reads 
like a brainstorm or a revivalist exhortation. It is 
perfectly absurd, of course. And I wish, dear Jane, 
that you wouldn't run to Mr. Defoe for help every 
time you don't understand just what I am doing. 
Really I fail to see how my affairs concern him in 
the least; and it is rather annoying to me to have 
him duly informed at what hour I go to bed, and 
how many lumps of sugar I take in my tea, and how 
I like my eggs cooked for breakfast. I am tired of 
being discussed behind my back. I am quite ca- 
pable of taking care " 

She stopped quickly, feeling that the remark was 
imfortimate. Jerome had pointed out her behef in 
her abiUty to take care of herself and had used it as 
an argument against her. 

Mrs. Rudolph smiled grimly. 

"Jerome may be mad," she said, "but he seems 
to have sized you up quite accurately. Have I got 
to take you away? Now, tell me — are you hatch- 
ing any surprises? Are you making violent love 
to any one?" 

"No," answered Ruth hotly. "If you want to 
know the truth I am being somewhat bored in a 
hotel parlor in Paris. I have met no one that in- 
terests me and I am beginning to lose interest in 
myself. Ordinary, commonplace people surround 
me on all sides— deadly dull. Not a man has said 
anything to me that he shouldn't say, since I have 
been in this city. I haven't even been insulted on 
the streets and no one has ogled me in the buses 
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or in the Metro. I am a flat failure — I might as 
well be living in East Westley." 

"Then," agreed Mrs. Rudolph, "let's go back to 
East Westley. I confess, Ruth, that I am getting 
a little weary of being continually reminded what a 
grave responsibility I have on my shoulders. I 
don't like grave responsibilities on my shoulders 
at all. I have learned how to enjoy myself with- 
out getting into trouble. That is the first thing^ 
that every woman outside of a nunnery should 
learn." 

"What trouble have I got into?" demanded Ruth 
— "oh yes, of course — I know what you will say. 
The Gary boy! Well, admitting that I behaved 
foolishly with the Gary boy, do you see any signs 
of my repeating the performance? Do I seem in- 
clined to elope with Mr. Burke, for instance?" 

"That's the trouble," complained Mrs. Rudolph. 
"If you only set storm-signals I could know when 
to look out for danger. But you do things so beau- 
tifully imexpectedly." 

"Yes," said Ruth, smiling cheerfully, "that is 
just what makes me so beautifully interesting. You 
see I am the modem young girl — the foolish virgin 
of the twentieth century. Years ago the young girl 
wore ridiculously wide skirts and read ^ La Princesse 
de Gleves' and 'Paul and Virginia'; then, under 
the First Empire, she moved up her waist-line, ac- 
knowledged her legs, and read Ghateaubriand and 
Lord Byron; not so long ago, when you were a 
young girl, my dear, the bustle and Jane Austen 
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came into vogue, and when I, myself, was a child, 
women put extra yards of cloth into their sleeves 
and devoted what minds they had to Maria Edge- 
worth or Cranford. Now, finally, a new order has 
come into being: the modern young woman reads 
Nietzsche and Ibsen and Shaw and Sudermann, does 
not dress herself as though she were ashamed of the 
way God had made her, and tries to keep a finger 
on the pulse of the world. She does not want to 
be told fairy-tales — she wants to learn the truth. 
In short, she wants to live rather than merely to 
be let live." 

Mrs. Rudolph held up her shapely hands to 
heaven. 

"Let us have peace," she said. 

And so they remained in Paris. 



That spring Paris, always ready to bow the knee 
before a new idol, prostrated itself very humbly and 
adoringly at the feet of Ren6 Dartex. That he was 
a clever playwright meant something— gave him a 
base to his pedestal; that he was young meant more 
— ^gilded him and haloed him ; but that he provided 
amusement and delighted in the spectacular meant 
the most. That rendered him truly worshipful and 
a god not lightly to be overthrown. 

His name and that of his cxirrent play were words 
as common as bonjour. They buzzed on the boule- 
vards; they passed from lip to lip over the ab- 
sinthe in the caf6s; little shop-girls prattled of Ren6 
Dartex at their limches in the Tuileries; priests 
contended with him and his influence in the con- 
fessionals; students held mass meetings in the Latin 
Quarter that they might loudly and cheerfully de- 
nounce him; women met in twos and threes at tea 
that they might secretly and sadly worship him; 
journals lampooned and caricatured him, adding to 
his popularity, and, final proof of his fame, the 
French academicians vowed that there should never 
be a chair for him among them. 

He took all this adulation easily: he was wise 
enough to know that his reign as a favorite would 

z6i 
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doubtless be brief, and he was practical enough 
to make the most of his day. Accordingly he 
fanned assiduously the wrath of his enemies and 
gave his friends every reason to beUeve that he was 
a hero, a martyr, and a prophet. 

Where criticism of him was frankly adverse he 
replied to it so scathingly that his critics could not 
help taking offense; and where the sneers were 
skilfully veiled he was at pains to unveil them. 
The fact that he gloried in the give and take of the 
lie direct involved him in numberless quarrels, not 
a few of which were settled, in the presence of friends 
and reporters, on the field of honor; and, since he 
possessed an ample supply of physical courage and 
was a fair shot and a passable swordsman, he gained 
in these affairs new laurels and lost but little blood. 

It is not surprising, then, that Ruth Hollworthy 
should have journeyed to Versailles to meet this 
man : she and many other women would have jour- 
neyed much farther. An American girl either adores 
or despises a Frenchman. Apparently there is no 
half-way mood. This, perhaps, is because a French- 
man is inclined to parade his emotions as if they 
were an army of glittering, starred generals, of all 
of whom he is vastly proud. The American, ob- 
serving this naive display, either is swept enthusi- 
astically away and calls it splendid, or is disgusted 
and calls it tawdry and artificial. Ruth called it 
splendid and all that was glorious. She was not 
an advocate of the virtue (or vice) of self-control. 

A dozen times a day she heard Ren6 Dartex's 
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name, and a hundred times his name was in her 
thoughts. Had she met him at Versailles, as she 
had expected and planned, it is just possible that 
he would have occupied less of her mind; for reali- 
zation of a desire tends toward a comfortable, easy 
condition of satiety. It is the himgry man who 
can think of nothing but food. Ruth was hungry 
and, worse, had seen the table set for the feast. A 
most distressing state of affairs ! 

So she waited eagerly to hear a second time from 
the Burkes; she went so far as to ask them to dine 
with her and Mrs. Rudolph and Creighton Leigh 
at the Ritz, in hopes that Pamela would forthwith 
reciprocate with a second invitation to Versailles. 
But Mr. Burke, it seemed, had caught cold and 
was groaning (and cursing) in his bed. So intensely 
distiurbed was he about himself, and so certain that 
he was going to die, that Pamela dared not leave 
him. Accordingly the dinner at the Ritz was post- 
poned indefinitely and they went instead, en fa- 
fnilkj to Vian's in the Rue Daimou. 

Efforts in other directions proved as imavailing. 
Mrs. Rudolph knew many members of the Ameri- 
can colony who received royalty and near-royalty 
in their elaborate houses in the vicinity of the Ave- 
nue du Bois. But even the richest and most brazen 
of these could not attract Ren6 Dartex to their en- 
tertainments. A second-rate king or an elderly 
princess of the royal blood can be lured by good 
food and good wine and the prospect of a successful 
evening at the bridge table; but a brilliant drama- 
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tist, feeling that he owes it to his position to pick 
and choose his hosts, is not so democratic. 

Ruth was in despair. 

"Nobody knows that man," she exclaimed bit- 
terly, "except little Pamela Bmrke!" 

"I shouldn't get upset over that," Mrs. Rudolph 
recommended; "there are plenty of other men in 
Paris." 

"Yes; plenty of others who are good for nothing 
in the world. I like a man who is doing big things, 
my dear Jane — ^who is making a name in a way that 
will coimt for something. There are too many men 
at home who have money and nothing else; there 
are too many men over here who have rank and 
nothing else; but fame and achievement are rare as 
the dodo. At home we think a man great because 
he is President of the United States. That is the 
first prize that mothers dangle in front of their male 
children's stupid little eyes. Bosh! A president 
isn't great unless he's a great president — any more 
than a king is great unless he's a great king. Per- 
sonally I should be more proud of being a great 
street-cleaner than of being an incompetent king, 
and I rate Jack Johnson ahead of Andrew Johnson. 
Do you see the point?" 

Mrs. Rudolph asserted that she did. 

"Then," said Ruth, "Q. E. D. ! Rene Dartex is 
the greatest living exponent of one of the noblest 
arts. By hook or by crook I am going to get to 
know him before the end of May." 

This vow or boast (it smacked a little of both) 
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was made on the twelfth day of the month. On 
the thirteenth it was consiunmated. 

Ruth rose at six o'clock in the morning to ride 
in the Bois with Creighton Leigh. They took a 
taxi to the stables near the Etoile, and, mounting 
their horses there, trotted them leisurely along the 
bridle-path to the Porte Dauphine. 

It was a morning to make a sick man take up 
his bed and walk — it was a miracle morning. The 
air was cool and fresh and sweet as the dew that 
lay, silver, on the grass. The sim rioting through 
the leaves of the chestnut-trees, made a mirror of 
the smooth, wet pavement, and threw long, hurry- 
ing shadows under the horses' feet. Ahead of them 
the gilt on the tall iron gates glowed like tongues 
of fire. 

Passing into the Bois, they turned in the direc- 
tion of the Pr6-Catelan, where it was their custom 
to breakfast. 

"I say," said Leigh, smacking his lips, "won't 
those strawberries taste good, eh?" 

"Don't be such a materiahst on a morning like 
this," Ruth reproved him. "You are talking straw- 
berries while I am thinking great kings' thoughts. 
I'm afraid you have no soul, Creighton Leigh." 

"I'm too healthy," he answered cheerfully. 

"Incidentally," added Ruth," this horse is pull- 
ing my arms out of their sockets — and I'm not a 
very good horsewoman." 

"You look ripping in your habit, though," com- 
mented Leigh. 
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"Yes," she agreed. "That's why I ride. I have 
plenty of vanity and plenty of physical courage — 
otherwise I would never set my long but narrow 
foot in a stirrup." 

Leigh glanced down at her boot, as she had in- 
tended he should do. 

"That's the foot you plant on the necks of poor 
beggars like me," he observed gloomily. "It's a 
handsome boot, but a cruel foot is inside it." 

Ruth laughed. 

"You've never seen the foot," said she. 

"I've felt its weight," he answered. "Won't 
you ever relent?" 

"Heavens!" she cried. "The man is going to 
propose again!" 

He grew sulky. He did not like to be laughed at. 

"Right you are," he said. "But this time I want 
a definite answer. You are playing the devil with 
my life. You may enjoy it. I don't. Will you 
marry me?" 

"I will wo/," she said, with emphasis. "Is that 
definite enough?" 

"You American girls are a curious sort of peo- 
ple," he complained. "You don't appear to believe 
that a man is doing a woman an honor when he 
asks her to marry him. You treat it, more, as an 
insult. Fancy any English girl making light of a 
proposal ! — even from me." 

"My dear boy," answered Ruth more kindly, 
"why do you add that? You have a great deal 
to oSer — iJie only trouble is that it isn't exactly 
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the same great deal that I want. I might, with 
you, live in a sixth heaven; but I want to live in 
the seventh. Do you see what I mean?" 

"I suppose you mean that you don't love me,'' 
said he, still sulkily. 

"Yes; and, more than that, I don't respect you. 
You have done nothing noteworthy to make me 
respect you." 

"I play a fair game of polo," said he. 

"That's it. You play a fair game of everything 
— ^you do nothing superlatively well. You don't 
even spend your money superlatively well." 

Ruth was very serious. She intensely enjoyed 
talking in a motherly way to a man at least four 
years her senior. She went on to embroider her 
theme, discovering new designs, extemporizing ad 
libitum. She found herself voicing sentiments that 
she was not aware she possessed but which seemed 
to her remarkably fine and worthy. Before she 
knew it she was condemning all frivolity, she was 
advocating a life of concentration on some one ideal 
— ^but an ideal so pure, so lofty, so cloud-capped 
that if a man would attain it he must needs cast 
aside the pomps and vanities and the lusts of the 
flesh that, overburdening him, would render his 
efforts vain. Leigh was too dumfoimded to urge 
her to practise as well as preach. He, like the 
Gary boy before him, was carried away by her 
rhetoric. Almost he saw her a Joan of Arc, arm- 
ing herself in purity to combat the hosts of the 
devil. It was very strange. 
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It became more than strange, it became pathetic, 
when, at the conclusion of her speech, Creighton 
Leigh leaned toward her in his saddle and, touch- 
ing her arm, said earnestly: "You are a very won- 
derful woman, Ruth, and if I mayn't have you for 
a wife I shall be proud to have you for a friend." 

When a sUp of a girl can, without meaning what 
she says, almost without knowing what she says, 
thus rouse the better part of an average man's na- 
ture, the gods must weep. If a man can be thus 
stimulated to good words and deeds what a pre- 
mium it puts on hypocrisy ! 

But it was only a subconscious self that told 
Ruth she was acting a part, or, perhaps better, she 
wrapped herself up so completely in the part she 
was acting that temporarily she lost her identity. 
There are people who can do this and convince 
themselves that they are sincere. And they are 
the hypocrites whom it is most difficult to detect. 

By now Ruth and Creighton Leigh had come to 
the entrance drive of the Pre-Catelan. Leigh, from 
force of habit, was turning his horse's head to the 
left when Ruth stopped him. 

"Let's ride a little farther," she suggested. "It 
is such a superb morning for it and I have been 
talking so much that we have not had time for a 
canter. Oh, how good I feel — and how glad I am 
that I am ahve and sound and have nice eyes and am 
not yet twenty and show no signs of ever becoming 
fat! Life is so worth while, Creighton, isn't it?" 

She gave her horse his head and they started 
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briskly away. The soft earth flew up behind them 
and the trees slipped by, a mass of sim-flecked 
green. The bridle-path, leaving the main route, 
plunged aside into the enticing shadows of the 
woods. Paris seemed leagues away. 

Presently, slowing to a walk, they skirted a glade 
where violets showed through the grass and the air 
came sweet and warm from the groimd. 

"Let us be adventurous for once," exclaimed 
Ruth. "I am going to dismount and explore." 

Creighton laughed. 

"I say," he observed, "what a splendid spot to 
roll in." 

He helped her deftlv to the groimd and they 
flung their reins over their arms and led the horses 
across the glade and into a fringe of birches that 
hemmed its farther boundary. 

There Ruth stretched herself full length on the 
groimd, contemplating the sky. Leigh squatted 
cross-legged beside her, and near by the horses, care- 
lessly hitched to a branch of a tree, cropped con- 
tentedly the thick grass. It was wonderfully still. 

"Don't talk," urged Ruth— "just enjoy." 

The Englishman obeyed her; but if he did not 
talk he observed, and he observed how dark were 
the shadows of her lashes against her cheeks, and 
how red were her lips, and how shining was her 
hair, and how long and slender and fine were the 
lines of her body. And so he leaned over her and 
kissed her. 

It was a kiss that Ruth had neither foreseen nor 
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desired. It startled her; she sat upright; she flushed 
a little; she felt she must become angry. 

While she delayed, endeavoring to simMnon suit- 
able reproaches for his daring, two shots rang out in 
quick succession close at hand. The horses snorted 
and reared, tearing the reins from the branch over 
which they had been looped. Then they wheeled 
and, ninning wild across the glade, crashed through 
the trees beyond with a mad shower of broken 
twigs and scattered stones. 

Creighton Leigh was on his feet instantly; but 
he was too late. Ruth had given a sharp cry of 
pain and when he tximed to her she lay huddled 
on the ground, a thin stream of blood staining the 
grass imder her shoulder. 

"Good God!" cried Leigh, "you are hurt!" 

She did not answer at once, but kept her face 
hidden in her arm. She was breathing convulsively, 
as if in great pain. Leigh knelt by her and tried 
to raise her head. 

"Just wait — ^please — one minute," said she. 

He obeyed, wondering. At length she turned 
slowly and looked up at him, her face very white, 
her lips atremble. 

"I didn't want you to see me cry," she explained 
with an imcertain smile. " I am an awful cry-baby. 
One of the horses struck me on the shoulder with 
his hoof. It hurts a good deal. But I guess I'm 
more frightened than anything else." 

Immediately, the British blood in him asserting 
itself, he took conunand. He removed the coat of 
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her riding-habit, cut the sleeve from the shirt-waist 
beneath it and tore his handkerchief and hers into 
strips. The blood was flowing freely from an ugly 
gash in her arm near the shoulder. He bandaged 
the wound as well as he could and he handled it 
very skilfully and tenderiy. It was not his fault 
that when he had finished she fainted dead away. 

Here, truly, was a predicament. Leigh was well 
enough versed in first aid to the injured provided 
the injured was a man; but he had never taken sole 
charge of an unconscious girl in his life. He had 
vague, chaotic memories of ammonia and smelling- 
salts — ^very sensible remedies, too, and eflBcacious 
— ^but ammonia and smelling-salts were not readily 
to be procured in a glade of the Bois de Boulogne. 
He doubted if there was any water, even, short of 
a mile. 

Gingerly he commenced to loosen Ruth's collar, 
which, luckily, was of the brand that men wear 
and understand. Had there been hooks he knew 
he should never have solved their intricacies. Then 
he put his coat under her boots in such a manner 
that her head was lower than her feet, and he chafed 
her hands — all admirable things to do. But hand- 
chafing, not being a very active operation, gave him 
ample opportimity for thought and for doubts and 
misgivings. Somewhere in the remote recesses of 
his brain lurked the recollection of a phrase that he 
must have read in a book: "Cut her stays." 

At first he resolutely put the suggestion from 
Tiim as a procedure not to be dreamed of. It was 
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obviously out of the question for him to do it, even 
if he were sure that it was an appropriate thing to 
do. Besides he was not certain that he knew what 
stays were. "Loosen them, then," suggested the 
remote recess of his brain, and once more the words 
had the famiUar ring of something once heard and 
never quite forgotten. 

As he knelt in perplexity, balancing between the 
desire to do everything that it was possible to do 
and the quite natural reluctance to invade mys- 
teries, he was aroused by voices near at hand and 
the sound of feet trampling through the under- 
brush of the grove of birches. Then, and not till 
then, did he reniember the source of his present 
distress — the two shots that had stampeded the 
horses. 

He got to his feet and listened intently. Not 
knowing the geography of the Bois very accurately, 
he thought it possible that he was in the neighbor- 
hood of the Tir aux Pigeons, in which case it would 
be a simple matter to procure assistance. 

Presently out into the sunlight, laughing and ges- 
ticulating and chattering violent French, stepped 
seven men. Two of them, although different in 
shape and size, were alike in the possession of square, 
black beards and black felt hats. They carried 
canes with which they made sham passes at each 
other's ribs or flicked merrily at the birch twigs 
overhead. A third man walked with a military 
gait, wore a heavy, gray mustache and carried 
what was presimiably a medicine-case. A fourth 
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and a fifth were younger and very debonair. They 
were m uniform and they carried small, rectangular 
black boxes which were presimiably not medicine- 
cases. The sixth man might have been drawn from 
Murger's Vie de Boheme. Since he wore no hat, it 
could be seen that his hair was long and brown and 
glossy. His soft collar rolled artistically over a 
velvet coat and his trousers were wide at the knees 
and narrow at the bottoms. He wore yellow gaiters 
and carried his arm in a sling; and he clung, with 
his good arm, to the seventh man. 

The seventh man was the most noteworthy of 
the party. In the first place he was immaculately 
dressed. His silk shirt (he wore no coat) was white 
and plaited and, although the right sleeve was rolled 
up loosely above the elbow, amethyst links were to 
be seen in the left cuff, and a small gold watch was 
strapped to his left wrist. His collar, also of silk, 
was secured neatly in front by a gold safety-pin 
in the form of a polo mallet. He wore white duck 
riding-breeches and tan boots, of English cut. His 
personal appearance suggested that of an English- 
man — a not very sturdy Englishman, perhaps, — an 
Englishman who was not quite fit. 

He was of mediimi height; he was slim; he was 
smooth shaven; his blond hair was imruffled and 
short and. straight; his nose was that of a Roman 
emperor; his mouth and chin those of the Belve- 
dere Apollo ; his eyes were brown and too large 
and set too close together and there was an effem- 
inate touch in the length of their lashes. A French- 
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man would have called him extremely handsome — 
un bd homme; but an American would have said 
that he looked "soft." 

To Creighton Leigh, the sudden appearance of 
seven fantastically clad gentlemen from a birch 
grove in the Bois de Boulogne, at half past seven 
in the morning, had not a Uttle in it that smacked 
of unreaUty and magic. It was the sort of phe- 
nomenon one encoimtered in dreams and read of m 
fairy-tale books. 

However, he was given no time to conjecture as 
to their presence and their appearance, for, check- 
ing their laughter and noisy conversation at the 
sight of Ruth on the ground, they came forward 
immediately. 

The seventh man (he of the English riding- 
breeches) instituted himself spokesman for the 
party. 

"I beg a thousand pardons, monsieur," said he 
in remarkably pure French, "but is it possible that 
we might be of any assistance? You have met 
with an accident, perhaps?" 

His eyebrows pointed the interrogation; but he 
was far too polite to press it or to seek an an- 
swer. 

"One of my friends, here, is a physician," he con- 
tinued, "and, by good fortune, he has his instru- 
ments with him. Early as it is, he has already had 
a client," and he pointed to the arm of his com- 
panion that lay in a sling. "Permit me," he added, 
"to present my very good friend. Monsieur le doc- 
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teur Bernard de Saint-Hilaire, member of the In- 
stitute and chevalier of the Legion of Honor." 

The elderly gentleman with the gray mustache 
returned Creighton Leigh's bow very graciously, 
and immediately opened his medicine-case and knelt 
at Ruth's head. The others awaited his report in 
silence. 

"We must get her to the Pr6-Catelan as soon as 
possible," annoimced the doctor, at length. "Her 
pulse is very feeble and irregular; the wound on 
the shoulder, although not serious, must have been 
painful and she has lost much blood. It is per- 
haps as well to do nothing at present to restore con- 
sciousness, as the jolting that transportation will 
involve would be but unnecessary torture for her. 
If you will assist me, monsieur," he nodded to Leigh, 
"we will carry her to the taxicab which we have 
waiting in the road. There are two of them, in 
fact, are there not?" 

"I have one." replied the gentleman in the rid- 
ing-breeches. 

"And I," added he whose arm was in the sling. 
At least I ordered one with the option of chang- 
ing it to a hearse in case I should be shot in the 
heart. Ce cher Dartex is sometimes careless with 
firearms." 

Ruth stirred and opened her eyes. 

Was it the magic of the name of Dartex? Was 
it a sudden stimulation of the heart? Or was it 
simply nature reasserting herself? I do not pre- 
tend to know; but putting no faith in latter-day 
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miracles, I am inclined to believe that it was merely 
because Ruth had been unconscious long enough. 

The first person she saw was Doctor Saint-Hi- 
laire, the second was Creighton Leigh, and the third 
was Ren6 Dartex, statuesque in his riding-breeches, 
his arms folded gracefully across his silk shirt. Her 
hands instinctively sought her hair and then her 
collar, for she felt that she must look a fright; and, 
like Creighton Leigh, she did not pause to wonder 
why seven strangers were standing over her in the 
Bois de Boulogne. There was plenty to occupy her 
mind in the realization that one of those strangers 
was Ren6 Dartex. Forgetting wounded shoulder 
and recent vertigo, she sat up, pulled her habit down 
over her knees, and rose unsteadily to her feet. 

"I think," said she, "that it must be time for 
breakfast." 

Although she did not directly address this remark 
to Dartex, Leigh noticed that she spoke in French. 
At the moment this seemed natural enough; later 
he had time to wonder. 

The seven strangers cried "Bravo" in unison, and 
Dartex, with a superb bow, added: "My taxicab is 
at your disposal, madame." 

"Mademoiselle," she corrected him. 

He bowed once more. 

"May I oflFer you my arm?" said he. 

"Thank you. Monsieur Dartex," she answered. 
"You are very kind." 

She slipped a hand through the bend of his ejbow 
and the strange procession marched by twos across 
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the glade and down the bridle-path to the road. 
Luckily for Ruth, it was not far. She suffered the 
pam in her shoulder very bravely and silently, but 
when she sank into the tonneau of one of the wait- 
ing taxis her face was paper-white and her eyes 
large and dim. 

Creighton Leigh, Doctor Saint-Hilaire, and Dar- 
tex accompanied her; the others piled into the sec- 
ond car and they started slowly and carefully for 
the Pr6-Catelan. Dartex, on the way, slipped into 
his coat. Shirt-sleeves, even at the Pr6-Catelan 
and at eight in the morning, were inappropriate. 

"Of course," said Ruth, "I suppose we ought, by 
rights, to go into long explanations. This is a most 
remarkable occurrence, you know. The woimded 
maiden is rescued by the great playwright and they 
live happily ever after. It is only done in books, 
that sort of thing. Could you not, however, make 
a play out of it. Monsieur Dartex?" 

The great man did not appear surprised at being 
recognized. He took it, indeed, as a matter of 
course, much as the King of England would take it 
for granted that he should be cheered in Piccadilly. 

"I think," he answered, "that there is material 
there for a great epic. France has had none since 
the Chanson de Roland. But my presence on the 
scene is easily explained. To-day is Wednesday, 
and I usually am obliged to fight on Mondays, 
Wednesdays, and Fridays. It is annoying — ^but, qiie 
voulez-vous ? — I have so many enemies. This morn- 
ing I had the misfortime to shoot my friend Jules 
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Natel, the critic, in the forearm. That gave him 
ample satisfaction and his outraged sensibilities are 
appeased. We kissed each other on both cheeks 
and I invited him to breakfast. He is a charming 
boy, but very impetuous. Does yoiu: shoulder give 
you much pain?" 

"Not much," Ruth answered. "But tell me — 
what was Monsieur Natel's crime?" 

"A mere trifle," said Dartex — "a trifle, but I 
was forced to resent it. He wrote in Le Matin that 
the construction of my third act of La Chute was 
slipshod. I replied in an open letter that such critics 
as he should be gagged and deprived of their foun- 
tain pens. Whereupon he answered that the piece 
which would give him most pleasure to have me 
write would be my last will and testament. Then, 
naturally, I was forced to challenge him." 

"You are very reckless, are you not?" asked 
Ruth with a wondering, admiring look about her 
eyes. 

Dartex shrugged his shoulders in deprecation of 
the adjective. 

"It is my duty to be," he said. "In the evening 
I have no fears. Artificial light fills me with an in- 
describable extase and life seems too trivial to cling 
to and death too inevitable to shun. It is then 
that I challenge my friends and enemies. I confess, 
however, that in the early morning I find life sweet. 
This earth seems an old friend with whom I should 
be reluctant to part; the sunlight, the trees and the 
flowers, the fragrance of the dew on the grass, the 
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perpetual song of living things — oh, in the cool of 
the morning all those grow very dear to me. And 
it is always in the morning that I must go out and 
be shot at. I have fought fourteen duels, dear 
lady, and all of them in the morning when death is 
the least welcome and life the most beautiful. And 
fourteen mornings I have prayed to some god, whom 
in the evening I deride, that I may live to risk my 
life again. It is very foolish, is it not?" 

Doctor Saint-Hilaire interrupted before Ruth 
could reply. 

"Pardon me," said he, "but it is not wise that 
mademoiselle should agitate herself. I advise her to 
keep perfectly quiet and refrain from conversation. 
Her woimd has not yet been properly dressed." 

"Don't you think," suggested Creighton Leigh, 
"that it would be more sensible to take Miss HoU- 
worthy directly to her hotel? It is not so very 
much farther than the Pr6-Catelan and she would 
have to make the journey eventually, in any 



case." 



"That," said the doctor, "is for mademoiselle to 
decide. It depends but on whether she feels able 
to stand the long ride." 

They all turned to Ruth for her decision. 

"Ah," said she, "but in that case I rob you of 
your taxicab ? " 

"Not at all," answered Dartex promptly. "A 
taxicab we can procure at the Pr6-Catelan by tele- 
phone. But you rob us of your society, which is 
of far greater value. However, I think your friend 
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is right: it will be more sensible to go direct to 
your hotel. And, if you permit it, the doctor and 
I will accompany you. You may need the doctor 
en route — ^he might serve you in his professional 
capacity. And as for me, I should esteem it a priv- 
ilege." 

Ren6 Dartex's sincere protestations prevailed. 
With true Gallic chivalry he embroidered his theme 
imtil it seemed, almost, as though his morning would 
be spoiled, should he not be allowed to forego his 
breakfast at the Pr6-Catelan in order to escort Ruth 
directly to her hotel. Everything but the pleasiure 
he took in her society became, imder his subtly 
plausible explanations, of secondary importance — 
the duel was but a cocktail, the breakfast a hors 
d^xuvre; but the delight of serving mademoiselle, 
even in so trifling a way, was the day's piece de 
resistance. 

Ruth basked in the flattery, not, perhaps, because 
it was flattery, but because it fell from the lips of 
a man worth while. Forgetting any pain from her 
shoulder, she answered him with the heavy artil- 
lery of her eyes, and her smile was always ready 
and pregnant with understanding. 

Creighton Leigh, finding himself relegated to the 
background, writhed imeasily. He became sullen, 
even as Blashford on a certain occasion had be- 
come; but he told himself that he was vexed simply 
because Ruth was making a fool of herself with a 
man who should have been a perfect stranger. He 
swore to himself that he was not jealous. With 
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amazing rapidity he became a Mrs. Gnmdy for 
conventions: he regretted that American girls were 
permitted such freedom, and that, being permitted 
it, they should so abuse it. He prepared to read 
Ruth a severe lecture on the grave dangers of treat- 
ing a foreigner as one would an Anglo-Saxon. There 
was no trusting these French devils. Give them an 
inch and they reached out eager, clutching hands 
for an ell; lower the bars of convention with them 
by so much as a centimetre and they vaulted over 
them madly. 

All this soimded very well to his own ears; and 
he was stupid enough not to realize that it was 
engendered by jealousy, pure and simple. Dartex 
talked easily, amusingly, flowingly. He had a man- 
ner of turning his phrases, whether he was speak- 
ing in English or in French, that gave point to 
commonplaces. Like a great actor he could have 
said "it looks like rain" in a way to bring either 
laughter or tears. Poor Creighton Leigh, had he 
been as profoimd as Aristotle, could not have dis- 
tracted Ruth's attention for one moment from the 
Frenchman. Is that, perhaps, a reason why the 
Anglo-Saxon mistrusts the Latin? 

At the hotel, Dartex, with perfect discretion, for- 
bore to press his advantage. He waited near the 
ofl&ce while Creighton Leigh and Doctor Saint-Hi- 
laire accompanied Ruth to her rooms. But Dartex 
received a clasp of the hand and a grateful smile, 
that should have been ample reward. Thus en- 
couraged, he requested that he might be allowed 
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to pay his respects to Mrs. Rudolph the next day, 
and to inquire after Ruth's health. 

"That," said Ruth, "will be very nice of you. We 
shall expect you, then, at five." 

No trace of the coyness of the fleeing nymph in 
that. It was Shavian in its directness. 

Leigh whistled softly to himself. 

"Oh, I say," thought he, "that's going it a bit 
too strong. She's riding for a fall." 

And, more amusing, perhaps, Dartex would have 
agreed with him. 



VI 

It was only natural and polite that Ruth should 
have retamed Doctor Samt-Hilaire to attend her as 
physician; but I do not believe that she anticipated 
the need of much prescribing and nursing, and I am 
sure that, had she considered the possibility of being 
put to bed for a day or two, she would have lurged 
Dartex to postpone his call upon Mrs. Rudolph 
until later. 

Doctor Saint-Hilaire, with no hesitation, sent her 
to bed and told her to stay there imtil he gave her 
permission to get up. The bruise on her shoulder, 
said he, was not to be trifled with; she was to see 
no one save Mrs. Rudolph, the nurse, and himself. 
This, in truth, was sad news and disappointing. 

Ruth had visioned herself pouring tea for Mon- 
sieur Ren6 Dartex in her small salon, her cheeks in- 
terestingly pale, her eyes large, her lips pathetically 
unsteady from the effort of courageously enduring 
pain. She had a becoming tea-gown — ^blue with 
some very good lace on it — that revealed the line of 
her throat and floated like foam about her white 
arms. She had planned her costimie; she had de- 
cided on a novel arrangement of her hair — an in- 
formal, sick-room arrangement, low on her neck, 
loose, heavy, carefully careless. Nothing breeds 
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intimacy so quickly between a man and a woman as 
the tender wistfulness that the woman may assume 
during a graceful illness. 

It was wormwood and gall, therefore, to Ruth 
that she was imable to receive Dartex when he 
came on the following day. During the night she 
had obtained little sleep — ^whether because of the 
slight pain of her shoulder or whether because of 
the excitement experienced the day before, I know 
not. She lay awake, flat on her back, listening to 
the clocks of Paris count the hours of the night; 
and her mind seemed to become ever more active, 
more acute. She thought of a thousand and one 
things; she pictured herself in a thousand and one 
predicaments; she recalled phrases that she had 
used incorrectly, replies on which she might have 
improved, actions and behavior that she might 
have rendered more effective. As was her habit 
she invented whole conversations for future use — 
what she should say should she be quite imexpect- 
edly presented to King George while shooting on 
the moors; how she might address a convention of 
bishops met to revise the Prayer-Book of the Church 
of England; how she might express to Mr. Ber- 
nard Shaw her appreciation of "Fanny's First Play." 
She thought of all these, and she devoted perhaps 
thirty seconds to Jerome Defoe — ^an imsatisfactory, 
rebellious thirty seconds — and then, with a sigh, she 
allowed her mind to turn to Ren6 Dartex. 

What impression the young dramatist had made 
on Ruth Hollworthy is simple to describe and easy 
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to understand: what impression Ruth HoUworthy 
had made on him is another matter, and one that 
is far more difficult to convey inteUigibly. 

In the first place it must be borne in mind that 
an imeducated American knows France much more 
thoroughly than an educated Frenchman knows 
America. To a Frenchman his own country is in 
most cases sufficient: he is reluctant to leave it and 
does so only imder protest. With Americans it is 
different. We boast maudlinly that we have the 
word "home" in our dictionaries, and we forthwith 
proceed to expel it from our lives. 

This national restlessness has advantaged us in 
one way: it has taught us not to be surprised at 
any idiosyncrasies in oiu: neighbor, always provided, 
of course, that the neighbor be not of our own race. 
We can tolerate the most caddish of Englishmen, 
the most amorous of Frenchmen, the most brutal 
of Germans, because we judge them by standards 
other than those by which we judge our own coun- 
trymen. But the Frenchman weighs every one — 
foreign or native — on the same scales. He makes 
no allowance for race, color, or creed. 

Consequently, Dartex's conception of Ruth, after 
this first informal glimpse of her, was vastly differ- 
ent from the conception that would have been 
formed by an American or, even, by an English- 
man. He catalogued her briefly and rapidly, in a 
way that, had she been aware of it, would have 
greatly upset her woman's complacency. Unmar- 
ried — that fact he had been at pains to discover. 
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and it was a fact that had, at first, robbed her of 
mterest in his eyes. Indeed, had she not displayed 
compensating qualities and attractions, he would 
not have devoted to her a second thought. Unlike 
American yoimg men, a Frenchman does not waste 
much powder on a jeune fille. 

Ruth, however, he noted, was physically attrac- 
tive; she was, he supposed, rich — all Americans 
are rich; she was mentally alert; she was openly 
attracted by him and — this accusation would have 
opened her eyes — she was absolutely brazen. He 
squandered no more valuable time on the considera- 
tion of her. This imblushing, immaidenly, confi- 
dent poise of hers stamped her at once: she was, 
imdoubtedly, an American chorus girl who had done 
very well by herself. Indeed, she reminded him of 
a Gaiety girl, called Madge something-or-other, 
whom he had once met in London — except for the 
fact that Madge, although less clever and less well- 
informed, had been far more bashful and had con- 
ducted herself in a manner more befitting a young 
lady of refinement. Madge could go nowhere un- 
chaperoned. "We gels on the stige don't forget 
that we are still lidies. Once a lidy, always a Udy, 
you know." 

How different from Ruth! It was refreshing to 
Dartex to find a girl who, like her, had no false 
pretenses. 

This seems at first glance to have been, on his 
part, an amazingly stupid misconception of Ruth's 
character and position in life. But it is to be re- 
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membered that it was based on merely an hour's 
conversation with her under rather distressing con- 
ditions. Later, of course, when he came to know 
her better, he was forced to alter so hasty and in- 
accurate a judgment; but later, when he was forced 
so to do, he was greatly at a loss to know what 
to substitute. RutJi was of a breed with which he 
was totally unacquainted. It dazed him that a 
respectable yoimg girl should, in dress and in con- 
versation and in behavior, diJffer so radically from 
the time-honored, traditional young girl of his ac- 
quaintance. He was not to blame; Ruth, perhaps, 
was not to blame; the fault lay in the difference 
in points of view. Hi omnes lingua^ institutiSy legibuSy 
inter se differunt. 

Accordingly when, on the following day, he sent 
up his card at the Hotel Meurice, he did so with 
an amused smile that such formality should be de- 
manded. He remembered, however, that his friend 
Madge had been a great stickler for the outward 
and visible signs of respect. 

Mrs. Rudolph received him in the little salon. 
She was alone. Ruth, she explained, was to be 
kept in bed for a day or two until she should have 
completely recovered from the shock of her bruise. 

Dartex quite plainly evidenced his disappoint- 
ment; for he had certainly not bothered to come 
in from Versailles to call only on a "stage mother." 
He was very polite, very correct, as experience with 
Madge's mother when she was sober had taught 
him that he was expected to be. Bowing low and 
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gracefully, he presented the large bouquet of roses 
that he had procured to grace the occasion. 

"Will you be so kind as to deliver these to ma- 
demoiselle, with my compliments and my most dis- 
tinguished sentiments," said he in EngUsh, and pre- 
pared to withdraw. 

Mrs. Rudolph made no motion to detain him. 
Cordial enough, she was not too cordial. So it 
was not her fault that he did not carry out his 
intention and depart without further words. But 
as he turned, his eye rested on two visiting-cards 
that lay, face upward, on the table; and on them 
was engraved very neatly the name of the Marquise 
de Beauvoisin. This upset all his plans, and left 
him mentally gasping. The Marquise de Beauvoisin 
was a name to conjure with: it stood for breeding, 
culture, wealth, and position. An intimacy with 
her was a social halo. 

Dartex hesitated. Then, after a graceful prelude, 
he begged permission to remain with Mrs. Rudolph 
for a while. He was so much interested in America 
and Americans. He admired especially American 
women — ^he was writing a play that dealt with 
Americans. Oh, no, not with Americans of Mrs. 
Rudolph's class — ^but with those ordinary tourists 
of the bourgeoisie who are so annoyingly inquisitive 
and energetic and who talk as though they believed 
all Paris were deaf. 

He remained twenty minutes perhaps; but at the 
end of that time he had won over Mrs. Rudolph 
to his adherence. In just what lay his charm it is 
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difficult to say. I have already touched on his 
power of embellishing the commonplace. Add to 
this an aKveness in his words, intonations, and 
gestures; add, again, his willingness to Usten atten- 
tively and with every appearance of intense inter- 
est; add, finally, the abiUty to flatter subtly and 
inoffensively — an abiUty that was dropped from the 
repertoire of most men into the waste-basket about 
the time that the head of Louis XVI was similarly 
disposed of. 

Availing himself, then, of all these uncommon 
resources, Ren6 Dartex left the Hotel Meurice with 
the assurance that his afternoon had not been 
wasted; and, to make assurance doubly sure, he 
departed with an invitation to dine with Mrs. 
Rudolph and Ruth as soon as the latter should be 
capable of raising a fork to her hps in public. 

From the hotel, Dartex walked to a club in the 
Rue Volney, where he was in the habit of dining 
when business or pleasure called him into town 
from Versailles. Its members were drawn from all 
classes of society and were of all races and creeds. 
One thing only they had in common — a desire to 
play baccarat in legitimate ease and in congenial 
surroimdings. There came actors and playwrights 
and poets and artists; rich manufacturers and wary 
politicians; a scattering of the aristocracy — the out- 
at-the-elbows aristocracy, for the most part, with 
very old names and very old clothes; fabulously 
wealthy Jews who had loaned money to crowned 
kings; traders of the bourse who gambled both as 
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a business and as a relaxation; an American or two, 
strident-voiced, but phlegmatic losers; narrow-faced 
Egyptians with impenetrable eyes and slim nervous 
fingers; swarthy Greeks, swarthier Turks; shy, 
friendly Japanese; bearded Belgians — all of them 
intent on the interminable dealing of pasteboard 
cards. 

Dartex stood at one of the tables, watching the 
play. A heavy man with a square beard had taken 
the bank and was winning almost every coup. The 
circle of men about the table were grumbhng and 
complaining, each one taking his losses after his 
own fashion. A slender, blond-headed boy, with 
the face of a Raphael cherub adorned with a mono- 
cle, was betting in thousand-franc notes. He was 
very pale and his lips were not quite steady. 

Dartex nodded to several acquaintances and then, 
perceiving Jules Natel seated to the right of the 
dealer, his arm still in a sling but his mustaches 
turned triumphantly upward, he went to him and 
laid a hand Ughtly on his shoulder. 

"You have lost enough, Jules," said he. "Come 
with me into the reading-room. I have something 
to say to you." 

The dramatic critic turned irritably. He had 
been losing consistently and was prepared to spend 
the night sending good money after bad. 

"Leave me alone, Ren6," he gnmibled. "This 
banker here has a sacred luck. I cannot afford to 
stop now. He has just turned up a nine three 
times in succession. It is imbelievable. No, let 
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me be, I tell you. I «liall doubtless sit here until 
midnight — the camel! Look, he has an eight this 
time! Ah, vraiment, monsieur, c^est un peu fort I 
Rien que les abattages — tout le tempSj tout le temps. 
A la fitly qa dement pluidt Snervant. Je vous en prie, 
monsieur, ayez un peu de pitie; nous n^avons pas 
tous, comme vous, des mines d^or dans VAmeriqus 
duSudr 

The Brazilian greeted this sally with a slow smile 
that lost itself in his beard. He knew that his suc- 
cess laid him open to all sorts of satirical remarks; 
for Frenchmen, like children, are wont to play their 
games to the accompaniment of a running fire of 
conversation. 

Dartex, perceiving that Jules Natel was not to 
be moved until he should have either won back 
what he had lost or staked his last five-franc piece 
in the effort, bided his time patiently, tossing a 
louis on the table, occasionally, when the moment 
seemed propitious. But the Brazilian's luck per- 
sisted, and at length Natel pushed back his chair 
and arose in disgust. 

"Monsieur," said he, addressing the fortimate 
banker, "I am forced to deprive you of my pres- 
ence. I have lost everything except my forgiving 
disposition." 

"Idiot," said Dartex, putting his arm through 
that of the critic, "will you come with me, now, 
and listen to what I have to say?" 

Natel raised his eyes in resignation. 

"All great men have their confidants," he ex- 
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claimed. "Have I sunk so low as to become merely 
a stick to lean upon? Yes, I am coming. Pour 
out your soul into my ears and buy me a dinner 
for my pains." 

Dartex led the way to the reading-room, which, 
as he had foreseen, was deserted. 

"Sit down," he commanded briefly. 

"Well," said Natel, "and then ?" 

"Listen." 

"I Usten." 

The playwright selected a cigarette from his gold 
case, lighted it with a match taken from a gold box 
and puffed at it deUberately and silently. 

"There is too much gold about you," observed 

Natel. "It is in bad taste — bourgeois gentilhomme.^^ 

"I know that as well as you, my dear Jules, but 

I can't help it. I am forced to carry them — ^they 

were given to me." 

"Ladies?" 

"Yes, ladies." 

"Fools," commented Natel briefly. 

Dartex shrugged. 

"Why don't you leave them alone?" pursued 
Natel. "They take up too much of your time and 
they distract you from your work. Your work 
is deteriorating, I tell you. Look at La Chute, for 
instance." 

"Don't be idiotic," recommended Dartex irri- 
tably. "I shot you in the arm yesterday because 
you said that in print, in yoiu* vile newspaper. 
Where do you want me to shoot you to-morrow?" 
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"I shan't bother you to repeat. What did you 
want to tell me? Have you been taken into the 
Academy, or have you married your cook?" 

"Neither," replied Dartex. "I am going to 
break with Yvonne Rosselange — that's all." 

The critic stared at him, pursed his lips to whistle, 
thought better of it and, instead, opened them 
wide in an astonished gape. 

"My dear friend," he said at length, "when you 
attempt to do that, the shrieks and lamentations 
and recriminations will rock the Eiffel Tower." 

"So much the worse for the Eiffel Tower, then," 
returned Dartex smoothly. "It has to be done." 

"Are you serious?" 

"I try not to be, but, as you hint, one has mis- 
givings in undertaking a thing of this sort. When 
you tell a woman that you love her, she pities you ; 
but when you tell her you have ceased to love her 
she pities herself, and then — en garde^ 

"Precisely," agreed Natel. "You have put a 
banaUty so neatly that it soimds almost like a 
very wise remark." 

Dartex shook his head at him sadly. 

"My dear Jules," he said, "I shall never become 
conceited in your company. But, I beg of you, 
put aside your critic's robes long enough to ask me 
why and when and how. Are not such interroga- 
tions thronging to your lips?" 

"They are," said Natel, with conviction. "Tell 
me, then, why and when and how." 

Dartex, stretching his legs straight out in front 
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of him, leaned back in his chair and, with eyes 
half shut, blew smoke clouds up toward the ceiling. 

"You remember," said he, "the yoimg American 
giri whom we foimd lying on the grass yesterday 
morning in the Bois de Boulogne?" 

Natel's nod signified that he did. 

"WeU, that is why." 

"That is why!" echoed the critic. "No, my 
friend, you must not so condense your explanations. 
You are too succinct. 'That is why,' you say, and, 
behold, I know no more than I did before. What 
about this American girl? Who is she?" 

"How should I know?" retorted Dartex placidly. 
"Does any one know ever who an American is?" 

"Is she married? — is she rich? — ^is she attractive? 
— is she respectable? Come, my dear Ren6, un- 
bosom yourself." 

"She is immarried," answered the playwright; 
"she is rich — I suppose; she is attractive to me — 
which is aU that is necessary; and I am beginning 
to beUeve that, in spite of a certain sophistication, 
a certain 'I have lived' air about her, she is per- 
fectly respectable." 

" She is a jeune fiUe, then ? " 

"I think," answered Dartex gravely, "that she 
deserves the title." 

"And you intend to break with Yvonne in order 
to— what? In order to marry this young Ameri- 
can?" 

"Ah," said Dartex, "now you ask me too much. 
How should I know? I intend to break with 
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Yvonne simply in order to have my path clear 
ahead of me. I want to travel Ught — ^with no 
impedimenta^ as Caesar used to say. And, also, I 
will confess to you that I am becoming weary of 
Yvonne." 

"You have told me that before," objected Natel. 

"Yes? Well, I tell it you again, then, and this 
time I shall tell it to Yvonne, also." 

"That," suggested the critic very sagely, "will 
be a different matter." 

"It will, indeed," agreed Dartex; "but I have de- 
voted to it some little thought, and I have evolved 
a plan of genius. Inasmuch as you are to play an 
important r61e, my boy, I came all the way here to 
find you." 

"So you drag me into it?" grumbled Natel. 
"That is like you. You challenge me to a duel 
one day, shoot me in the arm the next, and the 
third day you ask me to help you break off a Uaison. 
Ren6, my friend, you are a very remarkable man. 
If you wrote plays as well as you Uve them you 
would be, also, a very remarkable dramatist." 

"A thousand thanks," answered Dartex. "You 
are altogether encouraging." 

"What is it you want me to do?" 

"You are fond of Yvonne, are you not?" 

The critic regarded his friend quizzically. 

"Who told you that?" he inquired. 

"She did." 

"She had no business to, then. I never hinted 
at anything of the sort." 
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"You call on her occasionally — ^when I am not 
there?" 

"Yes; purely formal calls — par politesse.^^ 

"Exactly," said Dartex. "Oh, I am not com- 
plaining. Far from it, my friend. It falls in ad- 
mirably with my plan. Now, the next time you 
go to see her — par politesse^ as you say — ^you are 
to warn me of the day and hour. And then you 
are to make your call not quite so purely formal 
— do you imderstand? Give your fat, sentimental 
nature full play; get down on your knees to her; 
tell her she has eyes that make you drunk; tell 
her she has hair as golden as the fleece of Jason; 
tell her her lips are wine, her teeth are pearls, and 
her neck is a tower of ivory. That will please her. 
I know, because I have already told her that; but 
she will, doubtless, like to hear it again. In the 
midst of all this I enter. Low lights, soft music. 
I turn white with rage but I maintain a remark- 
able calm. I give you both one look of scorn. 
I cry: 'False friend!' Then I turn on my heel 
and leave forever. Quick curtain. Sticces fou.^^ 

Natel smiled ruefuUv. 

"And I suppose," said he, "that on the follow- 
ing day you challenge me to another duel." 

Dartex leaned forward and spoke very confiden- 
tially. 

"Not at all," he said. "On the following day 
I take you to Paillard's and give you the best din- 
ner you can order, vin compris. Is it a bargain?" 

"It's a gift," replied the critic. 



VII 

During the spring Ruth saw Dartex a great deal 
— too much, in fact, for the peace of mind of Mrs. 
Rudolph, who, while frankly enthusiastic herself 
about the young dramatist, viewed Ruth's enthu- 
siasm with misgivings. 

"Your companionship, my dear," she said, "may 
be a great stimulus, but you make my life a de- 
cidedly uneasy one." 

"Ah ha!" answered Ruth, "that is good for you 
— ^it keeps you young." 

Mrs. Rudolph was not the only one, however, 
to regard the friendship between Ruth and Dartex 
with disquietude; for Creighton Leigh, who beheved 
in doing everything according to established prece- 
dent, grew very desperate after repeated rebuffs and 
undertook to admonish Ruth severely. 

"You wiU Uve to regret your intimacy with that 
man," said he. "He is not to be trusted; his in- 
tentions are not honorable." 

"What do you mean by honorable?" asked Ruth, 
striving to pin him down. 

But Leigh refused to specify. He dallied safely 
in the abstract and propoimded vague generalities. 

"Of course," said Ruth at length, "I see what 
you are driving at. You want me to imderstand 
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that he will not marry me and that you will. You 
wish to insinuate that he is toying with my aflFec- 
tions — ^isn't that what it is called in your extensive 
vocabulary? Well, my dear boy, don't allow your- 
self to become perturbed. I think I can take care 
of myself." 

Creighton Leigh wondered afterward why she 
flushed at this last phrase. He had not had the 
advantage of having read Jerome's letter to Mrs. 
Rudolph regarding those who feel competent to 
"take care of themselves." 

Ruth remembered it, and it brought her up short 
every time she employed the expression. 

Creighton eyed her gloomily. 

"I don't see that I am doing any good by stop- 
ping here in Paris. You appear to be jolly well 
through with me." 

"Through with you !" echoed Ruth with a laugh. 
Dear child, I never so much as began." 
Women," said Leigh, "are the devil." 

"Cheer up, Creighton — ^all women aren't. I'll 
introduce you to Pamela Burke if you want. You 
will Uke her." 

The Englishman snorted his vexation. 

"I am extremely obUged," said he very stiffly, 
"but I fancy I can find consolation for myself." 

"Surely," she answered pleasantly; "Paris is full 
of it." 

That was the last time he had spoken to her; 
but she heard from divers soiurces that he had been 
playing his cards according to Hoyle. The disap- 
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pointed lover had sought solace in dissipation. He 
had been seen intoxicated in the American bars; 
he had lost fifty thousand francs at baccarat; he 
had supped with a young woman, with copper- 
colored hair and red Ups and white skin and a 
black past, at the Abbaye, under the horrified eyes 
of respectable people who had no business to be 
there. So much for Creighton Leigh. 

When she heard of this, Ruth sighed plaintively 
and reflected that she was a wrecker of lives. She 
came to believe, then, that she was a dangerous 
woman — a sort of George Sand, only not quite so 
homely. And imfortunately it all added to her 
self-confidence. 

She no longer courted Pamela Burke and invita- 
tions to Versailles; and if Pamela made a mental 
note of the fact that Dartex had ceased to "drop 
in" so frequently as formerly to play ecarte with 
her father, she uttered no protest. Pamela never 
pursued men: with a perfect passivity she allowed 
them to pursue her, and if they seemed at times 
to falter and grow cool she did not bore them with 
vain upbraidings. 

Ruth had mentioned Pamela to Dartex on one 
occasion. She had done so non-committally, how- 
ever, prepared to take her cue from his reply. 

"Yes, of course," he had answered — "Pamela 
Burke? She lives at Versailles with her father. I 
know them both quite well. She has an excellent 
cook and very pretty coloring. She is altogether 
a charming chfld." 
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"She had a great deal to say about you," ob- 
served Ruth, dangling her bait temptingly in order 
to draw him out. 

"Truly? That astonishes me. I have never 
heard her say a great deal about any one or any- 
thing. I had imagined she did nothing but dream 
her dreams." 

"You credit her with. a vivid imagination?" 

"No, no. Don't misunderstand. I credit her 
with a complete innocence, and it is only the in- 
nocent who dream their dreams — we others live 
them." 

Ruth might have scented danger in this last. 
Perhaps she did. 

"We others live them?" she repeated — "if we 
dare." 

He shook his head. 

"Ah," said he, "there are cowards, of course, 
who do not dare to Uve, just as there are cowards 
who do not dare to die. In either case they are 
despicable. In France we consider that to live is 
to love and that to love is to Uve. Accordingly, 
seeking life we seek love, and we find them hand in 
hand. They are twin stars; and they are the only 
stars in our horizon." 

"There are other stars," objected Ruth. "Have 
you no use for fame?" 

"Fame!" he answered with a shrug. "Fame is 
but artificial Ught. It flares and dims and sputters 
and goes out. It is very fickle. Men work for 
fame — they strive, they fight, they sweat, they 
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steal, they murder to obtain it. And then they 
look back and, behold, they see that they have 
wasted their lives. They have nothing — ^not even 
a memory — ^not the fragrance of a caress — ^not the 
bitter sweetness of a tear. But love is different — 
great love never wastes a life — great love ennobles 
and nourishes life." 

He stopped abruptly, smiled, shrugged his shoul- 
ders a little and waved his slim hands in the air. 

" F(7t/d," he concluded. "I talk too much. But 
you are responsible — ^you stimulate me — ^you sweep 
me away." 

And that was all. Ruth was certain, however, 
that the speech had not been inspired by her ques- 
tion about Pamela Burke. She was quite ready to 
believe him when he told her that she was, herself, 
the stimulus. She felt that her mind and her heart 
were at one with his — ^always a dangerous idea — 
and she fancied that there must be some intangible 
connection — some electric current between them 
that transmitted to the other every brain and heart 
throb that either of them experienced. 

With this delightful belief as an hypothesis to 
work on, she began to study his every mannerism, 
his every trick of speech, his every significant ges- 
ture; and she soon knew his habits of thought so 
thoroughly that often she was able to foresee his 
words before they were uttered. Given half a sen- 
tence, she could invariably complete it for him, and 
she learned to answer questions asked only by his 
eyes. This convinced her — ^and possibly him, also 
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— that they were mates, if not of the heart, at least 
of the mind. 

If she had been introspective before, she became 
doubly so now. She devoted half her waking hours 
to dissecting herself and her sensations. Putting 
herself under the microscope, she noted every flut- 
tering of her wings; and she rejoiced and wondered 
to find herself so interesting a specimen. 

Before June was fairly imder way she asked her- 
self a momentous question and demanded a frank, 
expKcit reply. Was she in love with Ren6 Dartex? 

She had not long to wait: a multitude of voices 
within her cried out the answer with a vehemence 
not to be denied; and the answer was, frankly and 
explicitly, "yes" ! 

This condition of the heart once admitted, she 
bent her energies the more strenuously to making 
herself indispensable to Dartex. She had had evi- 
dence already that he valued her companionship; 
she had had hints that he admired her beauty; 
at times it seemed, even, that he had come very 
near to telling her he loved her. Everything pointed 
to a normally facile conquest. Where then, she 
asked herself, was the man who could resist her? 
And a very impleasant little demon whispered in a 
very impleasant little voice: "Jerome Defoe." 
She gagged the demon. 

It must not be inferred that she passed all her 
days with Ren6 Dartex. She was far too wise, 
indeed, to permit him to see her every time he 
expressed a wish to do so. No, she was not of 
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those unfortunate maidens who lose their tech- 
nique along with their hearts. Rather, she became 
more baflMng, more elusive, more subject to moods, 
more purposely mcomprehensible. She alternated 
coyness and frankness with amazing success. The 
average man, of course, completely bewildered, would 
have held his hands up to heaven and given up the 
chase m either disgust or despair. Dartex did noth- 
ing of the sort: he rejoiced to meet an opponent 
worthy of his experienced steel; he revelled in her 
adroitness; he applauded every stroke. And, al- 
though he would not for the world have had her 
realize it, he saw through her as if she had been 
crystal. 

That he appreciated her companionship to its 
full value, he showed by the assiduity with which 
he asked for her company. Usurping Creighton 
Leigh's place, he rode with her in the mornings; 
he lunched with her in the open-air restaurants of 
the Bois and the Champs-Ely s6es; in the afternoons 
he escorted her to galleries or exhibitions or recep- 
tions or the races; he dined frequently with her and 
Mrs. Rudolph, conducting them to restaurants that 
they would never have discovered without his gui- 
dance; and in the evenings he presented them with 
seatg for any theatre that they cared to attend. 
Truly a convenient friend in a number of ways ! 

Ruth, accepting but half of the invitations that 
he held out, managed, nevertheless, to see him for 
at least a short period every day of the week — a 
fact that did not escape the notice of society, both 
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American and French, and on which even the news-' 
papers found space to comment. Dartex had never 
before been known to display such enthusiasm. 

This notoriety brought with it showers of invita- 
tions and visits from ambitious ladies of the Ameri- 
can colony and from a certain class of Parisians — 
a class that it is difficult accxirately to define since 
it has no definite boundaries. Its membership in- 
cludes the rich and comparatively recent aristoc- 
racy of both sexes, and a scattering of yoimg men 
of the less rich and less recent aristocracy; it in- 
cludes, also, great artists and less great artists in 
all branches of art; it includes stray, wandering 
women and men from aU countries who, not carmg, 
for a multitude of reasons, to live at home, have 
flocked to Paris to enlist in its social Foreign Legion. 
Most of these have had checkered careers — ^not a 
few, however, should be wearing stripes. They are 
not, alas, very nice people, but they are, equally 
alas, the only Parisians that the great majority of 
Americans are permitted ever to know. 

But Ruth was not mature enough to possess a 
fine discrimination. Although her instinct, which 
was excellent, told her that these newly formed 
acquaintanceships of hers were not quite what they 
should be, she chose not to heed her instinct. "She 
could take care of herself." Ah, there it was again ! 
Mrs. Rudolph, like a great many other virtuous, 
well-meaning people, who shirk unpleasantness and 
dodge responsibility, was blameworthy — more so, I 
think, than Ruth. But it must, for the sake of 
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justice, be admitted that Mrs. Rudolph had her 
hands very full. The world has ever sympathized 
with the hen that found herself responsible for the 
career of the natatorial duckling. 

Of course people talked. It is a sad fact that, 
in this world, a great many more people talk than 
Usten. No sooner was it manifest that a chit of 
a girl from America had made a conquest of the 
great Dartex, than envious ones took it upon them- 
selves to inform her of his desperate past, his disso- 
lute present, and his undoubtedly disgraceful future. 
I do not intend to be unkind when I say that most 
of these talebearers were women. There is a cer- 
tain unwritten law that grants women more lati- 
tude in this direction than men. Perhaps it is be- 
cause, as a rule, men Uve in glass-houses and are 
therefore afraid to throw stones; while women — let 
us be gallant — are fortified by the bulwark of a 
virtue that is proof against attempted retahation. 

Ruth Ustened to all that they had to say with 
amazing serenity. If they expected to see her 
wince they were disappointed, and, having imloaded 
their hearts out of what they termed disinterested 
friendsliip for her, they beat a retreat, often in no 
Kttle confusion and disorder. Her very calmness 
was withering. 

There came a day, however, when her self-con- 
trol, strained beyond the breaking point, gave way 
and left her angry, weak, miserable, and in tears. 

It was a Sunday in June — the Simday of the 
final steeplechase at Auteuil. Ren6 Dartex, who 
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owned two tolerable horses and who raced them 
partly for amusement, partly for advertisement, 
had entered one of the two m the Grand Steeple- 
chase. Although he had little hope of winning with 
it, he invited half a dozen friends to limch with 
him at the Pr6-Catelan and to go on from there 
to the track that they might be present, as he put 
it, to console him if the horse broke its neck at the 
water-jump. Appropriately enough he had named 
the animal La Chute, after his latest play. 

Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph were, of course, included 
in the party; and there was Jxiles Natel, the critic; 
there was the Marquis de Beauvoisin, who was a 
member of the Academy, a poet, and a gentleman; 
and there was his wife, who had been Margaret 
O'Brian of New York, a friend of Mrs. Rudolph 
before the latter's widowhood. 

It was one of those imcertain days that come to 
Paris m May. In the morning it had rained during 
a brief hour, and then the sim had come gallantly 
out and the city shone like a jewel. In the after- 
noon, however, gray clouds scudded up from the 
horizon, reaching out writhing arms like those of 
some huge, angry octopus. The third race had 
scarcely been run before the rain fell. It fell sud- 
denly and violently, and with no consideration for 
the hats and silks and laces that it fell upon. 

On all sides of the pesage women picked up their 
skirts and, with frank display of gay silk stockings, 
ran for the shelter of 'the grandstand or of the 
betting booths. The pelouse, inside the circle of the 
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track, became a field of shiny black umbrellas. 
There was much talking and laughing and com- 
plaining, pimctuated by shrill feminine cries of dis- 
may when some tiny patent-leather slipper was mud- 
died or some cherished feather drenched. A few 
of the braver, or more hardened, or more eager, 
lingered under the trees in front of the board, mark- 
ing off the scratched horses on their programmes 
and studying the list of jockeys and the weights; 
and the employers of the pari mutuel threaded their 
devious, hurried ways through the crowd, calling out 
monotonously: ^^Troisikme rose — rose troisiemel^^ or 
^^Deuxihme jaune — void la deuxieme jaunel^^ and 
distributing the little pink or yellow slips that con- 
veyed an approximation of the betting odds. 

Ruth, having temporarily lost Jules Natel, her 
escort, in the crowd, was standing in line by one 
of the remoter booths, waiting to place a bet on 
La Chute for the fourth race, when the flood fell. 
She flattened herself out quickly against the wall, 
seekmg the uncertain shelter of the overhanging 
roof. Beside her was a woman who, having been 
behind Ruth in the line, found herself forced to 
adopt the same tactics or undergo a thorough drench- 
ing in attempting a sortie as far as the grandstand. 
So the two women stood together, side by side, 
and looked at each other, smiling slightly in mu- 
tual sympathy at their predicament. And suddenly, 
recognizing each other, they ceased to smile. 

After an uneasy silence Yvonne Rosselange spoke. 
She was very coiurteous and her voice was deep and 
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softly modulated, as are the voices of so many 
Frenchwomen. 

"I ask your pardon, mademoiselle," said she in 
French, "but have I not the pleasure of addressing 
Mademoiselle Ruth Hollworthy ? " She pronounced 
it, however, Reut 011-for-tee. 

Ruth bowed an acknowledgment. 

"Yes," she answered; "it is Mademoiselle Ros- 
selange, is it not?" And then she added, as a sort 
of explanation: "One sees your photographs so 
often — you are very well-known even by those who 
have not met you." 

The actress smiled, not very enthusiastically. 
Ruth decided that she was, if not beautiful, at 
least pretty. The adjective piquante, so often ill- 
applied, might have been coined to fit her. She was 
a dark-haired little woman, with abnormally large 
baby eyes and a wide, red mouth. Her nose, evi- 
dently the one small feature of her face, was short 
and uptilted. Her hair covered her ears and her 
hat almost covered her eyebrows; and this latter 
fact caused her to thrust back her head and to 
raise her chin in order to enlarge her range of vision, 
thus givmg to her the cocky, impudent appearance 
of some gayly feathered bird reaching out to be fed. 

"To advertise," said she — ^"oh, that is part of 
my business. On the stage one has to keep one's 
face ever before the public eye and one's name 
ever in the public mouth. But you, who are not 
of the stage — ^you, too, mademoiselle, are well-known 
to the world of Paris. May I felicitate you?" 
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Although the words were gracious enough, her 
manner betrayed a trace of sarcasm in this last. 
Ruth stiffened instinctively. 

"I am sorry," said she evenly, "but I do not 
imderstand what you mean to say." 

Yvonne's smile was maddening: it was com- 
pounded of malice and of patronizing appraisal. 

"You are so young," she murmured — "and so 
innocent. It is refreshing." 

Again, although the words were imobjectionable, 
the manner was hostile. 

Ruth pretended to study the condition of the 
weather. It was manifestly a pretense, since the 
rain was falling in sheets. There was no relief in 
sight — ^no opportunity for Escape. She wondered, 
in truth, if she desired to escape. Conscience and 
her innate sense of what was proper and correct 
told her that she had no business to bandy words 
with an actress of the Th^toe des Vari6t6s who 
had been, and doubtless still was, the acknowledged 
mistress of Ren6 Dartex. But curiosity and that 
confidence in her ability to emerge successfully from 
any encounter urged her to remain and listen to 
the woman. After all, Yvonne Rosselange, in her 
capacity of artiste dramatique, occupied a position 
of a sort in Parisian society. She- was invited to 
many houses, not only as a paid performer but as 
a guest. Ruth could see no valid reason for turn- 
ing her back on her and running away in the rain. 
Besides, Ruth prided herself on her modernity and, 
included in modernity, certainly, is a willingness to 
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face men and women of all sorts and conditions. 
The modem young girl is especially interested in 
her imfortimate sisters. 

In any case the rain, if it did not altogether 
necessitate staying, gave an ample excuse for so 
doing. Perhaps, had the day been clear, or had 
the storm suddenly ceased, the conversation that 
followed woxild not have taken place either then 
or later. It is an open question which the average 
woman would prefer: to ruin her best gown or 
her peace of mind. 

"I think," said Ruth, "that the rain is about 
to stop." 

Obviously it had no such intention. 

"You are an optimist, mademoiselle," replied 
Yvonne with a laugh. "I see that you have all the 
virtues. Perhaps that is because life has treated 
you very kindly." 

"Perhaps," agreed Ruth. 

"You have everything you desire." 

This being apparently a mere statement of fact, 
demanded no reply. 

"What horse did you bet on?" asked Yvonne 
abruptly, after a short silence. "I see you have 
taken out tickets on the race." 

"Yes, mdeed," said Ruth. "I bet on La Chute." 

Yvonne raised her eyebrows. 

"Ah? You bet on Rent's horse." 

"Why not? Any horse might win in weather 
like this." 

"Ren6 tells me that he has no hope to win with 
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him. It will be a miracle if he finishes at all. How- 
ever, one cannot have luck at everything. Have I 
not reason? — tell me, you who should know." 

"I who should know?" echoed Ruth. "Again I 
fail to understand, mademoiselle." 

"Must I truly explain?" asked Yvonne. "Ah, 
no, I think not. It is so brutal, so banal, to put 
such things in words. And I do not believe that 
you are too young to know what I mean. Let us 
say that Ren6 has been very lucky in affairs of the 
heart. That, at least, is a statement that both of 
us can understand and appreciate." 

"Mademoiselle," answered Ruth, "I neither un- 
derstand nor appreciate any remark you have made. 
If you are endeavoring to insinuate something that 
you are imwilling to say, I must ask you kindly to 
stop." 

Yvonne's laugh was shrill and her voice lost more 
than a trifle of its meUow sweetness. 

"Very well," she cried, "let us be frank — let us 
be brutally frank! I love Ren6 Dartex. Voilal 
Am I making myself understood at last?" 

"But yes," said Ruth calmly. "I understand 
that perfectly. You need not have hesitated to 
say so at the beginning." 

The actress, determined to betray no more ex- 
citement than this young American girl beside her, 
bit her lip and struggled for composure. But it is 
hard for a Latin to equal an Anglo-Saxon in the 
curbing of emotion. Ruth, feeling that so far she 
had the upper hand, was reUshing her success to the 
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utmost. She had that not unpleasant sensation of 
danger, muninent but evitable, that we get when we 
peer over a precipice; she felt that thrill that we 
have when a physician removes his stethoscope and 
prepares to tell us whether we have heart-disease or 
indigestion. Yvonne's emotions, however, were not, 
I fear, so refined. She was simply a jealous woman 
— ^and jealous women are very primitive, aren't they ? 

"Listen, my little friend," said Yvonne with an 
unpleasant narrowing of her eyes. "Listen a Uttle. 
I am Yvonne Rosselange of the Vari6t&. You say, 
perhaps, that you are aware of that ? CJood. What, 
now, are you? I answer for you: you are Ruth 
HoUworthy of America — ^very young and very rich. 
That is all, is it not?" 

"That is even too much," objected Ruth. "I 
am not rich." 

"Bah!" said Yvonne, with a shrug that was im- 
polite but expressive. "You Americans always say 
that. But you are all rich. I know Americans — 
I have seen them order dinners and tip waiters. 
They conduct themselves like kings — ^like drunken 
kings." 

Ruth was nervously amused. 

"Every American is a king in his own right," 
said she gravely; but the laughter in her eyes was 
ample evidence of her insincerity. It was the sort 
of remark that, imder ordinary circumstances, she 
would have blushed to have recorded against her. 

"So be it," said Yvonne. "You are a queen, 
then, in a nation of kings. But what else are you ? 
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What have you that will prove to me that you are 
more deserving than I? I have wit, brains, abil- 
ity, ambition, understanding, and a fair amount of 
beauty. I am a successful artist on the stage; I 
have made of myself a personage; I have color — 
personaKty. I have a position in Paris; I am a 
part of Paris. In my way I am as famous as Ren6, 
himself. But who, I repeat, are you? — and what 
are you ? Come, let us dot the i's : for what reason 
shall I permit you to take Ren6 Dartex away from 
me?" 

"Because," answered Ruth promptly, "because 
you cannot prevent it." 

The words were out before she could realize their 
infelicity. In uttering them 3he had lowered her- 
self to the Frenchwoman's level : she had descended 
to juggle personaKties. Her momentary advantage 
— the advantage that every well-bred woman has 
in an encounter with an ill-bred woman — ^was gone; 
and the knowledge of its loss completed her con- 
fusion by bringing, as always with her, anger hand- 
in-hand with humiliation. 

Yvonne pretended to be astonished and grieved 
at the outburst. 

"Ah," she said, "that is not pretty — that which 
you have just said there. It is in the grand manner 
of the cocotteJ^ 

"I do my best to adapt myself," answered Ruth 
hotly. 

The actress gravely shook her head, making a 
deprecative noise with her tongue against her teeth. 
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"It appears," said she, "that I have been un- 
necessarily considerate of your sensibilities. You 
are a poor actress, for you are not able to play your 
r61e consistently through to the final curtain. You 
say you are a jeune fille — une jeune fille Americaine. 
Well, my dear little friend, you do not behave at 
all like the young girls whom I have encountered. 
Is it an American custom, I wonder, to dress yoimg 
girls like the ladies of Maxim's ? Is it an American 
custom, too, I wonder, to permit yoimg girls to be 
seen at the races, in the night restaurants, and at 
the plays of the boulevards? Is it an American 
custom, I wonder, to permit young girls to ride 
unchaperoned in the Bois? If it is, you American 
young girls wiU encounter much that is unpleasant.'^ 

"I perceive," answered Ruth, " that you are quite 
right. I am encountering much that is unpleasant 
this afternoon." 

"Bah!" said Yvonne. "Why, then, do you not 
stay at home where you belong? Why do you 
meddle with things that do not concern you? Do 
you expect to mimic us in actions, in speech, and in 
dress, and have us retain any respect for your so- 
called innocence? You invade our territory and 
are surprised if we strive to retaliate. You use our 
weapons to attract men and expect us to remain 
passive. I have told you that I love Ren6 Dartex. 
It seems that you wish to marry him. Doubtless 
it will be a satisfaction for you to know that he has 
broken with met^»lhat he found a pretext to say 
adieu. But I, in my turn, I have the satisfaction 
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of knowing that he wiU never marry you. Rene, 
you see, does not marry. He will make a fool of 
you — ^not a wife. He will pretend to love you; al- 
ready he doubtless pretends to love you. Well, my 
friend, my advice to you is to take what satisfac- 
tion and pleasure you can get out of that pretense 
— ^for you will get nothing more. And when you 
awake to discover that you have been played with 
and thrown aside — ah, well, then we shall see which 
of us two can bear that the better." 

The speech hurt. Often ridiculous things hurt 
out of all proportion when we are angry. But the 
very length of it gave Ruth opportunity to stiffen 
herself to reply. 

"You are very dramatic," she said, "and, at the 
same time, you are very banal. I have read all 
those remarks of yours somewhere in a book. I 
see, however, that the rain has slackened, and as 
Monsieur Natel is no doubt searching frantically 
for me, I will say au revoir. Au grand plaisir, 
mademoiselle." 

She had the last word, but its true effectiveness 
was marred by the unsteadiness of her voice. 

"Rent's horse fell at the first jimip," said Jxiles 
Natel, when she joined him. "Where were you 
during the raiQ? I could not find you anywhere. . 

How much did you lose?" ^ 

*' Twenty francs," said Ruth, trying to smile. 
"Twenty francs and a little of mjr, peace of mind 
—that's all." 
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The grande semaine struck Paris like a fever and 
left it pallid and listless. Those seven days, toward 
the end of June, are days during which even the 
most staid Parisian is swept from his indifference 
and forced to live at high speed in a frantic endeavor 
to crowd the greatest amoxmt of pleasure possible 
into the hours between noon and the following dawn. 
Paris becomes one vast worid's fair, with rival at- 
tractions beckoning on every side. The caf6s are 
crowded to the doors; there are gala nights at the 
theatres; there are classic races run at Longchamp 
and Auteuil; there are fStes at the restaurants in the 
Bois; there are parades and banquets and ovations, 
and the streets are thronged with the world on a 
holiday. 

To Ruth it seemed like a riotous, feverish dream, 
compoimded of silks and laces and Umousines and 
champagne and jewels and bare arms and necks 
and electric Kghts and filet de sole and music and 
rose-leaves and laughter. 

All men, save Dartex, became merely two-legged 

creatures, in black coats and white shirt-fronts, that 

asked her to dance or sat beside her and told her she 

was very beautiful. Incidents, some distressing, 

some hiunorous, some almost tragic, left Uttle im- 
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pression on her overstimulated mind. She scarcely 
felt that she was Ruth HoUworthy — scarcely realized 
that she was Kving her own life. Her nerves were 
strung to such a pitch, and event crowded so rap- 
idly on the heels of event, that she came to act and 
speak more from intuition than from reason. She 
was as one who while dreaming knows that she 
dreams, yet makes no eflFort to awake. She let her- 
self go; she threw off her mental brakes and coasted, 
and the speed of her progress brought with it a wild 
exhilaration that drove her to the brink of a nervous 
breakdown. 

Mrs. Rudolph saw how things were only when it 
was too late to remedy them. The season closed 
with the Grand Prix and immediately Parisians 
prepared to leave Paris. Ruth should have been 
dragged away to the peace and quiet of the moim- 
tains or the sea long before; that might have 
averted an hysterical outburst that she indulged 
in at the Caf6 de Paris on the evening of the big 
race. Trivial incidents rather than momentous 
events break down a woman's self-control; and 
this was an incident trivial enough on the face of it. 

On the evening of the Grand Prix the hearths 
and chimney-seats are deserted, the Lares and Pe- 
nates neglected, and every one salUes forth to sup in 
the restaurants. It is the last shot fired in the 
campaign of gayety. 

The crowd in the Caf6 de Paris was as dense as 
the smoke-clouded atmosphere. Extra tables had 
been placed in the aisles in a vain endeavor to ac- 
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commodate all the patrons who were willing to pay 
generously for admission. The monde sat at the 
white elbows of the demimonde and were appar- 
ently delighted with the privilege. Thoroughly re- 
spectable citizens of Kansas City or Duluth, with 
their thoroughly respectable wives and their not so 
thoroughly respectable daughters, opened cham- 
pagne and nibbled at caviare and alUgator-pears and 
adjusted their eye-glasses more securely in order to 
miss nothing that they should not see. Beside 
them, far more composed, far more at ease, sat a 
Manon de Chateau-Rivage or a Huguette de Basse- 
cour, exquisitely dressed, lavishly jewelled, beauti- 
ful, confident, serene. Unfortimate women! For 
that evening, at any rate, the Caf6 de Paris was 
a little world turned upside down — ^an inmioraUty 
play where vice trimnphed and virtue received its 
coup de grace. There are, probably, many who will 
contend that it is but just that vice should have 
its playgroxmds as well as virtue — ^playgroimds in 
which pale respectabiUty shall have no rights. They 
will point out that sinners form either a majority 
or a minority in this world, and they will conclude 
that in either case they should be allowed preserves 
on which they may put up a sign: "No Saints Ad- 
mitted." 

In some instances the sinners have attempted to 
do this, but, imfortimately, such signs have only 
served to kindle curiosity in spotless hearts, and 
the saints, disguising themselves for the occasion as 
sinners, have penetrated into the preserves, and run 
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riot over the grounds, trampling the grass and pluck- 
ing the flowers. 

Ruth HoUworthy, be it said to her discredit, suf- 
fered nothing from the brilliance of her setting. She 
had no business to be there — ^no more, indeed, than 
her compatriots from Kansas City and Duluth; but, 
unlike them, she fitted excellently into her sur- 
roimdings. This was because she believed that vir- 
tue has a right to take imto itself many of the 
superficial allurements of vice. 

She was dressed in pale blue, in a gown that had 
been designed by a much-advertised artist. At the 
waist and at the bottom of the skirt there were, if 
I remember rightly, broad bands of dark blue; and 
there was a great deal of white lace at her neck. 
She wore a necklace of very good pearls, left her 
by her mother, and large peari earrings, a gift from 
Mrs. Rudolph. Her eyes were large and bright; her 
color was high; and she held up her head. She was 
one of the few obviously well-bred women in the 
room — ^which is one of the reasons why she should 
not have been there. 

With her were Mrs. Rudolph, very cheerful and 
enjoying herself hugely, the inevitable Ren6 Dar- 
tex and his friend, Jules Natel. They had se- 
cured a table near the door. Dartex's power was 
great. 

At two o'clock, when the uproar had reached 
its cUmax, tables were removed from the aisles, a 
temporary floor was laid, and an American dancer, 
with a Spanish partner, did an Argentine tango to 
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the vociferous applause of Russians, Englishmen, 
Americans, Germans, Egyptians, and Turks. In 
spring there is very little of Paris at the Caf6 de 
Paris. 

At the conclusion of the dance there followed a 
brief lull, during which people returned to their 
neglected glasses and plates; and it was then that 
Ruth saw Jack Gary come in through the revolving 
door at the left 

She had heard indirectly that the Gary boy had 
arrived in Paris; but she had given the fact Uttle 
thought. Indeed, she had other matters, far more 
important, to think about. Perhaps she had felt a 
Uttle hurt that he had not chosen to come to see 
her, a Uttle piqued that he had ignored her pres- 
ence in the city. But, like other incidents of the 
past two weeks, his neglect had left but a momen- 
tary impression on her mind. She had wondered 
briefly and had, forthwith, dismissed the matter as 
insignificant. 

At his entrance she half rose to her feet. She 
had forgotten him, but now that he was there she 
was glad to see him. Her impulse was to greet 
him cordiaUy. After aU, was he not an old friend? 

He advanced, rather imsteadily, foUowed by two 
other men — evidently yoimg Americans. AQ three 
were flushed either with wine or with the excite- 
ment of the evening. 

At first he did not see Ruth, for he was talking 
vociferously with his two friends and the head 
waiter; and so, as he was about to pass on his 
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way to a table at the back of the room, she called 
his name. Instantly he tximed and his eyes swept 
rapidly over the people around her until they rested 
on her. She stood, leaning forward, smiling at him, 
waving to him. She appeared so genuinely glad to 
see him and she was so conspicuously attractive a 
figure that many heads were tximed in her direc- 
tion, and not a few mere men regarded Gary, the 
recipient of so flattering an attention, with evident 
envy. 

The Gary boy stopped, hesitated instinctively, 
looked her squarely in the face and passed on with 
no further sign of recognition. He had cut her 
deliberately, offensively, and pubUcly. 

For a space an amazed silence fell upon that 
portion of the room near the door; then conversa- 
tion was resimied in whispers. There were indig- 
nant exclamations from the men and excited spec- 
ulatory remarks from the women. 

Rutii stiU stood at the table, the smile dying on 
her Ups, the color racing to her face. Mrs. Ru- 
dolph stretched out a hand and gently drew hpr 
down to a ch^ir; Dartex commenced to talk lightly 
and cheerfully on random subjects; Jules Natel 
reached for the bottle and filled the glasses with 
champagne. 

"The camel!" he exclaimed between his teeth. 

Thereafter no allusion was made to the incident. 
Such occurrences are not infrequent at the Gafe de 
Paris in the early morning, and guests have their 
own affairs uppermost in their minds. 
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But Ruth did not forget it. It had hurt — ^it 
rankled. Never had she been so hxuniliated. 

For a while she was silent, making no vain at- 
tempt to cover her confusion. Then, calling on her 
pride, she entered feverishly into the conversation; 
and she laughed even louder than her neighbors. 
But she was very pale. Had any one present known 
and imderstood her thoroughly, he would have taken 
her home. I think that Jerome Defoe, perhaps, 
would have done so. 

The noise of the restaurant became a din; the 
orchestra played wildly and more wildly; strangers 
shouted to one another across the room, and the 
respectable citizens of Kansas City or Duluth 
thought that it was about time to leave. 

Two girls, in Hxmgarian costmne, came out on 
the floor to do a frantic, exotic dance to the ac- 
companiment of a Brahms Csardas. People clam- 
bered up on chairs and tables and beat time loudly 
with bottles and knives and glasses. Even Dartex 
and Jules Natel forgot that they had seen it all 
before — ^forgot to be blas6 and bored. Mrs. Ru- 
dolph was frankly enthusiastic. 

It happened that for a while no one noticed that 
Ruth had buried her face in her hands and was 
sobbing hysterically. She fought valiantly for con- 
trol, but she lost the fight; and so they took her, 
trembling and shaking, out into the gray, melan- 
choly dawn. 
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It was a week before Ruth was in fit condition to 
stand a long journey. During that week Mrs. Ru- 
dolph pleaded with her to return home to America 
(the poor woman was at her wit's end with anxiety), 
but Ruth refused to listen. They had engaged a 
small villa at Trouville for the summer — therefore, 
said Ruth, to Trouville they should go. The air of 
Trouville was bracing ; the sea bathing was mentally 
soothing and physically stimulating; they need see 
no one if they wished to be alone and, if they felt in 
need of cheerful society, it was always at their beck 
and call. These were but a few of Ruth's argu- 
ments; and Ruth's condition was so precarious, her 
nerves so imcertain, that Mrs. Rudolph did not 
dare attempt to answer or to press her resistance 
too strenuously. The nerve specialist who attended 
Ruth had decreed that she was not to be thwarted 
in anything within reason on which she had set 
her heart. But the nerve specialist, of course, was 
not aware that Ruth had seldom been thwarted in 
anythmg, either within reason or without, on which 
she had set her heart. 

After the disastrous evening at the Caf 6 de Paris, 

when the Gary boy's cut direct had served as the 

proverbial last straw, Ruth had kept to her bed for 

two days. It is difficult to convey an idea of the 
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mental torture that she underwent during those 
forty-eight hours — a torture of the mind that was 
in no way allayed by a severe headache and a sensa- 
tion of extreme lassitude in every bone of her body. 

She laughed and cried alternately for hours. The 
slightest soimd caused her heart to beat furiously, 
and when any one entered the room she started up 
in bed in trembling fright. What intimate secrets 
she sobbed out on Mrs. Rudolph's bosom will never 
be known; but be it said that many truths were 
told — truths so fantastic and imbelievable that sane 
Mrs. Rudolph put them down for hallucinations 
and was greatly distressed. I think that she would 
have been even more greatly distressed had she 
known that they were by no means all hallucina- 
tions. 

The name of Yvonne Rosselange, for example, 
was mentioned several times in these hysterical out- 
bursts. Mrs. Rudolph, not having been informed 
of Ruth's conversation with the actress, set down 
aU references to her as morbid imaginings. 

"I hate that woman," said Ruth once; "she 
treated me as if I were an impudent child." 

"Why, my dear," said Mrs. Rudolph, "you don't 
know her. She can't harm you." 

"She shan^t harm me!" cried Ruth. "Nobody 
shaU harm me. I am going to come out ahead, I 
tell you, Jane. I am going to fool them all !" 

"Yes, yes," said Mrs. Rudolph, soothing her. 
"Of course you are." 

"Nobody's worth anything that can't fight," 
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Ruth proceeded. "You have to fight haxd to get 
what you want out of Ufe. There is always some- 
one else reaching out for the same prize— if the 
prize is worth reaching for at all. Jane, am I 
good-looking?" 

Mrs. Rudolph smiled. This last bore earmarks 
of sanity. 

"I think everybody will admit that you are/' 
said she. 

"Am I intelligent?" 

"Yes— of course." 

"Am I — ^am I the sort of woman a man would 
want to marry?" 

"How absurd," said Mrs. Rudolph. "Certainly 
you are, my dear." 

"I'm not so sure. I wish I were sure that I was 
more attractive in every way than Yvonne Rosse- 
lange. She is very pretty. Her nose is better than 
mine, and she isn't quite — quite so gawky. And 
she has wonderful teeth." 

"I dare say, my dear. I shouldn't worry about 
them, though, if I were you." 

"Jane?" 

"Yes." 

"Give me that hand-mirror. I want to look at 
myself." 

"You would do much better if you tried to sleep 
a little." 

"Give me the hand-mirror, Jane. Please give it 
to me." And she burst into sudden, unreasonable 
tears. Jane, perforce, gave her the mirror. 
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In this condition of mind and body Ruth was, 
indeed, difficult to manage. She was on the alert 
to detect Kttle sick-room Kes, weakly and rather 
blimderingly invented by Mrs. Rudolph to shield 
the patient's sensibilities. She insisted on being 
told who called and when, and what they said; she 
chafed at the restraint that Doctor Saint-Hilaire 
imposed upon her; and she startled him greatly, 
one day, by asking him pointblank if he and Mrs. 
Rudolph were not in a conspiracy to keep her 
separated from Ren6 Dartex. 

The doctor, who was no fool, pulled speculatively 
at his gray mustache and said: "My dear made- 
moiselle, I have no desire to keep you secluded 
from your friends longer than is absolutely neces- 
sary. But for the present you are in no condition 
to see any one — ^not even the charming Dartex.'' 

"My dear doctor," retorted Ruth, "I assure you 
that I am in a condition to see any one I choose. 
It is perfectly ridiculous of you to say that I am 
not. What, may I ask, is the matter with me?" 

"You have been living too much," answered 
Saint-Hilaire; "and you are too yoimg." 

"Too yoxmg? Why does every one throw that in 
my face ? Is it a crime to be yoxmg — or a disease ? " 

The doctor shook his head sadly. 

"It is a blessing that passes xmderstanding," said 
he. 

He was a Frenchman and sixty-four. 

Moving to the window, he drew aside the long 
lace curtains and looked out over the Tuileries. 
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The noise of the street came throbbing up from 
the Rue de Rivoli — the clamor of people who were 
Uving and who were young. The doctor sighed. 
He was a Frenchman and sixty-four. 

He turned abruptly, wheeled a chair across the 
room to the bed and said brusquely: "Will you 
listen to a word of advice?" 

"Heavens!" complained Ruth — "more advice!" 

"This is not professional — ^it is personal." 

"WeU?" 

The doctor pulled once more at his mustache. 
He eyed his patient as if trying to diagnose some 
ailment of hers that was other than physical. 

Then he said: "Go home — Cleave Paris — Cleave 
France — ^go back to America. And do it right 
away — at once. That is my advice as a friend." 

Ruth drew a long, slow breath and released it in 
a sigh of bored vexation. She tximed her back on 
him as well as she could in bed. 

"I wish," said she, "that my friends who give 
advice would have that phrase printed on a card: 
'Leave Paris — ^go back to America.' Then instead 
of wasting time and words they could tiptoe quietly 
in and lay the card on the dressing-table over there, 
or hang it on the bed-post where I should be sure 
to see it the first thing in the morning. They would 
imbiu-den themselves more easily and I should be 
less bored." 

She stopped and there was a short silence in the 
room. The doctor seemed to be searching for 
words. Before he could find suitable ones, Ruth 
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sat up in bed, pointed a white arm at him and 
said: "Now why do you want me to leave Paris? 
— ^just why? Tell me that/' 

The doctor was not to be disconcerted. 

"I had ample reason to say what I did," he re- 
plied quietly. "I don't give advice for the piure 
pleasure of giving." 

"Oh, don't you?" remarked Ruth imgraciously. 
"You must be very different from other people, 
then. WeU?" 

"I think you should go home because I believe 
that, if you stay, you will be very imhappy." 

"I am very unhappy now," said Ruth, suddenly 
txuning tremulous. "I have never been so im- 
happy. There is not a day that I don't cry for 
hours at a time." 

"Ah," said Saint-HUaire gently. "The tears 
that we shed do us no harm — it is only the tears 
that we don't shed — that we can't shed. They 
hurt." 

He leaned forward and took her hand. It was 
slender and white and ringless; and it climg to his 
almost pathetically. The tears, always ready, came 
to her eyes and hxmg, trembling, on her lashes. 
But she was very quiet. 

"My dear little friend," he said, "I ask you only 
to believe that I speak from my whole heart — that 
I am trying sincerely to help you. I have fought 
^' . the fight of life and I am now merely a spectator. 

I watch others fight — and sometimes I cry 'Bravo !' 
and sometimes, more often perhaps, I see that life 

r 
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is about to get the better of a man — and then I 
pray that God will have mercy upon him. It is 
not pleasant to see a man beaten — or a woman." 

He paused. It was evident that he did not relish 
saying what he had to say. 

"I have a friend," he continued, "an excellent 
friend. He'is yoxmg; he is good to look at; he is 
brilliant; he is one of the greatest of the yoimg 
generation in France. I say he is my friend— yes, 
and yet I shall be disloyal to him in this instance. 
He is dangerous. That is because he is yoimg and 
good to look at and brilliant. We old, ugly, stupid 
men, alas, are seldom dangerous. Perhaps we would 
be if we could. Who knows? But he — ^ah yes, he 
is very dangerous. He regards life as a game of 
chess— the campaign is planned long in advance— 
every move is weighed and debated — every pawn 
is made to play its part. And when a piece is cap- 
tiured it is thrown carelessly aside into the box and 
— ^forgotten. That is not a nice thing to say about 
one's friend, is it? I grieve that it should be true. 
But, you see, my friend has developed his brain at 
the expense of his heart. That is why he plays 
chess so weU. I see now that he has advanced his 
pieces very skilfully; and he is threatening a poor 
little white pawn who has ventured too far forward 
on the great board. I do not wish to see that poor 
Kttle white pawn captured and tossed aside into 
the box and — ^forgotten." 

Ruth lay very still. The Louis XVI clock on 
the mantelpiece ticked away the seconds, soxmd- 
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ing, in the silence, unusually loud and self-impor- 
tant. A breeze stirred the curtains at the window 
— a breeze that bore the fragrance of the gardens 
and the rumors of the streets. Twilight, rose and 
gray, stole into the room. 

When the doctor saw that Ruth was crying he 
said: "Will you forgive me? I was cruel. But 
kindness is more than half cruel." 

"You were not exactly cruel," answered Ruth, 
brokenly — "but you were not very flattering." 

She tried her best to smile; it was a pathetically 
imsuccessful effort. Much of her courage had been 
taken from her. Once again she was simply a weak, 
miserable Uttle girl on whose slender shoulders the 
world lay very heavily. 

"Why does every one try to make me tmhappy?" 
she said plaintively. "Is it aU because Ren6 Dar- 
tex is fond of me? — ^he is fond of me. You know 
that as well as I do. Almost every day some one 
comes and warns me against him. I thought they 
were all lying to me — ^I thought they were envious 
of me. But now you, too — oh, I don't know — ^I 
don't know what to believe. You have no reason 
to lie to me, I suppose; you can't be envious of 
me. As you say, you are his friend. You are sin- 
cere, I'm afraid." 

"I am afraid that I am," said Doctor Saint- 
Hilaire. 

Ruth looked him searchingly in the eyes. 

"Yes," she agreed; "I am afraid that you 



are." 
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She sighed and began to question him in a dreary 
monotone. 

"You think that Ren6 doesn't care for me at 
aU?" 

"Ah, no/* answered the doctor quickly. "I did 
not say that. I think, on the contrary, that he 
cares a great deal for you. But " 

"WeU?** 

"But he has often cared a great deal for other 
— for others of your sex.** 

"You think that he cares no more for me than 
he has cared for others? Be frank, please. That 
is the only way you can help me." 

"He has often, before now, seemed to care a very 
great deal indeed. He is very intense. He flings 
himself into his passions headlong. But it is all over 
at the end of — ^what shall I say ? — ^a year, a month, 
a week, a day." 

"He will not marry me, you think?'* 

The doctor hesitated and frowned and bit his 
lip. 

"Ren6 does not marry," said he quietly. 

At that she sat up in bed and laughed. It was 
not a pleasant laugh to hear, for there was no mirth 
in it. The color came into her cheeks, staining 
them crimson ; and something hard and bright came 
into her eyes, robbing them of their wistfulness. 

"Ha!** she cried, "you amuse me — ^you people. 
You are so perfectly ridiculous, all of you. You 
sit up and pull a long face and say: *Ren6 does 
not marry!' Well, how do you know Ren6 does 
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not marry ? You don't. All you know is that 
Ren6 has not married— which is an entirely differ- 
ent affair and proves nothing, my dear doctor — 
nothing! You might as well argue that because 
you aren't dead you will never die. Good! Per- 
haps you won't. Perhaps, also, Ren6 will not marry. 
But, of course, I can't quite see it that way. I have 
a faint suspicion lurking in the back of my mind 
that you are going to die some day and that Ren6 
is going to get married some day. I hope — ^which is 
very nice of me, too — that you will live to dance at 
his wedding. As for me — as for me, my dear Doc- 
tor Saint-Hflaire— I shaU make a very stunning 
bride!" 

The doctor once more rose from his seat. 

"I see," said he, "that you will not listen to me. 
I have done no good." 

"Never mind," she answered. "I realize that 
you sincerely meant to do good. That is some- 
thing, isn't it? And it is only because I realize 
that you are sincere that I have been so entirely 
frank with you. You see you have gained my con- 
fidence. I don't babble my affairs into every one's 
ears. Poor Doctor Saint-Hilaire — ^you had better 
give me a large dose of bromide to keep me quiet. 
By the way, it may amuse you to learn that Rene 
has called every day since I have been ill." 

"I knew that," said the doctor; "but it did not 



amuse me." 



"No? I suppose not. He has sent flowers, too 
-tons of flowers." 
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"That," answered the doctor, "is according to 
rule, I believe." 

"It is an excellent mle, then," she retorted. 
"When may I see him? To-morrow?" 

The doctor shrugged. He saw no gain in delay- 
ing the inevitable. 

"Why not?" he agreed. 

"Yes," she repeated slowly; "why not?" 

The doctor gravely took his hat and his coat 
and his stick, bent to kiss her hand, and, very 
erect and formal, left her. At the oflBice he came 
upon Ren6 Dartex engaged in sending up his card 
with an armful of roses. 

"How is she?" asked Ren6 quickly. 

"Not well," answered Saint-Hilaire. 

"She's not worse, I hope?" There was plenty 
of anxiety in his voice. The doctor noted it and 
wondered how much of it was real. 

"Her nerves are shattered," said he briefly. "It 
takes a long time to repair that sort of damage." 

"But surely," persisted Dartex, "she will recover. 
She is young." 

"She is very young," answered the doctor. 
"That, doubtless, is the diflSculty." 

"I don't understand." 

"The very young take life harder than we who 
are old and callous." 

Dartex shot him a quizzical glance. 

"You include me in the class of the old and cal- 
lous?" he inquired. 

"At least I exclude her," replied the doctor. 
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Dartex touched him on the arm and led him 
aside in the lobby. 

"Listen, my friend/* said he; "you are very 
subtle and evasive and you do not appear to be 
well-disposed toward me. If I have done anything 
— ^if I have been at fault in any way, I shall be 
obliged to you if you will tell me of it. I am, per- 
haps, interested in Miss HoUworthy more than you 
imagine. Come, let you and me be frank." 

"God protect me!" exclaimed Saint-Hilaire. 
"What are we coming to! Every one suggests 
that he and I be frank. What they mean, doubt- 
less, is that I should be frank while they listen. 
In that way they gain something for nothing. My 
dear Ren6, you cannot be frank — ^not even with 
yourself. How much less are you able to be frank, 
then, with me?" 

"I will prove to you," said Dartex, "that I can 
be completely frank." 

"Prove it," challenged the other. 

"I love Ruth HoUworthy more than I love any- 
body else in this world." 

The doctor frowned. 

"Is that the truth?" he demanded. 

"It is." 

"Then," said the doctor, "you will leave her 
alone — ^you will not see her again." 

Dartex turned on him quickly. 

"Why do you say that?" he exclaimed, vexed. 
" It is the sort of speech I put in my third acts. It 
is what the good old priest says to tJie yoimg r(we." 
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**In this instance," replied Saint-Hilaire, "it is 
what the good old doctor says to the yoimg roue. 
You have just now told me that you love Ruth 
HoUworthy more than anybody else in the world. 
It is either true or imtrue. If it is imtrue you 
know that you should keep your hands off. If it 
is true — ^why, then, I warn you to keep your hands 
off." 

Dartex had the decency to flush. 

"Do you mistrust me so much?" he asked. 

"Yes," said the doctor simply, "I always mis- 
trust you with women. You are one of those xm- 
fortxmate men whom women love. Sometimes you 
do not mean that they shall love you. Then it is 
bad. Sometimes — of tener — ^you do mean that they 
shall love you. Then it is worse. In neither case 
are they better for having known you. You will 
admit, Ren6, that I do not interfere often with you 
and your affairs. Men, God knows, are greedy 
animals, and it is natural, I suppose, for them to 
take everything that is in their reach. It is nat- 
ural, but it is not right. In this instance, however, 
I am not going to sit by in silence. Ruth HoU- 
worthy is very yoimg and very inexperienced and, 
God defend her, she is in love with you. What do 
you intend to do about it?" 

Dartex took a dozen quick steps across the lobby 
and back. Subconsciously the playwright in him 
saw the opportimity for a climax to a poignant 
scene. There ensued what is termed a dramatic 
silence. 
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Is the stage true to life, I wonder, or is not life, 
rather, true to the stage? 

Dartex stopped abruptly in front of the doctor 
and held out his hand. Saint-Hilaire took it, won- 
dering. 

"You ask me," said Dartex, "what I intend to 
do. I will tell you. The first time that I am al- 
lowed to see Ruth Hollworthy I will ask her to be 
my wife — ^as soon as she wills, when she wills. Or 
else I will promise never to see her again — one or 
the other. Are you content?" 

Saint-Hilaire could not restrain a smile. Years 
ago he had gained his gray hairs through being emo- 
tionally moved by just such scenes. He realized, 
however, that for the present, his point was won. 

"Are you content?" repeated Dartex, impatient 
for the artistically requisite answer. 

"Yes," answered the doctor; "I am content. 
Tableau. Curtain." 



X 

On the morning of the next day, which was a 
Sunday, Pamela Burke stood in her garden at Ver- 
saiUes with a watering-pot in her hand, spraying 
the tuKps and the pansies. She wore a wide- 
brimmed straw hat, covered with pink roses and 
tied under her Uttle pointed chin with silk ribbons. 
Her dress was white and although it was girUsh, 
it was not of muslin. The skirt fell in filmy, grace- 
ful plaits and was so cunningly designed that, while 
comfortably ample, it appeared narrow and cling- 
ing. Beneath it peeped a pair of tiny patent-leather 
sUppers, ornamented with silver buckles. She was 
very fresh and cool and blonde and demure. Greuze 
would have taken much pleasure in painting her. 
Oh yes, we all know the type — ^it has often been 
our imdoing. 

To her, then, came Ren6 Dartex, dressed in Eng- 
Ush flannels, his straw hat m his hand. 

"Hello, Ren6," said Pamela, holding out her dis- 
engaged left hand. He bent to kiss it. A French- 
man can do that gracefully and successfully. A 
touch of color came into Pamela's face but she 
continued watering the pansies. 

Ren€ stood off to admire her, frankly appreciative. 

*'You are altogether adorable," said he. 

237 
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"You like the dress?" she inquired placidly. 

"Ha!" he cried, waving his arms in the air. 
"Of course I like the dress: I like the velvet box 
that holds the jewel; I like the leaves that cradle 
the violet; I like the pedestal that supports the 
Medici Venus, and the frame that contains Ra- 
phael's Madonna." 

"That's awfully nice of you, Ren6," answered 
Pamela. "You put things in a lovely way." 

She turned from her task for a brief moment to 
flash a smile at him. It lost nothing in effective- 
ness, however, because of its brevity. But it was 
not a coquettish smile — ^rather it was the happy, 
friendly, dhnplmg snule of a chUd. 

When she spoke again she did not reproach him 
for neglectmg her during the last months; nor did 
she ask him what he had been doing with himself; 
nor did she refer in any way to Ruth HoUworthy, 
She chose to ignore his long absence and to resxmie 
their intimacy where it had been interrupted, with 
no questions as to the cause of the interruption. 
Wise Pamela ! 

This served to put Dartex immediately at his 
ease. He had come, of course, armed with trmnped- 
up excuses; for no man is willing to confess to a 
woman that he has been neglecting her in favor of 
another. When he saw, however, that Pamela had 
no intention of calling him to accoxmt, he breathed 
more easily and then, at length, began to be piqued 
that she showed so little concern. And so, before 
long, he alluded to Ruth Hollworthy, himself. I 
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wonder if that was not the way Pamela had planned 
it to come about. 

"Your friend, Miss Hollworthy, has been iU," he 
volunteered. "I suppose you have heard." 

*'No!" exclaimed Pamela. "Really? Fm so 
sorry. She's such a nice girl. Her hair is per- 
fectly lovely, I think, don't you?" 

Dartex smiled. 

*'Yes," he agreed; "she has lovely hair." 

Pamela having exhausted the water in the small 
green can, picked up a pair of garden-shears and 
moved over to a lilac bush at the edge of the gar- 
den. There, standing on the tips of her toes, she 
reached up slender arms among the branches and 
began clipping off the stalks of delicately tinted 
blossoms. They fell to the groimd, one by one, 
with a swish of moist leaves and a crystal shower 
of dew. 

Dartex came up quietly behind her. 

"Will you tell me a great deal about Ruth Holl- 
worthy?" he asked. 

"Why, yes," answered Pamela, with wide eyes. 
"Of course I will — all I know." 

Dartex hesitated. He had but one question to 
ask — one question that he wished answered as def- 
initely as possible; and that was the question that 
he cared least to put into words. 

"Tell me all about her, then," he said comfort- 
ably. " She interests me ; I can see her as the hero- 
ine of my next play." 

That last was not very f ortxmate : he had already 
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assured Pamela that she, herself, was to be the 
heroine of his next play. But Pamela showed no 
annoyance or disappointment. 

"Ruth is wonderful, I think," said she. "She 
has the most exquisite taste in clothes and every- 
thing. I am always amazed to see how beautifully 
she dresses on so Uttle money." 

And there it was — ^his vexing question answered 
without the necessity of putting it. But the an- 
swer was not at all to his taste. 

"You mean," he asked casually, "that she is not 
rich?" 

"Ruth? Oh, no indeed. Why Ruth's quite 
poor. That's what makes it all the more won- 
derful, don't you think? She never seems to be 
skimping or economizing, and she's horribly gen- 
erous. Of course Mrs. Rudolph helps her along 
somewhat — ^Mrs. Rudolph has loads of money — ^but, 
poor Ruth, I'm afraid her father left very little 
when he died. And yet she's always so cheerful — 
just as though she had everything she wanted in 
the world. That's what I call real courage, don't 
you, Ren6?" 

But Rene was not thinking of Ruth's real cour- 
age so much as of Ruth's real poverty. It had not 
before occurred to him that Ruth might be actu- 
ally poor. She was an American; she Uved at the 
Hotel Meurice; she dressed exquisitely; she went 
where she pleased — ^all these had served as proof 
to him that she was at least a millionaire. Mil- 
lionaires, he knew, were no rarity in America. Mr. 
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Burke, for instance, was a millionaire. He was 
sure of that. And yet Pamela appeared no better 
oflf financially than Ruth. It was distressing — ^it 
was almost imbelievable. He, Dartex, had been 
squandering his time and attention on a girl who 
had no dowry to bring to him. He began to pity 
himself. He had been sadly deceived — almost they 
had made a fool of him. 

*^What right," said he to himself savagely, "has 
any American to be poor?" 

"Don't crush the lilacs," urged Pamela; and he 
realized that he had been digging at the turf with 
the heel of his shoe. This brought him to himself. 

"If you see Ruth soon," continued Pamela, 
"give her my love and tell her she must come out 
here again some Sunday. I'm crazy to have her 
see the garden, now that it's looking so nice." 

"Do you think," asked Dartex, "that she is fond 
of flowers and of gardens ? Some people are not, you 
know. I think she was made for city streets and 
automobiles and receptions and theatres and car- 
nivals. She was made to wear a mask, and a beauty 
patch near the comer of her mouth, and to hurl 
flowers — ^not to grow them. Alas, my Pamela, all 
women are not bom for gardens — as you are. Le 
Bon Dieu had Eden in his mind, I am sure, when 
he made you. You are what Eve was before she 
tasted of the fruit." 

He took her hand. He had often taken her 
hand before — so that should have made no differ- 
ence. But it did. The color came slowly and deli- 
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cately into her face and she looked down at the 
grass beneath her feet, xmable to meet his eyes. 
Then she laughed uneasily. 

*'I thought," said she, "that we were going to 
talk about Ruth Hollworthy." 

"Why?" he demanded. "Why should we talk 
of any one but ourselves?" 

Pamela was given no time to answer; for at this 
inopportune moment Mr. Burke appeared on the 
terrace, fanning his red face with a straw hat. His 
stout figure was clad in very white flannels and he 
wore low, patent-leather shoes and purple socks, 
and a diamond horseshoe in his tie. 

Perceiving them, he said: "Whew!" and com- 
menced fanning himself with redoubled vigor. It 
was plain that he could scarcely wait to complain 
to some one about the heat. 

"Ain't this the devil?" said he. "It's worse than 
Revere Beach of an August Sunday. If it keeps 
up 'twill be back in bed for me. Hello, Rennyl 
Glad to see you, my boy, glad to see you! Step 
into the house and I'll be giving you a drink." 

Dartex allowed himself to be slapped on the back 
with good grace, but declined the drink. Pamela 
stooped to gather up the lilacs. For once, at least, 
she resented the intrusion of her father; and the 
flush on her cheeks was not that of embarrassment, 
nor was it the result of her morning in the sun. I 
think that she was deeply annoyed. 

Mr. Burke, so warm that he was impervious to 
any merely metaphorical coolness in the air, con- 
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tinued to asperse the weather. It was evident that 
he was homesick for Beacon Hill and the land that 
his fathers never saw. 

"This weather," said he, "is as hot as the race for 
mayor of — ^well, never mind the name of the city — 
badi in 1902. The Republicans that year put up 
a Dutchman — a grand old grafter of the old school — 
the anshung regeem as you would say, Renny. Well, 
as far as any one could see — ^which wasn't very far — 
there was nothin' any one could say that was good 
about him except that he had broke all the ten 
commandments and got away with it, which the 
same is a fine art and a good record for a politician. 
But he was forever talking about protectin' the 
business int'rests and holdm' out a helpin' hand to 
the poor laborin' man at the same time. He loved 
everybody, did he, like a brother, and there was 
no thin' you couldn't bribe him to do for no man. 
Well, we saw soon enough that the fight was goin' 
to be a stiff one, so we put up a man called Callahan — 
a good old French name, Renny. The Republican 
nominee was called Schultz. That helped us im- 
med'jutly." 

Mr. Burke, forgetting the heat, smiled reminis- 
cently. Pamela started toward the house, the 
others following her slowly. Dartex concealed his 
boredom admirably. 

"To make a short story long," continued Mr. 
Burke, "it came election day and neither side 
would have put up ten cents of good money on 
their chances. We claimed twenty thousand plu- 
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rality and the Republicans, bein' a modest party, 
claimed eighteen thousand; and we both had figures 
and statistics to prove it. Our man, Callahan, had 
been rushin' aroimd the city bellowin' like a bull 
and callin' on the peepul to rise and support him. 
Schultz wanted supportin', too. He had never 
been able to support himself. The campaign funds 
swelled like the mumps. All the rich that wanted 
to get richer dug down deep in their pockets and 
came across, and the citizens, perceivin' that they 
were goin' to get robbed either way the election 
went, got finely stirred up over which bandit should 
be the one to do it. We got a college professor to 
give a highbrow lecture in favor of our man and the 
Republicans came back hard with a clergyman and 
a lady beauty specialist. That brought us neck- 
and-neck to the wire. We were all holdin' our 
breaths. 

"Well, on election eve, the Republicans shot 
their last bolt and, faith, we thought we were done 
for. They bought space in all the newspapers — 
exceptin' ours of course — and came out in big black 
head-lines with the story that Mr. Callahan was a 
bigamist and got drunk on imported champagne. 
That scared us — not the bigamy part, for we knew 
that all along — ^but the business of his drinkin* 
imported champagne. We saw that that would 
lose us the labor vote unless we did somethin' radical 
to counteract it. So we got out extras of our papers 
to say that Schultz, although he didn't have two 
wives, was in fear and tremblin' of the one that he 
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had and that he wore silk pajamas, made for him 
in Paris. That wasn't true, for it came out later 
that he wore cotton nightshirts. Then we added, 
for good measure, that he wore a wrist watch and 
we called him Miss Take Schultz. 

"Well, Renny, we carried the day. We got 
every one to laughin' at him and there wasn't a 
man that called himself a regular man that dared 
cast his votes for Miss Take Schultz. Labor ral- 
lied to support Callahan, the bigamist and the man 
that got dnmk — even if it was on imported wine. 
All the sports in the city turned out and dropped 
in the box their three or their four or their five 
ballots as the case might be. Those were the days 
when a man felt mean if he only voted once. It 
was a landslide. And Callahan made a fine mayor, 
too — ^him and his two wives." 

"How did he get along with his two wives?" 
inquired Pamela, turning with a smile. 

"Bless me !" cried Charley Biurke, overcome with 
confusion; "I never thought you would be listenin', 
Pam, darUn'. Sure I don't want you to be leamin' 
anything about high statesmanship. You're toa 
young and the tricks are too old." 

Dartex, intensely bored, and desiring to remain 
only if he might be left alone with Pamela, consulted 
his watch hastily. 

"Heavens!" he cried, "I have but time to catch 
my train. You should not be so interesting. 
Monsieur Burke; you make me forget the hour and 
all my business." 
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"Well," answered Mr. Burke complacentiy, "you 
can console yourself with the fact that you've been 
leamm' American politics from the inside — ^and then 
some." 

"I am sure of it," said Dartex, and left in great 
haste. 

As he walked toward the station he did much 
thinking. For once in his career he was at a loss 
as to how he should behave with a woman. There 
was Ruth, yoimg, attractive, clever, whom he liked 
and who adored him— an ideal wife for him in every 
way but one: she had little or no dowry; she 
would bring him no financial assistance. The cir- 
cimistances were vexatious in the extreme. He had 
been planning this marriage; he had been looking 
forward to it; he had carefully cleared the way ahead 
of him and behmd him in order to consummate it; 
he had rather fancied himself as a married man— as 
a man married to a charming yoimg woman who 
should supplement him and serve as the reflection 
of his light. Lavie de manage held out many allure- 
ments : it was something imtried, a pleasure he had 
never savored. He had visioned for himself delicious 
scenes of domestic bliss: the well-trimmed lamp; 
the happy children playing at his knee; the pretty 
wife bending to her sewing, her eyes hovering, large 
with adoration, over her husband, a sUm, white 
finger at her lips to warn the children not to disturb 
their father at his work. He had been so well pre- 
pared for all this — and now it was to be taken from 
him ! He was not to be allowed to sacrifice his in- 
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dependence. But, nom d^un nom^ he wanted to 
sacrifice his independence ! 

To do him full justice it must be admitted that 
the possibiUty of marrying Ruth, dowry or no dowry, 
entered his mind momentarily and was dismissed 
with reluctance and regret. He needed money: 
earning a great deal, he spent more than he earned. 
He was in debt to his manager. The idea of economiz- 
ing was distasteful to him — ^he was willing to sacrifice 
his independence, but not his little luxuries; for a 
Frenchman marries to increase his luxuries, not to 
diminish them. 

It occurred to him that he had pledged his word 
to Saint-Hflaire that he would propose marriage to 
Ruth that very afternoon. He disliked breaking 
his word, but what was to be done ? Saint-Hilaire, 
himself, could not expect him to marry a pauper. 

He determined, at any rate, not to alter his in- 
tention of seeing Ruth Hollworthy immediately, 
and having expUcit faith in his ability to make black 
seem white and white black, when the occasion re- 
quired, he ceased worrying and left all to chance 
and the inspiration of the moment. Perhaps Pamela 
Burke was mistaken — ^perhaps Ruth was richer than 
any one knew; perhaps Ruth loved him enough to 
be willing to forego the marriage ceremony; perhaps 
— ^well, he caught his train for Paris by a scant two 
seconds and turned his brain, during the journey, 
to other and less perplexing problems. 

At the Meurice, Ruth was waiting for him, her 
heart beating overfast. I doubt if she had ever be- 
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fore so looked forward to seeing a man. She was 
amused at her own nervous excitement and, at the 
same time, she revelled in it. 

"I am as silly as a fluffy debutante," she reflected. 
But she was glad to be silly. 

Her eyes sought her mirror surreptitiously, and 
she noted that there was color in her cheeks for the 
first time in weeks. 

" I have all the symptoms ! " she exclaimed gayly, 
and she put her hand to her heart to feel it beat. 

When Dartex was annoimced she ran from the 
salon to her bedroom. Her knees were trembling 
beneath her. She felt strangely weak. While he 
waited for her she did her best to pull herself to- 
gether that she might not appear a Uttle fool. She 
knew she should need all her self-control not to 
fling her arms about his neck and cry on his shoulder ; 
and she was determined not to do that imtil he should 
give her ample reason to believe that he would relish 
such a proceeding. 

She met him airily, jaimtily, with no trace of the 
drooping, fatigued manner of the convalescent. 

"Do you know," said she, "that you're the first 
human being, except Mrs. Rudolph and Doctor 
Saint-Hilaire, that I have seen for days? I tell 
you, Ren6, 1 should be very glad to see you, even if 
it weren't you — ^which may be Irish, but is none the 
less true." 

He bowed (that was a habit of his — ^bowing) , and 
he kissed her hand because he wanted to and because 
he knew that an American woman likes to have her 
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hand kissed in spite of all she may say to the con- 
trary — ^likes it, that is, if it is done seriously and 
gracefully and not merely as a blimdering exper- 
iment. 

" I have missed you a great deal," he said earnestly. 
"In spite of what my almanac tells me, these last 
days have seemed the longest of the year." 

Instantly she fell in with his mood. 

"I am glad," she answered. "I am glad that 
you missed me." 

She smiled at him quietly. "I have been very 
lonely, too," she added. "We had been having 
such good times together — ^and then it all stopped so 
suddenly, and my life seemed to go out as if some- 
body had turned an electric switch. It was foolish 
of me to — to be so foolish there, at the Caf6 de 
Paris, that night. I don't know why I did it." 

"The man, whoever he was," replied Dartex, 
"was a brute. But we will not talk of him. You 
were nervous — ^you had been nervous, and that 
evening and the excitement of the week were too 
much for you to stand. You must take life more 
comfortably and quietly from now on. I cannot 
bear to think of you being ill — ^I cannot bear to 
think of you suffering. Your happiness means a 
great deal to me." 

She was silent, playing with her ringless fingers. 

"I wonder if you mean that," she said, at length, 
not meeting his eyes. 

"Ah," he exclaimed, "can you not be sure that 
I mean it? Knowing you has been my greatest 
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blessing — ^it has made this spring more beautiful to 
me than any other spring ever was before." 

He got to his feet and began to pace the floor, 
and as he continued speaking he became more ear- 
nest, more intense, and he emphasized his words with 
hands and arms and shoulders. 

"I was tired, I was blas6," he said — "I was sick 
of myself and of the world. I was beginning to 
believe that there was no virtue in any woman and 
no honor in any man. You proved me wrong. You 
proved to me that women still exist such as God 
intended them to be — ^you made me ashamed of 
my doubts. You stole into the sordid by-street of 
my life like a fragrant breeze from the hills and the 
fields; and you cleansed that street of its ugliness. 
To love you in silence has been a privilege — no, 
for me it has been a duty. And now I prove myself 
unworthy of the privilege and blind to the duty. 
Does not the Bible say that, if a man love much, 
much shall be forgiven him? Then I shall be for- 
given, for I love much — so much that I cannot help 
but tell you." 

He paused, waiting for her to speak. 

"I — ^I am tr3dng to believe it," she said im- 
steadily. "I wish that I dared." 

Now, when she most needed them, she could not 
find words. Her emotions were real and vital and 
she could not express them. The lie is spoken 
smoothly and glibly enough; it is the truth that 
is hard to say — that is stammered from imcertain, 
trembling lips. 
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"Can you not believe the old, old story that has 
been told since the world began," he asked — "the 
story that Jacob whispered to Rachel, that Paris 
breathed to Helen, that Aucassin sang to Nicolette? 
It is a love story, and old — old as man and woman. 
And because it is old and yet has endured it is 
worthy — ^for it is only the things that have been 
done before that are worthy to be done again. All 
the truest, noblest things have been said. There is 
nothing left for us but to repeat them as well as we 



can." 



His eloquence carried him along. As rapidly as 
if he had been writing an act of a play, the phrases 
came to his lips, each thought suggesting another. 
And he forgot that he was talking to a woman 
whom he had decided he could not afford to 
marry. 

And then she brought him to a sharp realization 
of where he stood. 

"Teach me to repeat the story," she whispered — 
"teach me to say after you: ' I love you.' " 

Instinctively he knelt beside her and took her 
hand. He realized that he had gone too far to 
draw back. He had burned his bridges. It re- 
mained to discover whether he might find some 
other means of retreat. He sought inspiration and, 
as he had foreseen, inspiration came to him. The 
lie seemed so simple that he wondered he had not 
thought of it before. He had used the device in 
one of his plays, not as an excuse for avoiding a 
marriage, but as an obstacle to a marriage — an 
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obstacle that had been sedulously concealed from 
the heroine until the end of the third act. 

For a long time he knelt in silence at her side; and 
he searched her eyes with his. What he read there 
told him that she was his for the asking — ^irrevocably 
his. But he did not ask. To that degree arid no 
further was he an honorable man. 

He buried his face in his hands and she, wonder- 
ing, laid light, consoling fingers on his head. She 
was clothed in a new hmnility and crowned with 
a new tenderness. She was a woman, she was her- 
self. It was he who played a part. 

"It is imfair," he said at length, very soberly; 
"I may not teach you to say: 'I love you.' " 

Her lips trembled and the quick tears started to 
her eyes. She bowed her head. 

He saw and rose to his feet, stretching out ve- 
hement, appealing arms to heaven. 

"Good Gk)d," he cried, "you are imjust! Must 
a man suffer forever?" 

Then he came back and sat beside her again. 

"I will tell you a story," said he, more calmly — 
"a story that I have told to no one else in Paris — 
a story that is known only to myself and another. 
It is a very sad little story, because it is a love story. 
It is as sad as the life story of a rose. It is the life 
story of a love — of a love that, like a rose, budded 
and bloomed and withered and died. Listen to 
the story." 

He spoke very quietly, his eyes years and leagues 
away. And every word that he spoke, except when 
he described his own boyhood, was a lie. 
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"There was once a boy who was born and lived 
in a littie village of Brittany. His mother and 
father had no reason to beUeve that they had brought 
into the world an unusual child — a child that dif- 
fered in any way from his brothers and sisters. The 
boy, alone, knew that he was imusual and that he 
was different from his brothers and sisters. That 
worried him and puzzled him. But he kept his 
fears to himself. Indeed he kept everything to him- 
self. And because he thought too much, he was 
unhappy. No boy should be allowed time to think. 

"When he was fifteen he had read more serious 
books than any one else in the village. He would 
borrow the ' Sermons of Bossuet ' from the priest or 
a volume of Voltaire from the school-teacher, and 
he would lock hunself in his room and read them 
from cover to cover. And his bram was filled with 
conflicts and doubts and he wondered if there was 
a Cxod. At fifteen he should have known that there 
was a CJod. 

"And then, one day, some one loaned him a copy 
of Lamar tine; and he went down to the shore of 
the sea, and sat in the sim and read it and dreamed 
dreams. And suddenly he knew that he was a man, 
with a man's heart and a man's body. 

"He sat on the sand of the shore all that after- 
noon, watching the tide go out, imtil the sun dipped 
down in the west and the waves at the horizon raised 
up white, leaping arms to meet it. And in the 
twilight he wrote with a stick in the hard, wet sand, 
his first poem. It was a love poem. 
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" When he had finished it he sat once more motion- 
less, the words of it singing in his heart. And soon 
the tide came in again, creeping up inch by inch, 
inexorably gaining. And a breeze of evening sprang 
up and it grew cold. But the boy sat on the shore, 
shivering; and he did not know that he was cold, 
for his heart was filled with leaping flame. 

"He sat there, starry-eyed, while the tide washed 
up to his feet and erased his love poem from the 
fickle, shifting sand. Alas, for what he has written 
since — time will do for it what the tide did for that 
first little poem of his. 

"When the waters had swallowed the last word 
of the last line, the boy got to his feet and walked 
home, trembling, in the cool of the evening. And 
as he came through the village he met a girl called 
Blanche — a daughter of a fisherman. The boy 
thought that he had known Blanche; but he found 
that he had not. He foimd that he had not known 
that she had red lips and bright eyes and that she 
was Uthe and young and graceful. And, above all, 
he foimd that he had not known that she was a 
woman. 

"When he left her that evening he kissed her on 
the lips. 

"Two years later, when the boy was eighteen, he 
married Blanche at the high altar of the little church. 
He thought that he loved her, but he was wrong; 
he loved only her red Ups and her bright eyes and 
the lights and shadows of her black hair. And he 
loved her for being Uthe and graceful and yoimg." 
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Dartex ceased speaking and passed an unsteady 
hand over his eyes as if to shut out a vision. Ruth 
sat motionless, ominously quiet, her chin in her 
hand, looking far ahead of her with imseeing eyes. 
Except for the ticking of the Louis XVI dock, the 
room was desperately still. 

When Dartex continued, his voice was gentle and 
kind, as if, indeed, he were recoimting the tragedy 
of another. 

"Blanche, CJod pity her, loved the boy. And 
she was very good to him — ^as good as she knew how 
to be. But the boy was different from others — 
and she was not. She was the daughter of a fisher- 
man, and she had only red lips and bright eyes 
and black hair full of lights and shadows. 

"The boy continued to write poetry, and, as he 
grew older, his power grew greater and he was able 
to find words with which to translate his dreams 
to paper. Editors and publishers in Paris began 
to notice his work, and one day he saw himself in 
print. He went to Paris and he talked to great men 
and was congratulated by them and encouraged. 
His fame grew; his horizon broadened; his ambition 
reached out ever to higher stars. But Blanche 
remained a fisherman's daughter — only her lips 
became less red and her eyes less bright and she was 
no longer lithe and graceful and yoimg. Pitiful 
Lord, are you pitiless that you let your children step, 
blindly smiling, into tragedy? 

"The boy wrote a play — a, slim little play in 
verse — and a manager produced it. And then he 
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wrote a longer play in prose and it, too, was pro- 
duced, and it made the boy famous. So the boy 
came to Paris and soon forgot to return to the little 
village in Brittany. That was wrong of him, but 
it was impossible that he should do otherwise. He 
tried — oh, yes, he tried. He brought Blanche to 
Paris to live with him, and he introduced her to all 
his new great friends. And he watched her as she 
sat at the head of his table, mute, distressed, con- 
fused, on the verge of tears. And tiie next morning, 
without a word to him, she ran away from hun and 
from Paris, and from his great friends — ^ran back 
to the village alone. He wrote to her, but he never 
saw her again; for he could not bring himself to 
leave Paris and his work and the place that he had 
made for himself in the world. He has never seen 
her since. CJod pity her and bless her, and keep the 
roses in her lips and the stars in her eyes and the 
moonUght in her hair as long as may be— for she 
has nothing save these." 

He ceased; he had but whispered the last words, 
as if they had been a prayer. He took Ruth's hand 
and kissed it very reverently; but there was longing 
in his eyes and infinite sadness. 

"Now do you see," he said, "why I cannot ask 
you to repeat after me: 'I love you'?" 

Ruth answered nothing, but she nodded her head 
slowly — gravely— vaguely. She did not trust her- 
self to speak, for her heart was speaking only too 
loudly. 

"I have thought during the last ten years that I 
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was being piinished," he cried. "I know now that 
I never was. Now it is almost more than I can 
bear. CJod is merciless; or was my sin, then, so 
vfle?" 

He paced wildly up and down the length of the 
room. His agony seemed real — ^was real. And yet 
he was acting a Ue. 

"I would give all the little success I have earned; 
I would give everythmg I have won in the last ten 
years to be free to say to you : ^ Ruth, will you be 
my wife?'" 

He stopped abruptly before her and his mood 
suddenly changed. lEs voice became low, but 
strong as steel, and there was the strength of steel 
in his words. 

"I shall not see you again unless you call me — 
imless you need me. I am not a fool — ^I am not 
afraid of what I may do or say — I am not afraid of 
forgetting myself. No, it is not that. If I were 
going to forget myself and my position, CJod knows 
I should do so now. I am not afraid of loving you. 
I dare to tell you how much I love you — ^I revel 
in the telling of it. I love you with my heart and 
my soul, with my body and my mind — ^and no 
boyhood's vows before an altar, no contract signed 
before a notary can change that love or lessen it in 
the slightest degree. It is as pure a love, as sacred 
a love as a man ever had for a woman. But I shall 
not see you again, I say, because I am selfish — ^be- 
cause it is torture for me to see you and not possess 
you. And I cannot endure any greater torture. 
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I am bent beneath it now, almost to the breaking 
point. So I shall not see you again imless you come 
to me. And if you come to me, God help us both." 

He started to take her in his arms, and she was 
ready and willing to be taken. But he restrained 
himself. I wonder if some shred, some frayed 
remnant of honor did not hold him back ? Instead 
he kissed her lightly on the forehead and then bent 
and kissed her hand for the last time. 

"Adieu," he said. 

Still she answered nothing. She had not spoken 
— she was struggling to arrange her thoughts. But 
her eyes besought him, pleaded with him not to 
leave her. She was his — she could not bear to 
think of herself without him, could not bear to face 
her loneliness. And it was a strange fact that for 
the moment his sense of honor, fictitious though it 
was, was stronger than hers. She would have gone 
with him to the end of the world; but he would not 
have taken her. 



XI 



Five days later Ruth and Mrs. Rudolph left for 
Trouville. During those five days but one incident 
occurred of any outward significance: Ruth re- 
ceived a brief note of apology from the Gary boy. 
He regretted his discourtesy; he had not been quite 
himself — ^he had been excited and not responsible. 
Also he was sorry to hear that she was imwell. And 
with the note came a dozen roses. The Gary boy, 
she reflected, was, in his smug way, doing the hon- 
orable thing. She could picture him caUing on 
the blue blood of his ancestors to aid him in his 
predicament; she could imagine the throes he un- 
derwent before he decided what was the correct 
thing for a gentleman to do imder the circmn- 
stances. And then, cynically, she reflected that the 
Gary boy was not a gentleman, but that he strived 
to behave like one — ^which is different. And then 
she dismissed him and his ways from her mind. 
He was a calf — ^what difference did it make to her 
what he did or thought? She had outgrown him. 

Yes, she had outgrown him. She was beginning 
now, she told herself, to deal with big men and big 
things. She was playing a leading part in what 
managers would call a "thrilling, gripping, emotional 
drama." 

259 
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Dartex's recital of his youthful marriage had had 
a curious effect upon her: far from stretching her 
prostrate with frenzied lamentation and unavailing 
grief, it had given her new stimulus, new courage. 
She felt that she had earned him and gained him and 
that, if he did not marry her, it was not because 
he did jnot love her or because she had proved in 
any way inadequate. She had had the greatest man 
of his generation kneeling at her feet ! If that gave 
her a thrill of pride it was but natural, and in no 
manner indicated that her love for him lacked sin- 
cerity. In truth she loved hun so much, admired 
him so much, that she was inordinately proud to be 
loved by him. And her heart whispered to her that 
every problem has its solution, every knot can be 
imtied. She could wait — ^ah, yes, she could wait. 

Mrs. Rudolph saw the transformation in her and 
wondered. But Ruth did not see fit to confide in 
Mrs. Rudolph, for she felt that Mrs. Rudolph might 
not imderstand and, besides, Rent's secret was 
sacred. She, alone, of all the women in Paris, 
shared it with him. Verily, the gods had singled 
her out to honor. I think that had she discovered 
the truth just then it would have killed her; but as 
it was she Kved and thrived, nourished on a lie. 

So they went to Trouville. From the first the 
resort was a disappointment. Mrs. Rudolph thought 
it shabby: Ruth remarked that it was worse than 
Atlantic City; whereupon Mrs. Rudolph said: 
"I told you so," or words to that effect. 

From their villa they had a view of the ocean, 
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and there was a rose arbor where they might see 
without being seen. This came to be Ruth's fa- 
vorite spot, and she spent long hours basking in the 
sim, a book xmopened in her lap, shuffling her 
thoughts, setting them out, shifting them and re- 
setting them, like cards in some complex game of 
solitaire. But the solitaire never quite came out. 

Acquaintances from Paris stopped at the door 
occasionally, left their names and were informed 
that Miss Hollworthy had been imwell and was 
taking a complete rest for the present. As a matter 
of fact. Miss Hollworthy's body was taking a com- 
plete rest; it was her mind that was overactive. 

And then, one day in July, there came a letter 
from Jerome Defoe. As usual he had addressed 
it to Mrs. Rudolph. 

" I have decided," he wrote, " to spend the siunmer 
in France, and I shall probably arrive in Havre very 
shortly after this letter reaches you. I am intend- 
ing to revisit Provence for my book on the trouba- 
dours. Somehow or other I find that I am getting 
out of touch with my work — that the American 
spirit (long may it wave!) is not conducive to a 
sympathetic interpretation of mediaeval French 
poetry. There is too much ^pxmch' in America-r 
everything shouts, but nothing sings. It is as if 
one should attempt to compose a Gregorian chant 
in a meeting of militant suffragettes. 

"But I think that Provence will get me back into 
my stride; for I know that, given a setting and an 
adequate opportunity, I am as much of a roman- 
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ticist as any of them. This is the land where 
enthusiasm and youth die yoxmg, stifled by the 
smoke of factories, deafened by the grinding of 
machinery, dwarfed by the weight of ambition. 
We are progressive — ^heavens, yes ! — ^but we progress 
at sixty miles an hour and great events fly by like 
telegraph-poles. We have no time to stop and see 
if there be not something worth while and worthy 
of consideration that we have missed. 

"Well, I am a stanch believer in leisure — and I 
am coming to France to be leisurely. From Havre 
I shall saxmter (very leisurely) over to Trouville 
and look in on you and Miss Hollworthy. Don't 
be worried — I shall stop at a hotel ! 

"Naturally, I want to see you and her, too. In 
spite of herself I like her. Only I wish she weren't 
such a Uttle fool. Is she still that, as much as ever, 
I wonder? Or, perhaps, she is more so than ever. 
There is nothing impossible in this comical world." 

The contents of this letter were imparted to Ruth 
immediately, the xmcomplimentary allusion to Ruth, 
herself, being, however, tactfully withheld. Mrs. 
Rudolph, you see, had become chary about stirring 
up Ruth's wrath. But Mrs. Rudolph need not 
have worried; for the news of Jerome's arrival was 
received with complete calmness. 

"Let him come by all means," agreed Ruth, 
"You can see him: I won't. He doesn't interest 
me in the least, and I prefer to see nobody." 

"Very well," said Mrs. Rudolph, exasperated, 
"You may do just as you like." 
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Instantly Ruth was remorseful. 

"I'm sorry, Jane. I didn't mean to say it so — 
so churlishly. But really I don't feel up to meeting 
any one I don't know very well — or any one I don't 
like very well. You don't mind, do you?" 

"I don't mind in the least, my dear," answered 
Mrs. Rudolph, appeased. Then she kissed her on 
the cheek and added: "And I dare say he won't 
mind either." 

"Cat!" said Ruth, laughing; and peace was re- 
stored with no tempers lost and no sensibiUties 
mortally woxmded. 

Jerome arrived within the week. He had not 
foxmd it necessary to further annoimce himself, 
and it so happened that Ruth was sitting in the rose 
arbor, early in the afternoon, when he came up the 
road to the gate. True to her promise she fled 
to her room and locked herself in. Mrs. Rudolph, 
she knew, was there to receive him. 

From her window she watched him pacing the 
tiny garden with Mrs. Rudolph. They seemed 
very cheerful — they seemed to be enjoying each 
other's society immensely. There were no upward 
glances cast at her shuttered windows; no heads 
put seriously together in whispered conversation 
about the absent one. Ruth reflected angrily that 
neither of them cared whether she was present or 
not. 

And so, with something of her old-time spirit, 
she rearranged her hair, put on her most becoming 
gown, and went out to the garden to join them. 
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It was so Ruth-like that she had to smile at herself — 
and it was a long time since she had been able to 
smile at herself. That, at least, was something 
gained. 

Jerome turned to meet her, frankly pleased at 
the sight of her, both hands outstretched. She, 
very grave and demure, gave him but one hand in 
return, and she said quietly: "How do you do, 
Mr. Defoe?" 

"Don^t be haughty," he answered. "I do very 
well, and I'm remarkably glad to see you — ^Miss 
Hollworthy. The great question is, how do you 
do?" 

"IVe not been very well — I suppose Jane has 
told you. Jane, haven't you brought Mr. Defoe 
up to date on me and my behavior? I'm surprised 
at you, and rather disappointed. There was a time 
when Mr. Defoe was informed of my slightest action. 
I hope it is not because you have lost interest, Mr. 
Defoe." 

She knew that this was the sort of conversation 
that irritated him intensely. She knew, and in 
spite of the knowledge, she could not resist the 
temptation to irritate him. She remembered that 
she had never been able to resist the temptation — 
that she had invariably, in his presence, put her 
worst foot foremost. Vaguely she wondered why. 
She had intended, that day, to be quite otherwise. 

He faced about abruptly and began poking the 
gravel with his stick. 

" No," he said; " I have not lost interest — ^yet.'^ 
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She looked at him from the comers of her eyes; 
she would not have had him know for the world 
that she was studying his expression. She saw 
that he was tanned and that he wore a new straw 
hat; and she noticed how white the hat looked in 
contrast to the healthy brown of his face and the 
Japanese blackness of his hair. She foimd herself 
admiring the straight, rather hard line of his mouth 
and the xmcompromising eyes. And she wondered 
if he himself was as straight and hard and xmcom- 
promising. So occupied was she with her considera- 
tions that she neglected to return a frivolous answer; 
and it was Mrs. Rudolph that broke the silence 
with a confidently banal remark. Mrs. Rudolph 
believed in filling in pauses. 

"How long are you sta)dng in Trouville?'* she 
asked of Jerome. 

He shook his head at her, smiling. 

"Ah, Jane, Jane," he said, "if you had your own 
way how smoothly everything would nm! You 
should be appointed peace commissioner in ex- 
traordinary at The Hague. Miss Hollworthy, 
Jane won't let us quarrel, much as I should like to. 
Shall we arbitrate or shall we fight it out some time 
when Jane isn't around? Personally, I rather like 
a good fight — ^you learn so many things when your 
opponent loses her temper." 

"Or Aw," answered Ruth cheerfully. 

"Yes," he agreed— "or his." 

With that he dropped the discussion abruptly. 

"Let's go for a swim," he said. "I'm as hot as a 
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Spanish omelet. What? — don^t either of you go 
swimming ? What on earth do you do ? " 

"I'll go to the beach with you," said Ruth sud- 
denly, "and if I can find my suit I'll go in. Other- 
wise I'll sit on the sand and admire you. Which 
would please you better?" 

"You can do both," he suggested. 

They foxmd but few people at the beach, for it 
was not the popular bathing hour. This suited 
them very well, although two months ago Ruth 
would have preferred an admiring audience. You 
wiU remember that in Boston she had visioned 
herself tripping Ughtly down to the water on this 
very same beach, while enthusiastic Frenchmen 
fimibled hastily for their field-glasses that they 
might miss nothing of her beauty. 

As often happens, the reality was prosaic and 
dun-colored in contrast to the brightness of the 
dream. Her bathing-suit, for instance, was one 
that she had often worn at Nahant without excit- 
ing comment, and she wore a practical and imdis- 
tinguished rubber cap drawn tightly over her hair. 
No coquetry there to be siure — but her long, grace- 
ful slendemess could be neither denied nor con- 
cealed, and she moved with the ease and poise of 
an agile boy. She seemed, somehow, to have shed 
her intense femininity with her skirts and yet, 
in doing so, she lost none of her charm. 

The water was cool enough to be bracing and 
calm enough to allow them to swim far out from 
shore. Ruth swam well — ^better, perhaps, than he; 
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and the exercise soothed her and gave her mental 
balance. 

And so it happened that as they walked slowly 
home, she showed him more of her natural self than 
she had ever before permitted him to see. 

It was he, however, who drew her out. 

"Shall we talk about your affairs or mine?" he 
asked her comfortably. 

She considered the question seriously for a few 
seconds. 

"I think," she said at last, "that it would perhaps 
be safer to talk about yours. I make such a fool 
of myself when I talk about my own. That is 
probably because they mean too much to me. Of 
course, I am an egotist — ^and, of course, I revel in 
it; which is perhaps just as well, seeing that I can't 
help myself." 

"Oh," he exclaimed, "I am an egotist, too — ^we 
all are. Only all of us are not interesting enough 
to be excusable. If I were doing anything great, 
or even exciting or amusing, I should love to think 
about myself and what I was doing and to inflict 
it upon other people. The trouble is I am rather 
bored with myself — I am so humdrum." 

This was a new point of view for him to take, and 
it rather surprised her. She had always thought 
him so superbly self-confident, so cock-sure. 

"Once upon a time," said she, "you were brutally 
kind to me. Do you remember?" 

"Yes." 

"You made me cry." 
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" God forgive me/* he said sincerely, 

"I told you my troubles then, and you made me 
cry. If I should tell you my troubles now — ^would 
you make me cry again?" 

He hesitated, and then: 

"Listen," he said gravely, "I am and have been 
greatly interested in you — and, yes, very fond of 
you. You will not mind my sa)dng that, will you ? 
It soxmds patronizing, but it isn't. For some 
reason or other imtil this very afternoon you have 
chosen to show me your worst side — consistently, 
persistently. If I had taken you at your face value 
I should have been forced to consider you — ^well, 
I have told you what often enough. But I have 
refused to take you at your face value. I told you 
once that you had it in you to be a great woman. 
I meant that — ^just that: a great woman. I told 
you, also, that you were doing your best to throw 
away your potentiality. I meant that, too." 

"You will say that I haven't changed a bit in 
that respect," she broke in quickly. 

"I will not say it xmtil I have reason to believe 
it," he answered. 

"No," she agreed — "no; I don't suppose you 
will. But if I tell you now anything about myself 
you will think that you have reason to believe it. 
Of course, you will be wrong — ^but that won't help, 
because I shan't be able to convince you that you 
are wrong. Do you see what I mean?" 

"You mean that I am not capable of judging you 
fairly — ^is that it?" 
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"Nearly. I mean that you will not make allow- 
ances for — oh, well, for the greatest thing in a man's 
life or in a woman's — ^the greatest " 

"You mean love, of course," he said quietly. 

She nodded. 

"Try me and see," he suggested. "I don't think 
that I xmdervalue love as a force, as a power." 

"It is more than that," she exclaimed — "it is the 
reason for Uving." 

"Yes," he admitted — "at its best, it is." 

"Of course," said she, "that's what I meant." 

They walked a few paces in silence. She was 
filled with the joy that lay ahead of her — confident 
and buoyant as a woman is who is sure that she loves 
and is loved. He was wondering if she were not 
deceiving herself once more — deceiving herself per- 
haps more gloriously than she had before — or, 
worse, if she were not being deceived. He was not 
sure that he had a right to question her; his only 
excuse in so doing would be a certainty that, if she 
confided in him, he could help her. God knows he 
wanted to help her. 

But he was not compelled to make any nice de- 
cision. She was longing for a confidant; she had 
kept her secret to herself too long, and it seemed to 
her such a glorious secret that she wanted to shout 
it to the world. Just as surely as all the world loves 
a lover, so surely does every lover wish to be loved 
and congratulated by the world. Love is a triumph, 
and what is a triumph without the cheers and the 
salvos and the music of the band ? 
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So, as they walked home, Ruth told Jerome Defoe 
the story of herself and Dartex, and she told it 
almost as Dartex had told it to her, believing im- 
plicitly in the truth of what she repeated. 

"There," she concluded — "there is honor for you, 
and there is love — the sort of love I have dreamed 
of and prayed for. It makes everything else seem 
very petty — so Uttle worth while. It is like a 
simrise that pales the stars. I don't think I'm over- 
romantic — I certainly am not oversentimental, but, 
to me — oh, I am so certain of him, so sure of 
his bigness, of his knowledge of right, that I would 
do anything he asked me to do — to-day, to-morrow 
— ^whenever he asked me. And it would not be 
wrong. You see how much I mean when I say 
that — ^you see what faith I have in him. When 
you have faith like that you need nothing else. It 
is laws and codes and reUgion and friends and— 
well, it is simply everything in the world." 

Defoe looked at her keenly. There was plenty 
of sympathy in his eyes, but there was something 
else, too: there was anxiety and there was pain. 
He would have liked to beUeve all that she had told 
him of Dartex and, indeed, he tried hard to believe 
it; but, not being a woman, he hesitated to halo 
a man imtil that man should be proved a saint. 
Without knowing him except by report, he felt 
instinctively that Dartex was not the sort of person 
to sacrifice his desires at the dull gray altar of con- 
ventionality. He reflected that few men derive 
the pleasure that women do from self-sacrifice — 
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that few men find sensuous pleasure in mortifying 
their senses. And he supposed that Dartex, Uke 
most lyrical people, held his senses in high esteem. 

"Well?" she broke in — "what are you going 
to say? Are you going to congratulate me or pity 
me?" 

"I am not going to say anything — ^yet," he 
replied. "I am going to wait imtil I am sure 
whether you are to be congratulated or pitied. If 
you are happy now, I congratulate you: if you 
become imhappy I shall pity you. Does that 
sound imfeeling ? " 

"It soimds very conservative, at least," she 
said — "and safe." 

"Thank you," he answered cheerfully. "They 
are rare quaUties nowadays." 

Ruth's laugh was brief and scornful. 

"They are quaUties," said she, "that I don't 
possess ? I suppose you meant to imply that. Well, 
I thank heaven I don't, then. I don't choose to 
possess them. You see it doesn't frighten me to 
find my pulse beating too fast; it doesn't frighten 
me to find myself forgetting myself. I am only too 
glad to forget myself — ^if I can lose myself in some- 
thing bigger and more worthy. No — ^I don't put 
a thermometer between my lips and say: 'This 
isn't love, it's a sUght fever brought on, perhaps, 
by late hours or the heat or too many strawberries.' 
If I have anything to reproach myself with, it is 
that always xmtil now I have studied myself too 
closely: I have reasoned with my emotions; I have 
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tried to sift them; I have tried to throw aside the 
ones that seemed imdesirable or inopportxme. I 
never want to be a reasonable woman again, I tell 
you!" 

He could not restrain a smile. 

"No reasonable woman would," said he. 



XII 

Defoe lingered on in Trouville for several days. 
When he asked himself why he was so willing to 
postpone his departure for Provence and his cherished 
troubadour landscapes, he was forced to admit that 
it was not Trouville itself that attracted him. In- 
deed he saw very little of Trouville except the beach, 
and the board walk, and the road between his hotel 
and the villa of Mrs. Rudolph. Moreover, he saw 
comparatively Uttle of Mrs. Rudolph; for she, 
convinced that Jerome's influence on Ruth was 
exceedingly beneficial and scenting possibiUties of 
what she would have called "sane romance," threw 
them together as much as she was able, devoting 
her own time and energies to a large supply of 
" summer fiction." 

In this way Jerome and Ruth got to know each 
other — or, better, she began to know him. He had 
known her for a long time. During those days, 
however, she succeeded in convincing him that she 
possessed a heart as well as a brain — a, fact that he 
had long suspected, to be sure, but had never been 
able to afl&rm. And this information pleased him 
greatly, although he realized that it made of her a 
woman to be pitied. 

"God help her," said he; "she has a heart to 
break." 

273 
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On the third day after his arrival, the afternoon 
papers from Paris bore large head-lines. A min- 
isterial crisis was skimped, a murder trial was rele- 
gated to the back pages and the Franco-German 
situation was neglected in order to give due and 
ample space to Ren6 Dartex's latest affaire d^honneur. 
A paper called Le Monde got the facts, and since 
its accoimt was accurate if vivid, I can do no better 
than quote from its columns. Translated freely 
and shorn of its captivating headings, the story ran 
about as follows : 

"At seven o^clock this morning the peaceful 
repose of the Bois du Boulogne was shattered by the 
reports of two revolvers. M. Ren6 Dartex, the 
celebrated dramatist, who has come almost xm- 
scathed through a dozen or more duels, was this 
time not so fortimate, receiving a woimd in the 
right arm. His adversary, Vicomte Roger de 
Belcceur, was even more seriously woimded and 
there are grave doubts of his recovery. 

"The cause of the meeting is veiled in mystery, 
which means, as Paris has come to understand it, 
that there is a woman concerned. Our reporter, 
nevertheless, was able to secure some information 
which may throw light on the subject and which 
we may print without fear of indiscretion, since we 
mention no names. First, however, let us describe 
the duel in detail for the benefit of our readers. 

"M. Dartex was the first on the scene — a little 
glade not far from La Bagatelle, where affairs of 
honor have been adjusted before. He arrived in 
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a taxi-auto, accompanied by his seconds: M. Jules 
Natel, the critic; and M. Armand de Guyon, the 
well-known sportsman and writer. With them, 
also, were the Doctor Saint-Hilaire and our reporter, 
who had gained the confidence of the chauffeur and 
sat with him on the front seat. It is only fair to 
M. Dartex to state that his anger was great when 
he discovered that, unwittingly, he had brought a 
representative of the press to the scene of action. 

"At seven o^clock precisely Vicomte de Belcceur 
arrived with his seconds in his private limousine. 
In the Bois all was quiet; the sun shone serenely 
through the green branches of the trees; the birds 
sang their morning songs — ^all ignorant of the sinister 
event that was about to occur. 

"M. Dartex, dressed in the immaculate EngUsh 
riding-breeches which he wears on such occasions, 
appeared calm and stoical. He chatted cheerfully 
with his seconds, and pointed out to them the beau- 
ties of the early morning light on the trees and the 
grass. M. Dartex is always the poet. 

"Vicomte de Belcoeur, the challenged, had selected 
revolvers as the weapons to be used. The vicomte 
is an excellent shot; but lacking, as he did, the 
experience that M. Dartex has so hardly and 
bravely won, he seemed somewhat more perturbed 
than his opponent. 

"At the word both men fired simultaneously, and 
the vicomte dropped instantly to the groxmd, 
wounded in the right side. M. Dartex remained 
standing, but his revolver fell from his hand, and 
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it was noticed that the right arm hung limp. The 
surgeons hastened to the wounded men, and after 
a brief examination made a temporary dressing 
and hurried their patients away in the automobiles. 
Thus ends one of the most serious and unfortimate 
affairs of the year. Foreign nations need no longer 
scoff at our bloodless duels when M. Dartex is one 
of the duellists. He has never been known to fire 
his weapon mto the air or mto the ground, and his 
honor is satisfied with no such empty and vain dis- 
play on the part of his adversary. 

"As to the cause of the duel, even our own re- 
porter, who is otherwise most intimately informed, 
can do little more than conjecture. That there is a 
woman concerned, however, is scarcely open to 
doubt. It is believed that the vicomte made some 
imfortimate remark at the club regarding M. Dartex 
and a certain lady which was overheard by the 
brilliant yoimg dramatist. Had it some reference, 
perhaps, to the beautiful American, MUe. H ? 

"At any rate, M. Dartex has amply and nobly 
defended the honor of whatever lady it was. It 
remains but to extend our sympathies to the un- 
fortunate Vicomte de Belcoeur and trust for his 
speedy recovery. 

"M. Dartex has temporarily disappeared from 
Paris, having sought, doubtless, some quiet retreat 
imtil the affair shall have blown over. Inquiries at 
the theatre, where La Chute is now running, and at 
his house at Versailles elicited no definite reply as 
to his whereabouts. 
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"Perhaps, if one should choose to chercher la 
femme. . . . But, no; let us not be frivolous ! " 

WeU, there it was for all the worid to read. No 
name mentioned, to be sure, but the "beautiful 
American, MUe. H " could mean but one person. 

Before Mrs. Rudolph had time to intervene, Ruth 
had read the article through twice from beginning 
to end. Far from feeling shame at such dramatic 
notoriety, she became wonderfully elated. He had 
fought in her behalf — that was truly something to 
be proud of: Laimcelot doing battle for the honor 
of Guinevere. No, that was not exactly an appro- 
priate parallel. After all there was nothing in his- 
tory or in legend that quite approximated her case. 

The situation was so alluring in the abstract — so 
satisfactory, that she was reluctant to regard it from 
its concrete and material side. What was she to do ? 
He had seen what was right and had done it glori- 
ously. He had risked his life for her. It was for 
her to prove herself capable of doing as much for 
him. But how? 

And then, suddenly, she knew how. The knowl- 
edge swept through her like a flood and carried 
before it all doubts and hesitations and scruples and 
misgivings. 

He was woimded; he was alone; he had sworn 
never to see her unless she should come to him. 
The answer was ridiculously clear and simple: she 
would go to him. 

That evening at dinner Jerome and Mrs. Rudolph 
found her calmly cheerful. She seemed happier 
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than she had been for a long time. Said Mrs. 
Rudolph to herself: "She has forgotten hun." 
But Jerome said: "She has forgotten herself." 

Mrs. Rudolph, carefully tactful, would have 
avoided all reference to Dartex and the duel, but 
Ruth talked of it as if it had been of Kttle or no con- 
cern to her. 

"I suppose," said she, "that that lovely young 

American, Mile. H is nobody else than me. 

You see I am an American and young and lovely 
and my name begins with an H. It fits all round, 
that description." 

"Are you glad to be the cause of war?" asked 
Jerome lightly. 

"Of course," she answered. "Helen of Troy 
and I are now in the same class. All I need, is a 
Homer to immortalize me. Will you be my Homer, 
Jerome?" 

That was something quite recent — the use of his 
first name. He had suggested it, and liked it. 

"I should rather be your Paris," said he. 

"Ha!" she exclaimed. "Don't you see that that 
position is already filled?" 

It was a very warm evening, so they took their 
after-dinner coffee in the garden. There was Kght- 
ning in the air and the threat of rain ; and the tree 
leaves hung Kmp and motionless from their branches. 
The heat and the hot perfumes of the flowers were 
stifling; but ever, through the stillness, came the 
cool crooning of the sea. 

Mrs. Rudolph sat in a wicker chair and fanned 
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herself monotonously with a palm-leaf fan. Jerome's 
cigar dulled and glowed in the darkness; and op- 
posite sat Ruth, now gravely silent, finding no words 
but many thoughts. At uncertain intervals the sky 
flared with heat Kghtning and objects about them 
stood out with startling vividness in unnatural 
colors. At every flash tiie grass became peacock 
blue, the red roses an xmcanny purple; and long, 
hurtling shadows leaped into sudden life, stretching 
their dark lengths across the ground like lean, un- 
easy ghosts. 

Conversation became spasmodic, and then died 
completely, even Mrs. Rudolph, who disliked silences, 
finding nothing appropriate to say. Somehow or 
other on such a night banalities seemed out of place. 

At half past nine Jerome threw away the end of 
his cigar and rose to go. 

"Are you leaving so soon?" asked Mrs. Rudolph, 
sitting up straight. "I'm afraid we have not been 
very entertaining." 

"I must get back to my hotel before it rains," 
answered Jerome. "Good night." 

" Good night," said Mrs. Rudolph. " Come over 
to-morrow." 

He nodded and turned to Ruth. She was sitting 
quietly, looking at the groimd and at nothing, her 
elbow on the arm of the chair, her chin in her hand. 
She started when he spoke to her. 

"Good night, Jerome," said she. "You have 
been very patient." 

"I hope," he answered gravely, "that you will 
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be very patient, too. Don't let the electricity in 
the air get into your nerves. Sometimes it is — 
well, it is wiser, and always it is more comfortable, 
to be passive than to be active. Good night.'' 

They watched him go down the garden path to 
the road, saw him open the Kttle iron gate in his 
usual abrupt, energetic way; and when he had dis- 
appeared they fell silent again. 

After a while Mrs. Rudolph yawned. 

"I wonder what time it is," said she Kstlessly. 

"I don't know," said Ruth; "but I think I'U 
go to bed. This hot, thick air makes me headachy." 

She went into the house, followed by Mrs. Ru- 
dolph. Ruth gave an anxious glance at the hall 
clock. It was but half past nine. She kissed Mrs. 
Rudolph good night — a rare occurrence, and one 
that caused Mrs. Rudolph to ask with some anxiety : 
"Don't you feel well, dear?" 

"I'm all right," answered Ruth. "I'm a little 
tired and nervous, that's aU." 

"You aren't upset about — ^about that duel?" 

"Not in the least," repKed Ruth. 

"Then all that is through with — ^between you and 
him?" 

"Nothing but smooth sailing, now," said Ruth. 

"I'm glad," vouchsafed Mrs. Rudolph, greatly 
reUeved. "You hadn't confided much in me; 
but I imagined that you cared for him — I probably 
exaggerated. And at one time you certainly seemed 
to be enthusiastic. I was really worried that you 
might do something fooKsh." 
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Ruth laughed briefly. 

"If I do anything fooKsh," said she, "it will be 
because I know that it's the wise thing to do." 

She mounted the stairs to her room, switched 
on the electric light and removed her dress and her 
slippers. She was vexed to find that her fingers 
trembled and fumbled at the hooks. She wanted 
to be very calm. 

From a drawer of her desk she extracted a rail- 
way time-table — a compKcated, enigmatic affair, 
devised by the French government to strike awe 
and wonder into the simple hearts of the people. 
With wrinkled brows she set herself determinedly 
to deciphering its hieroglyphics, and in ten minutes 
she had ascertained that a train left Trouville for 
Paris at about eleven o'clock that night. Unfor- 
tunately or perhaps, she thought, f ortxmately, it was 
not a train de luxe^ and to it were attached no sleep- 
ing-cars. It was an omnibus — ^first, second, and 
third classes, and it stopped at every station on the 
route. However, it would serve her purpose. 

She listened xmtil she judged by the sounds from 
the adjoining room that Mrs. Rudolph was un- 
dressed, and about to go to bed. Then she went 
and rapped on her door. 

"I can't find my bedroom slippers," said Ruth. 
"Did the maid leave them in here, by mis- 
take?" 

"I don't think so," said Mrs. Rudolph. "Come 
in and look if you want." 

Ruth entered and made a pretense of searching. 
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She cared nothing about the missing sKppers, but 
she did care that Mrs. Rudolph should see that she 
was half undressed and had every apparent inten- 
tion of completing the process. She wanted Mrs. 
Rudolph's mind set entirely at rest. There should 
be no suspicions. 

As a matter of fact, she foxmd the slippers. She 
knew she should, for she had noticed them in Mrs. 
Rudolph's closet that afternoon. So she said good 
night once more, this time very cheerfully and 
sweetly, and returned to her room. 

There she packed her travelUng-bag. She did 
not do it hurriedly and carelessly, as women are 
supposed to do in such circumstances. Rather 
she did it with perhaps more caution and foresight 
than she had ever before displayed. This time it 
was vital that nothing of importance be left behind. 
This time there could be no coming back for forgot- 
ten articles. 

She put on her simplest, least conspicuous tailor 
suit, heavy black walldng boots, a plain white shirt- 
waist, and a small travelling hat of black straw with 
a smgle white goose feather shining in it like the 
plimie of Navarre. The simile pleased her: it 
smacked of chivaby and pat undertakings. 

Then she waited imtil she should hear Mrs. 
Rudolph snore. 

At half past ten she opened her door cautiously, 
the travelling-bag in one hand, a water-proof cloak 
over her arm. The hallway was dark, but she 
could see lights on the servants' floor above. How- 
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ever, this did not matter if she could get away 
silently. 

A flash of lightning helped her to find the stairs 
without mishap, and she went down them, hugging 
the wall. It required two hands to imfasten the 
front door. That was very annoying, for it forced 
her to deposit the traveUing-bag and the cloak on 
the floor. As she did so she heard the first tentative 
pattering of rain complaining on the roof of the 
porch, and somewhere in the house a shutter 
slammed in the wind. She held her breath, fearful. 
Mrs. Rudolph was apt to call to her at such 
times and inform her that a storm was coming up; 
and when Mrs. Rudolph called, however obvious 
her warning might be, she expected a reassuring 
reply. 

In this instance, however, the gods were kind 
or, to be more prosaic, Mrs. Rudolph was soimd 
asleep; and Ruth, for once, thanked heaven for 
her chaperon's serene conscience. 

The murmuring of the rain increased so rapidly 
that there was no further need of great caution. 
Ruth slipped into her cloak, unbolted the door, 
threw her body against it to ease it against the in- 
rush of wind, and picking her bag from the floor, 
went out into the rain. 

Overhead dark, ominous clouds were clutching 
out at one another, reeling, churning, swirling in 
their race from the sea; and the wind that drove 
them was a salt wind and raw and vehement. And 
it, too, was racing from the sea. 
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Ruth, a mere fragile, furtive bit of humanity, 
with a flapping cloak and an imwieldy bag and a 
face that was white in the night and lips that were 
xmsteady and eyes that were wet and startled, 
joined the race of the clouds and the wind and the 
rain away from the sea. 

Avoiding the gravel of the walk as far as the gate, 
she trod noiselessly on the moist grass. She did 
not pause to look back at the house. She knew she 
was safely away. 

The road to the station led her sheer across the 
village, at first through streets that were almost 
deserted, then past evil-smelling liquor shops where 
the noise of rioting came through closed doors and 
wanly lighted windows, past second-rate hotels, 
where sleepy orchestras were playing indolent 
waltzes, past the white walls of gardens, where black 
trees rocked and tossed and shook menacing 
branches at the sky. 

In the station itself there was no comfort. It 
was bare and tawdry, and the few prospective pas- 
sengers were obviously billed for the third-class 
compartments. Some of the men were drunk and 
inclined to be amorous. Some of the women, though 
sober, were willing to be embraced in pubKc. 

Ruth tried not to look at any of them. She ad- 
vanced to the window and bought a second-class 
ticket. She had but four hundred francs with her 
and dared not be extravagant. 

Then she crossed to the news-stand, with the in- 
tention of purchasing a magazme; but the head- 
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Unes on the Paris papers spread before her leaped 
up at her, and everywhere she seemed to see the 
name of Ren6 Dartex printed in letters almost an 
mch high. So she turned away and took a seat 
in a remote comer of the room. 

At eleven o'clock the chef de gare called out the 
train for Paris; there came a surging toward the 
gate; an unnecessary bustling in all directions; a 
slamming of compartment doors; a warning cry 
from the guard; a last loud jest from one of the 
drunken men leaning from a window; a clank and 
a groan and a shriek, and the train for Paris was 
sordidly away. 

Ruth found herself alone in a second-class com- 
partment, the collar of her cloak damp and heavy 
agaiiist her cheeks, her boots thoroughly wet and 
imcomfortable and caked with mud, and a long 
cheerless night ahead of her with a dawn that 
promised — ^well, just what did it promise? 

She shrank from putting the question fairly to 
herself, for she knew that she had no good and suf- 
ficient answer ready. She was going alone to Paris 
in search of a man whom even the reporters had been 
imable to locate. Was it a wild-goose chase ? Was 
she sure that, should she find him, he would be glad 
to see her? And, granting that she found him and 
that he was glad to see her, what would they then 
do? She would say: "I have come to you, 
Ren6, in your trouble." Good. And he would say: 
"Thank God!" Ah, but would he? WeU, he 
would take her in his arms, at any rate — she was 
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-certain of that. And perhaps he would say : "Come 
with me to Arcady and be my love." What would 
she reply? . . . 

"Never mind," she said to herself; " I am going 
to him and I am very happy." 

And in trying earnestly to persuade herself that 
she was very happy, she fell asleep. 



XIII 

When Ren6 Dartex had come within an inch of 
sending the yoimg Vicomte de Belcceur to join his 
fathers in that section of heaven reserved for the 
aristocracy, all of the great playwright's coolness 
and audacity left him. He had been wounded 
shghtly inr the right arm; and to him who had come 
untouched through a dozen duels, the woxmd seemed 
very serious indeed — perhaps mortal. In the taxi- 
cab with Jules Natel and Doctor Saint-Hilaire he 
indulged in what prima donnas call a crise de nerfs. 
That is to say, he neglected to pretend to be cahn. 
A man who had never known physical fear would, 
in his ignorance, have called his conduct cowardly. 
With tears streaming down his cheeks he besought 
the doctor to assure him that the woxmd would not 
prove fatal. He was sure that he should have 
blood-poisoning from the bullet. One often got 
poisoned that way, didn't one ? Had he not better 
be taken direct to a hospital? Would he lose the 
use of his arm? If so, then how would he be able 
to write his plays? His career was ruined. He 
might just as well be dead as armless. He wished 
the vicomte's bullet had hit him in the heart. 
Life was a sad affair at best — always something to 

worry about; always some one to insult or to be in- 

287 
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suited by; always some woman to rob a man of 
the little peace that he might otherwise obtain. 
With Mercutio hq cried: "A plague on both your 
houses ! " And when he became more quiet he claimed 
to imderstand exactly how Mercutio felt. 

"Here I am," he cried, "risking my life at an im- 
holy hour of the morning merely because I chose 
to overhear the Vicomte de Belcceur say something 
about a woman that was doubtless quite true. I 
am a fool — a sentimental, chivalrous fool ! I am a 
Don Quixote!" 

"Here," said Saint-Hilaire shortly, "take this 
handkerchief and dry your eyes and blow your nose. 
Then you can tell us all about yourself." 

The playwright obediently performed the desired 
operations. 

"Poor Belcceur," he said; "I hope I didn't kiU 
him." 

"No," answered Saint-Hilaire, "you didn't kill 
hun." 

"Not far from it though, I imagine," said Dartex. 

"Too close for either his comfort or yours," 
answered the doctor. 

"Ah — ^there you see. One man nearly killed and 
another badly woimded on accoimt of a woman — 
on account of an American giri. No wonder Amer- 
ican girls won't stay at home. They don't fight 
duels in America, it seems — they only scoff at them. 
Poor Belcceur ! Belcceur after a good dinner at the 
club says: * Dartex has all the luck. They tell me 
he has discovered a more docile American than 
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Christopher Columbus ever dreamed of.' Just that 
— ^no more. And he says it as a joke. I could 
very easily have pretended not to overhear. But I, 
too, had been dining well. So — crac — the next 
morning Belcoeur is nearly killed and I lose an arm. 
Am I going to lose that arm, Saint-Hilaire? No? 
You're sure, are you ? " 

"Listen," interposed Saint-Hilaire, "if you ask me 
that question again I shall take you to the hospital." 

"I won't ask it again," promised Dartex. "Nat- 
urally I'm worried, though; and the thing hurts. 
It throbs. Ought it to throb, Saint-Hilaire, if it 
isn't poisoned?" 

"Yes," answered the doctor emphatically, "it 
ought to throb like the devil." 

"Well, it does. Do you think I can stand it all 
the way to Versailles?" 

"You can if we can," replied the doctor enigmat- 
ically. "Don't be a baby. That woimd of yours, 
as you call it, is nothing but a scratch." 

Dartex relapsed for a minute or two into sulky 
silence. He felt that he was not receiving the sym- 
pathy due him. The doctor yawned and buried 
his chin in his collar, making no concealment of his 
boredom and desire for sleep. Jules Natel, for once, 
vouchsafed no remarks. But Dartex, needing no 
audience, was not long silent. 

"Women!" he cried — "women!" and, as he 
endeavored to raise both arms in a gesture of con- 
tempt, the apostrophe ended in a yelp of pain. 

"/'ai plein le dos desfemmeSy^ he continued more 
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qiiietly. "I am tired of the species — tired of all of 
them. They buzz around one like so many mahcious 
mosquitoes, always on the alert to inject their little 
mite of poison. Why do we have anything to do 
with them? — there is something I don't mider- 
stand. I suppose it is because they plague us imtil, 
in self-defense, we tell them we love them. And 
then we hope that, when we have assured them that 
they have the beauty of Venus and the brains of 
Minerva and the grace of Diana and that we love 
them and worship them, that we dream of them by 
day and by night — although, of course, we don't 
do anything of the sort — then, I say, we hope that 
they will be satisfied and leave us alone. But no; 
they are always xmderfoot — always patiently wait- 
ing an opportimity to say: *You don't love me any 
more.' A woman will spend a happy, watchful 
lifetime just waiting for an opportimity to say: 
* You don't love me any more.' I think she must 
consider it clever — a sort of bon mot. And once she 
has said it she gets the habit of it — she can't give it 
up, she can't pass a day without it. It is to her what 
alcohol is to a drunkard. A man pats his dog affec- 
tionately, and the woman cries out: ^ You don't love 
me any more ! ' A man puts a flower in his button- 
hole as he leaves his house in the morning, and his 
wife clamors after him through the door: ^ You don't 
love me any more ! ' He goes to tea with his sister- 
in-law's great-aunt, and his wife greets him on his 
return with: ^ You don't love me any more.' Bah ! 
It's comic. Women are trivial. It is the Kttle, petty 
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things that upset them. The big things in life pass 
over their heads and leave them unscathed. But 
they are perpetually harping about mole-hills. Ha 
— ^they remind me of hens. Did you never notice, 
my dear Jules, that hens go about the yard, clucking 
constantly and unwearyingly in a low subdued key, 
while the rooster, although he makes an enormous 
noise when he does crow, aUows intervals of silence 
between his outbursts? Did you ever notice that, 
Jules, eh?" 

"I suggest," interrupted Saint-Hilaire, "that, for 
a period, you follow the excellent example of the 
rooster. Cease the clucking." 

"Pouf !" said Dartex. "You have no apprecia- 
tion of a figure of speech." 

As they approached Versailles the doctor said: 
What do you propose to do?" 
I don't know," answered Dartex querulously. 
"I want to get away — somewhere where it's quiet. 
I haven't written a line on my play for two months. 
If you know any place from which creatures in 
petticoats are excluded, indicate it to me and I wiU 
go there." 

The doctor gnmted. "You might enter a mon- 
astery," he suggested. 

"Yes," argued Dartex with some spirit, "or a 
Turkish bath." 

The chauffeur turned a comer ruthlessly and Dar- 
tex uttered a sharp "Aie!" 

"Tell that man for Heaven's sake not to go so 
fast," said he. 
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Now there were several routes by which the chauf- 
feur could have crossed the town of Versailles to 
reach Dartex's villa. That he chose to take the 
Rue Sainte- Adelaide was, doubtless, a harmless little 
jest conceived by the high gods in a merry mood, 
bom of a good breakfast. For on the Rue Sainte- 
Adelaide lived Charley Burke and his daughter, 
Pamela. 

The chauffeur, although not in the conspiracy, 
obediently slowed down at this point, and thus 
aided and abetted the success of the httle jest. The 
chauffeur, you see, had no idea that Pamela would 
be standing at the gate of the Burke villa so early 
in the morning. But she was. 

When she recognized Dartex in the machine she 
clutched her skirts and ran hghtly to the side of the 
road; and she waved at the chauffeur to stop. 

"Pe^fe/" murmured Dartex ungraciously. 

Pamela was not excited. The color in her cheeks 
was even and normal, there was not a strand of 
hair out of place, and her white dress and sUppers 
were immaculate. 

Nor did she breathlessly demand explanations; 
nor did she scream and go pale at the sight of the 
bandage on Dartex's arm. Obviously she was 
fully informed of just what had occurred. 

"Just a moment, Ren6," she said, when she had 
acknowledged the bows of the doctor and Natel. 
"I thought you would probably pass this way, and 
I have been waiting for you. You see I foimd out 
that your house is surroimded by reporters. They 
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are pacing up and down the road in front, and some 
are keeping watch in the garden behind. There are 
two photographers also, and a man with a moving- 
picture machine. I spoke to one of the reporters, 
and he told me all about what has happened. He 
was very nice and agreeable. He said that he was 
present at the duel — ^the only reporter that was 
there, too. But the others all found out, of course, 
later, and came rushing out here ahead of you in 
automobiles, and they're simply crazy to interview 
you and take your photograph and all that sort of 
thing. I thought that probably you would not 
want to be bothered, so I fixed up a room for you 
here in our house and you can come right in. Every- 
thing is all ready and father will be delighted to 
see you. Of course you can do just as you please 
about it, though. Poor boy, I'm awfully sorry 
you're hurt." 

"Thank you," said Dartex — "thank you a thou- 
sand times. It is very considerate of you. What 
do you think, Saint-Hilaire ? " 

"I think you had better accept with great haste 
and gratitude," answered the doctor with a glint 
of amusement in his eye. "Where should we be 
without the kind, thoughtful women in this world — 
eh ? — ^as you yourself were saying, en route j my dear 
Dartex." 

This sarcasm, however, left the playwright im- 
ruffled. 

"Exactly," he agreed, and stepped gingerly from 
the tonneau, shielding his bandaged arm as if it 
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had been a babe in swaddling-clothes. "Thus," 
he added, perhaps a little regretfully, " I shall avoid 
all unpleasant notoriety." 

He permitted himself to be led into the house, 
trying hard to look pale and weak. As a matter 
of fact, he felt very well. And he recollected that 
Pamela was always soothing and sane and altogether 
lovely. There, at least, was one woman that had 
never got him into trouble — one woman that never 
made a scene, that never allowed her emotions to 
override her common sense. And Mr. Charley 
Burke was very rich. Yes, he was glad that the 
vicomte had shot him through the arm rather than 
the heart. 



XIV 

It was shortly after dawn when Ruth^s train 
arrived m Paris. The rain had ceased during the 
night, but the sidewalks and streets gave gleaming 
evidence that the storm had reached the city, and 
had left it cool and washed and shining. Shutters 
were not yet up in the windows of most of the 
shops, and in front of the caf6s the tables and chairs 
were pUed high under the awnings. The Avenue 
de l'0p6ra was strangely empty and silent. Sleepy 
cabbies, in white patent-leather hats, walked their 
equally sleepy horses along the curbs, in vague 
quest of an early fare or of a belated reveller on his 
way home from "the Hill." A legless beggar pro- 
pelled himself in a little wheeled box along the side- 
walk with his hands, making a great clatter at the 
crossings and frightening the sparrows from the 
middle of the road. The agent de police on duty 
saluted him cheerfully, and, with a grin, urged him 
not to exceed the speed laws for pleasure vehicles. 
The legless beggar grinned in return and waved 
an arm. 

Bakers' boys in white caps went whistling to 
deliver the morning bread; servants in groups of 
twos and threes, talking shrilly to one another, 
bore their empty baskets in the direction of the 

29s 
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Halles — every one that was up and abroad had 
some definite object in view, some precise destina- 
tion to reach. Every one except Ruth. 

She hesitated an instant in front of the Opera 
House, and set her travelling-bag on the groimd. 
She had not chosen to take a cab for the very simple 
reason that she did not know where she intended 
to go. The situation was embarrassing, the more 
so that she could not delay her decision and, as is 
always the case, matters looked differently in the 
morning — some of the glorious romance had leaked 
out overnight. 

Presently she realized that she was hungry. She 
had never before in her life been himgry and not 
known where and how to satisfy her hunger. This, 
of itself, was a disturbing thought. She pondered 
her predicament for a while and then, renouncing 
more hazardous schemes, summoned a taxi-auto, 
and directed the chauffeur tp the Hotel Meurice. 
It was only a short distance away, but she felt 
that it would not do to arrive on foot carrying 
her hand-bag. It might cause comment. 

To the clerk (who recognized her at once) she 
explained that she wanted a room for the day — ^that 
Mrs. Rudolph was coming on a later train. She 
had no sooner made the explanation than she realized 
that Mrs. Rudolph might very probably come on a 
later train, and would equally probably come to the 
Meurice in search of her. It would never do to be 
ignominiously caught eating her coffee and roUs. 
The heroine, rushing to join the wounded hero, does 
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not stop to satisfy the prosaic clamorings of an 
empty stomach. Still. . . . 

She astonished the clerk by taking up her bag 
from the floor and making hastily for the exit. 

"I forgot," she explained vaguely over her shoul- 
der as she went. "I beg your pardon — ^it was not 
here that I was supposed to meet Mrs. Rudolph. 
It was at the Venddme. How stupid of me." 

And then she once more took a taxi-auto and 
drove, not to the Vend6me, but to the Elys6e- 
Palace. She flattered herself that she had dis- 
played remarkable cunning. 

After a bath and a satisfying breakfast in her 
room, she began to feel not quite so much like a fool, 
and, moreover, she was able to think more rationally 
and to better effect. She wrote telegrams to Dartex, 
to his Versailles address and to his pied-a-terre in 
Paris on the Avenue Charles-Floquet. The word- 
ing of these, two telegrams, although identical, 
proved to be a difficult and delicate task. At first 
she wrote simply: "I have come to you, and am at 
the Elys6e-Palace." That sounded too ridiculous. 
It was like saying: "I have come to you, so now 
come to me." So she modified it to read "Am 
alone at the Elys6e-Palace. Tell me what to do." 
This very deftly shifted the responsibiUty onto his 
shoulders, which was, of course, the only maidenly 
solution. 

Also, that she might leave no stone unturned, 
she sent a petit-bleu to Doctor Saint-Hilaire and 
one to Jules Natel, asking them where and how 
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Dartex was. Then she sat in her room and awaited 
replies. 

But inaction becoming irksome and growing 
tired of being alone, she summoned a manioure to 
do her nails and bribed her heavily to linger over 
the operation. She wanted to be talked to — she 
was afraid to think. 

As luck would have it, the telegram reached Dar- 
tex at Versailles before either Saint-Hilaire or Jules 
Natel received the petit-bleu. This was because 
the doctor and the critic were busy men, accustomed 
to remain at their offices during the forenoon and 
returning home only for lunch. But Dartex was 
sitting up in bed in the Burkes' house, eating a late 
breakfast, when the old woman who took care of 
his villa during his absence and who had been let 
into the secret of his whereabouts, deUvered the 
light-blue envelope. She waited patiently in the 
hall in case there might be an answer. 

Dartex tore open the message and hastily glanced 
over the typewritten words: 

"Am alone at the Elys6e-Palace. Tell me what 
to do. Ruth." 

He drew a long, slow breath and released it in a 
sigh of exasperation and despair. 

"Ha!" he exclaimed. " 'Tell me what to doM 
How should I know what you should do?" 

He got out of bed in a rage, narrowly missing 
upsetting his chocolate, and he paced the floor in 
his bare feet. There it was, just as he had said. 
Women, women, women — ^always women. Never 
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satisfied, ever underfoot, ever claiming attention. 
Just like cats arching their backs to be stroked. 
It was too much — ^it was Prop fort. 

Throwing an elaborate dressmg-gown over his 
shoulders, he strode out to the hall, muttering to 
himself; and he called down the well of the stair to 
hisfemme de menage. 

*' There is no answer, Lucie. Do you hear — ^no 
answer!" 

^^B'en^ m^sieu\^^ said Lucie, and departed. 

Dartex returned to his room very much im- 
settled. Equitable Heaven ! What had possessed 
the American girl that she should thus throw her- 
seK into his arms? He thought he had made his 
explanations sufficiently lucid to her. Had he not 
told her in detail a charming little story about his 
adolescent marriage ? If, after that, he still remained 
under obligations to her, had he not cancelled them 
entirely by risking his life in her behalf in the Bois 
de Boulogne at an hour when only chickens should 
be awake? Had he not wiped out all debts with 
his blood ? — to say nothing of the blood of the poor 
Vicomte de Belcoeur. No, women were incompre- 
hensible. When one wanted them most they hung 
back, bashfully coy; but when one had no use for 
them they came swarming like tame pigeons, eager 
to be fed. What to do ? 

Ruth, happily ignorant of the reception ac- 
corded by Dartex to her telegram, sat waiting in her 
room at the Elys6e-Palace, one hand resting in a 
cup of hot, soapy water, the fingers of the other 
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being carved and scraped and polished by Madame 
Verenne, the manicure. 

But even manicuring comes to an end — ^it is hard 
to prolong it over an hour. At ten o'clock, then, 
Madame Verenne packed up her shining instru- 
ments and departed. With her went companion- 
ship and solace and conversation; behind her re- 
mained doubts and fears and misgivings. 

Ruth did not dare venture out of the hotel lest a 
message or a caller arrive during her absence; nor 
did she dare remain alone in the hotel lest her reso- 
lution, already wavering, should fall. She was in 
the position of a swimmer who, finding his strength 
failing him in mid-channel and feeling it equally 
desperate to continue or to turn back, closes his 
eyes and ploughs ahead, heartened by the thought 
of the glory should his venture be successful. But 
poor Ruth so far was doing Uttle more than tread- 
ing water, and I am afraid that the salt was getting 
in her eyes. 

She went down to the hotel news-stand and, 
blushing furiously, purchased the most lurid French 
novel she could find. It was called: "Veux-tu te 
Taire?'* and was paper-bound and copiously il- 
lustrated. Returning to her room, she read "Veux- 
tu te Taire?" for two hours, and then in disgust 
hid it under the carpet. 

As the clocks were striking noon, Saint-Hilaire 
and Jules Natel entered the hotel, arm in arm, en- 
gaged in earnest conversation. They had each re- 
ceived his petit'bleu from Ruth and had each, in 
his perplexity, sought the other. 
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"I don^t know what to tell her," complained 
Natel. "You know more about the affair than I. 
I leave it to you; I wash my hands." 

Saint-Hilaire shook his head gravely. 

" It is not comfortable, our situation," he admitted. 
"If we tell her where Dartex is, we help put her 
head in the lion^s jaws. If we don't tell her, we lie. 
Well, we will lie, that's all. I blame Ren6, of course, 
for aU this; but, in a way, he has kept his word to 
me; he has not seen her — ^he has left her alone. 
Name of a name, it is she who is now running after 
himr' 

Natel shrugged. 

"That is not so amazing," he said. "I have 
seen others do it before. Remember, it is for you, 
won vieuXj to do the lying. I don't know how — 
by profession I am a critic." 

Ruth came down-stairs to meet them in the hotel 
parlor. She was so nervous that, in self-defense, 
she was brusque, almost rude to them. 

"Come in here," she said. "I can't receive you 
up-stairs." 

The two men seated themselves awkwardly. 
They made a great business of finding suitable 
chairs and of putting away their hats. Ruth 
watched them impatiently, twisting her handker- 
chief through her fingers. The bright pink of her 
nails seemed, at the moment, garish and incon- 
gruous. This was serious work she was at — ^vital 
work. 

"Well?" she demanded abruptly. "Do you 
know where he is?" 
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Saint-Hflaire manoeuvred for time. 

"My dear friend," said he, "I wish we could 
help you. Perhaps we can if you will explain just 
what you want and what you intend to do. Is it 
not a trifle — ^unconventional, your appearing here 
alone, at the hotel ?*' 

"Of course it is," replied Ruth briefly. "But 
that has nothing to do with the question. What I 
asked was if you knew where Ren6 is ? " 

"Does Madame Rudolph know where you are?" 
demanded the doctor pointedly. 

''No — she does not." 

"Don't you think she should be informed?" 

"By no means," answered Ruth. "/ am asking 
for information — ^not Mrs. Rudolph. Where is 
Ren6?" 

The doctor looked at Natel and Natel looked at 
the doctor, and they both raised their eyebrows 
and shrugged. 

"Ren6," said the doctor, "is resting and is not 
in a condition to be disturbed. Can you not wait 
until later?" 

Ruth laughed — b, cracked, painful laugh. 

"Later," said she, "will be too late. Where is 
Ren6?" 

"If I tell you," said Saint-Hilaire, "what do you 
intend to do?" 

" Go to him," she said defiantly. 

"Then," said the doctor as kindly as possible, "I 
will not tell you where he is." 

There was a silence before Ruth grasped the mean- 
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ing of the words. Then she clutched the arms of 
her chair with her two white hands and sat up so 
straight that it seemed as if she were about to rise 
to her feet. And with very unpleasant eyes she 
stared hard and straight at poor Saint-Hilaire. He 
did not squirm nor wriggle nor grow uncomfortable. 
He was used to such ordeals. 

"I thought/' said she measuredly, keeping her 
eyes j&xed on his, "I thought that you were a friend. 
Never mind — I shan't call on you again for help. 
You probably don't reaKze quite what I have 
sacrificed to come here to Paris — ^you probably 
think you can turn me back now. You can't though 
— oh, no, you can't." She shook her head slowly to 
emphasize her denial, but her eyes never moved 
from the doctor's face. She spoke deUberately, 
choosing each word with care, weighing it; and her 
voice sounded so heartless that Jules Natel forgot 
she was a girl not yet twenty. Saint-Hilaire did 
not forget, but he made the mistake of under- 
rating her self-control. He looked for an hysterical 
outburst, and none came. 

" I am sorry that you refuse to help me," she said — 
" very sorry. Because, you see, it only makes it 
harder for me. I shall have to find Ren6 without 
your help. But — well, I'm not afraid of com- 
promising myself — that's done already, I suppose. 
I'm not exactly afraid of anything that can happen 
to me. I'm not desperate— don't think that; and 
I'm not what you would probably call 'foolish.' 
No, I'm just determined — that's all. My mind is 
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made up and I don't intend to let anything stand 
in my way. You see I know what I want to do a 
great deal better than you know what you don't 
want me to do. Does that sound puzzling? Well, 
it's what I mean, at any rate. Now, Doctor Saint- 
Hilaire, and you. Monsieur Jules Natel, I won't 
detain you any longer — I won't even bother you to 
tell me when the first train leaves for Versailles. 
There — ^you see what confidence I have in you. I 
go so far as to tell you what my immediate plans 
are. That is repaying good for evil, isn't it ? Never 
mind. Good-by, gentlemen, and thank you for your 
kindness. I — ^I shall never forget it." 

She stumbled a little over this last, but quickly 
regained control of herself. And she bowed to the 
two of them and, while they were getting clumsily 
to their feet, walked past them from the room. 

The look that they cast at each other was pathetic. 
They were like children who have been whipped 
for doing something they thought praiseworthy. I 
once knew a little boy who broke a very precious 
Qiinese vase while reaching for his Bible, and to 
this day he will not be convinced that the Bible is 
good reading. In like manner Saint-Hilaire and 
Natel, feeling that their virtue had been taken 
amiss, resolved thereafter to be less conscientious. 

"Never," said Natel sententiously, "try to help 
any one in trouble. You will get no thanks and, 
besides, the modem generation glories in trouble. 
They get worried and querulous if they find them- 
selves blissfully happy. They pray to be led into 
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temptation and delivered over to evil. You and I, 
Saint-Hilaire, are old fogies,. and I am afraid we are 
sadly behind the times. Come, my friend, we will 
go across the street to Fouquet's bar and seek for 
our lost youth." 

So they went to Fouquet^s, and Ruth, not pausing 
to give up her room or to take her scant luggage 
(an oversight that was to prove fateful), went to 
Versailles. Nor did she give herself any opportu- 
nity to weigh the pros and cons. Perhaps she agreed 
with Addison that the woman who deliberates is 
lost. 



XV 



It happened that Mrs. Rudolph did not discover 
Ruth's absence imtil about ten o'clock of the morn- 
ing after her departure from Trouville. The storm 
had not kept Mrs. Rudolph awake — she was not 
the person to allow a storm to disturb her serenity. 
At eight o'clock she stirred in her bed and opened 
her eyes. Perceiving that the sim was shining in 
at her window, she promptly turned her back on it 
and slept happily for another hour. At nine o'clock 
she got up and closed the shutters that she might 
enjoy another half-hour, imdisturbed by the light. 
If she wondered at hearing no sounds from Ruth's 
room she put the subject quickly from her mind. 
Ruth had complained of a headache — Ruth doubt- 
less did not wish to be disturbed. Neither did Mrs. 
Rudolph wish to be disturbed. At ten o'clock she 
yawned violently and rang for her maid. 

"Is Miss HoUworthy up?" she demanded. 

"I don't know, m^am," said the maid. "Miss 
HoUworthy always rings when she's wantin' to get 
up. I never be knockin' imtil I hear her bell." 

"Quite right," said Mrs. Rudolph. " Sleep never 
harmed any one." 

And then, rather inconsistently, she called: 

"Ruth!" in a loud voice. There was no answer, 
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Mrs. Rudolph went and rapped sharply on the door. 
Still no answer, of course. She turned the knob and 
peered into the room. It was in some disorder — 
there were slippers lying at random on the floor, 
an evening gown lay carelessly flimg across a chair, 
and a pile of underclothes gleamed white on the 
sofa. But the bed had obviously not been slept in. 

Mrs. Rudolph stared at the empty bed in dismay. 
Behind her shoulder the maid cried: "The saints 
preserve us!" and commenced to wring her hands 
and lament. 

"Be still, you ninny !" commanded Mrs. Rudolph 
shortly. "Miss Hollworthy may have slept in one 
of the other rooms. The storm may have bothered 
her, or the rain may have come in at the window, or 
the ceiling may have leaked, or-^r anything might 
have happened. For heaven's sake don't behave 
as though the girl were lying here murdered on the 
floor." 

Mrs. Rudolph spoke confidently enough, but she 
felt far from confident, and she was distressed but 
not surprised when a thorough search of the house 
failed to reveal any traces of Ruth. Moreover, it 
was not long before she noticed that the toilet 
articles were gone from Ruth's dressing-table, that 
a certain dark tailored suit was missing from the 
closet and that Ruth's travelling-bag had disap- 
peared. 

"It does not need a Sherlock Holmes to guess 
what has happened," said Mrs. Rudolph to the 
maid. 
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The maid, interpreting this speech amiss, recom- 
menced her sobbing. 

"The poor thing has been murdered in her bed !" 
she wailed. 

"Don't be a fool," urged Mrs. Rudolph. "If 
she has been murdered, she certainly wasn't mur- 
dered in her bed." 

By now aU the servants were aware that something 
out of the ordinary had happened above-stairs. 
Mrs. Rudolph foimd the fat French cook and her 
thin husband, the gardener, standing in the hall, 
listening excitedly at the stair-weU. Their ears 
were good but, imfortunately for them, they under- 
stood English imperfectly, and Irish not at all. 

"Tell me," said the fat French cook to her hus- 
band, "you who think to speak English so well — 
tell me what it is they say." 

The gardener's shrug suggested a lack of interest 
rather than a lack of knowledge. 

"Hold yourself quiet," he urged. "I thinlc that 
some one has been stabbed." 

This, of course, did not serve to reassure the fat 
French cook. She invoked the aid of all the saints 
and had worked herself up into a state of religious 
ecstasy when Mrs. Rudolph interrupted her. 

"Is either of you two fit to carry a message to 
Mr. Defoe, at the H6tel des Trois Rois?" 

The gardener cast a glance of scorn and reproach 
at his wife. 

"But yes, madame," said he, "perfectly. I am 
ready. Madame will pardon my wife — she is a 
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child and very sensitive. She is never finished with 
weeping and saying her prayers. VoyonSy Ceciley tu 
n^as pas assez prie? Tu vas fatiguer le bon Dieu a la 
fin.'' 

Thus warned, C6cile dried her eyes and ceased 
her prayers; and the gardener, satisfied that he had 
been a credit to his sex and proved the superiority 
of the male over the female, departed for the H6tel 
des Trois Rois to requisition the immediate presence 
of Jerome Defoe at the villa. 

In twenty minutes Defoe arrived hatless and 
breathless. Mrs. Rudolph was waiting for him at 
the gate. She led him to the rose arbor, whence their 
conversation might not reach the acute ears of the 
servants, and she exploded the news like a bomb. 

"Ruth has disappeared," said she, without pre- 
amble. 

He nodded his head grimly. 

"I thought so," he said. "Do you know when 
she left?" 

"Some time during the night, after I went to 
sleep. She was very clever about it." 

"She would be," he agreed. 

"I don't dare let myself think of the possibilities 
— of what may have happened to her. If I did I 
should go into hysterics, and I hate to go into 
hysterics ! " 

"Quite right," said Defoe. "Don't bother to. 
It would do no good. What we have to do, now, is 
to find her. I don't believe for a minute that she 
will come to any harm — ^any physical harm," he 
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added as an afterthought. "But before I trust her 
morals to Dartex's keeping I should like to know 
more of Dartex. Of course she has gone to him." 

"Oh, no!" exclaimed Mrs. Rudolph. "Why, I 
thought that was all finished — that affair." 

"Not at all," answered Jerome. "I'm afraid it's 
just beginning. I shall take the first train to Paris 
and see what can be done. It is none of my busi- 
ness, I suppose, but it is yom: business. You may 
appoint me yom: deputy. It is just possible that I 
shall be able to do some good — ^if I can't it won't 
be because I am afraid to interfere." 

"For the love of heaven," cried Mrs. Rudolph, 
"(/(? interfere ! I don't interfere enough — ^that's been 
the whole trouble. You remember, once, you stopped 
her from running off with the Gary boy." 

"I remember," said Jerome. "But that was in 
Boston where imconventionality is made very dif- 
ficult. Here, in France, they gild it — so it will be a 
different proposition. Besides, I imagine that I 
have a man to oppose, this time — ^not a boy. Good- 
by. I'm off. You just stay here as calmly as you 
can, and don't have hysterics and don't let the 
servants talk. I'U keep you posted. Good-by." 

Mrs. Rudolph promised to be reasonable, but 
quite naturally vowed that she would foUow him 
to Paris on the next train. She told him that he 
would find her at the Meurice, and she added that 
she was hot going to worry imtil she should be 
certain that there was cause for worry; and she as- 
sured Jerome that he was a wonderful help to her 
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and that she didn't know what she should do with- 
out him. Whereupon he told her somewhat curtly 
that he wasn't interfering for any one's sake but his 
own, and that he was entirely selfish in the ajffair. 

"(jood God, Jane," he exclaimed violently, 
"can't you see what's the matter with me? I'm in 
love with the girl myself!" 

And he ran away down the road before she could 
take advantage of the admission and demand in- 
timate details. This distressed her, for a woman is 
seldom content with cold facts — she wants the per- 
sonal embroidery. Does any one believe, for example, 
that Ulysses coxild have answered all Penelope's 
questions simply by presenting to her a copy of the 
Odyssey? 



XVI 

It is the privilege of geniuses to change their 
minds. I fail to see why ordinary, average men 
should "hot have the same prerogative — ^why they 
should not change their minds as often as their 
shirts. Perhaps they do. 

At any rate, Ren6 Dartex, being a genius, had 
scarcely decided to allow Ruth's telegram to go 
imanswered before he began to regret the decision. 
In a way Pamela Burke was to blame for this vacil- 
lation. The day before she had proved herself an 
eminently efficient nurse: she had petted him and 
himiored him; she had read aloud to him from his 
own works; she had served him cooling drinks; she 
had placed cushions imder his back and imder his 
wounded arm, and she had given him her sane, 
soothing company during the entire day. The re- 
sxilt was that he had felt wonderfully at peace with 
the world and, at the moment, the world for him 
consisted of Pamela and himself. 

Unfortunately this happy state of aflFairs could 
not long endure, for Pamela was obliged to go into 
Paris the next day on a shopping excursion. That 
was unwise of her — ^very. Had she known what the 
hideous consequences were to be she would have 

postponed her shopping imtil doomsday. But, 
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unlucky girl, she firmly believed that she now had 
Ren6 Dartex boimd and tied, hand and foot, for at 
least a week. And, as a matter of fact (and of 
vanity), she needed a new parasol and some white 
stockings and some pink baby ribbon and — ^weU, 
and other things. So, taking Mr. Burke with her 
to carry the bundles, and promising to be back at 
five o'clock, she left Dartex alone in the house. 

Dartex hated to be alone except when he had work 
to do. His was a mind that functioned best when 
it performed for an audience, either immediate or 
prospective. Unlike the great philosophers, he took 
no pleasure in the contemplation of his thoughts; 
his pleasure lay, rather, in arousing and witness- 
ing the enthusiasm of others when he promulgated 
some particxilarly happy phrase. 

Accordingly the morning passed very slowly for 
him. He dallied with a book — a sociological treatise 
— ^but foimd that it demanded too much concentra- 
tion; he opened a volmne of Baudelaire, but its 
superiority to his own verse vexed him; he walked 
in the little garden, but a garden without a woman 
is obviously an Eveless Eden, and therefore anoma- 
lous. If Pamela had only been there — ^Pamela with 
her Greuze-like face imder its wide garden hat; 
Pamela with her young, girlish lines and her cool, 
white hands ; Pamela with her demure eyes and her 
child's mouth and her slow, easy smile. He wanted 
very much to be petted. 

Now, although Ruth was scarcely of the petting 
kind, it was certain that she woxild not be boring. 
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Ruth was never that. She might be exasperat- 
ing, or nerve-racking, or exhilarating — she would, 
doubtless, as was her habit, be what he would 
least expect her to be. To see her would mean giv- 
ing up passivity for activity: she acted on a man's 
dormant emotions like an alarm-clock. Well, so 
much the better — ^it would be amusing, and he was 
no Saint Anthony to turn his back on temptation. 

At noon he wrote out a telegram to her, urging 
her to come at onge to his villa at Versailles. He 
did not know, of course, that before the message 
should be delivered she would be already on the train. 
He imderrated the fervor of her devotion, or per- 
haps he overrated her fear of transgressing the 
conventions. It did not occiu: to him that she 
would come to Versailles imbidden. He knew that 
she loved him, but he did not know that she loved 
him better than she loved herself or her reputation. 

Leaving a note to tell the Burkes that he had 
been called away on business, he walked slowly 
over to his own villa and started to put his house 
in order for Ruth's reception. It was during that 
same hour that Ruth strode out of the Elys6e- 
Palace Hotel, her chin in the air, her eyes filled with 
the steely glint of battle. True, she had extorted 
no usefxil information from Saint-Hilaire and Natel; 
but she imagined that she had left them abashed 
and crushed. She had proved to them that she 
was not an irresolute young girl, that she was not 
to be deterred from accomplishing her purpose by 
anything they chose to say or to refrain from say- 
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ing. I am afraid that their refusal to help her 
only strengthened her determination to help her- 
self; and I offer in proof of this the fact that, in 
her singleness of mind, she completely forgot to 
eat any Imich. 

The Gare Saint-Lazare was crowded — ^it chanced 
to be a Saturday — and Ruth was forced to wait in 
line for her ticket. All the fathers in the city seemed 
to be moving their famiUes to the country, and 
when a Frenchman travels he is apt to be very in- 
tense. There was a great deal of shouting and ges- 
ticxilating. Harassed Httle men with bristling mus- 
taches darted here and there, brandishing tickets 
and baggage slips and calling anxiously to C61este 
or Mathilde to hasten themselves; laggard wives 
were harshly upbraided; erring children were soundly 
slapped. The wonder of it was that any one ever 
got on the right train at the right time and with the 
right wife and children. 

Conspicuous by her gentle patience in the midst 
of aU this clamor was a quiet little woman who 
waited in line behind Ruth. She was very plainly 
dressed and her clothes were out of fashion except 
for her shoes, which were horribly new and bright. 
A large picture hat of black straw trimmed with 
blue roses shaded her face, but coxild not conceal 
her mild, wistfxil eyes, the only mark of beauty she 
still possessed. Hers was the face of a child suddenly 
grown old. One inferred that she had suffered a 
great deal but had taken her suffering as a matter 
of course — as an inevitable part of the business of 
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living. She held tightly to the hand of a littie boy 
of perhaps six years; and when she looked at the 
littie boy, and especially when she smiled reassur- 
ingly at him, one knew that the littie boy was hers. 
And one guessed that the littie boy was all in the 
world that was hers. 

When she followed Ruth in her turn to the guichet 
she asked for tickets to Versailles — second class. 
Ruth heard that much and then lost her in the 
crowd that swayed out to the concourse. But she 
foimd her again in front of the train gate, and this 
time the woman spoke to her. 

"Will you pardon me, madame," she said in 
French, with a curious accent which Ruth could 
not place, "will you pardon me, but I am somewhat 
confused. I am newly arrived and there are so 
many people and so many trains. I want to go to 
Versailles. Coxild you tell me if this is the right 
train?" 

"Yes, madame," answered Ruth. "This is the 
train for Versailles. Perhaps I can help you find a 
compartment. There will be a great rush, and with 
the little boy " 

"You are very good," said the woman. "It 
would tire him a great deal should we have to wait 
for another train. And he is too big a yoimg man 
to be held in my lap. But I do not want to trouble 
you." 

"It will be no trouble," answered Ruth. "You 
are travelling second class, are you not? Well, so 
am I. It will be quite simple. You have only to 
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follow me as quickly as you can. Or would you let 
me carry the boy?" 

The woman shrank back at this and threw an 
arm over the child's shoulders. 

"No, no," she said quickly, and it was clear that 
she was jealous of her mother's privilege. "I will 
carry the boy, myself." 

She lifted him up in her slender arms; but he, who 
had been listening wide-eyed and silent, at that 
protested loudly. He wanted to walk; he was too 
old to be carried; he was a young man. And 
he added, rather irrelevantly, that he owned a 
watch. 

So Ruth led the way up the platform, peering in 
at the compartment doors in search of three vacant 
seats; and the woman hurried as fast as she could 
behind her, clutching the little boy by the hand. 
At last they came upon three places, far up near 
the front of the train, and although other claimants 
made frantic attempts to secure, them, Ruth reso- 
lutely stood at the door and shouldered the would- 
be intruders out of the way; and she lifted the child 
up the high step into the compartment. A fat, 
irascible, old woman with a dozen bimdles, who was 
endeavoring by sheer weight to force an entry at 
the same moment, became violently indignant at 
being elbowed out of her position of vantage to make 
way for a mere child. 

^^En voUa des manieresl^^ she cried. 

Ruth, I regret to say, was so excited that she re- 
torted with spirit: "/e crois bien; vous n^en avez pas 
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hontel^^ and immediately gained the laughter and 
sympathy of the onlookers. And so, flushed with 
her victory and for the time forgetful of herself and 
her troubles, she settled the boy and his mother as 
comfortably as possible side by side, and took the 
vacant seat opposite them by the window. 

"That,^^ said she smiling, "was very exciting, 
wasn't it?" 

The boy beamed back at her and agreed that it 
was, adding in his quaint French with his mother's 
accent: "Will one see any cows? I have seen the 
Eiffel Tower. It is bigger than the biggest mast 
of the biggest ship in the world. If you want I will 
show you my watch." 

While Ruth was admiring the watch — a pathet- 
ically cheap affair that ticked as loudly as a hall 
dock — the train slid out of the station. At once 
the boy became vastly excited. 

"Look!" he cried. "Everything is moving ex- 
cept us. Isn't it fimny that it seems that way? 
Because, of course, it isn't so." 

He was so completely engrossed with this novel 
idea that he forgot his precious watch imtil Ruth 
handed it to him with a word of flattering appreci- 
ation. 

"Yes," said he gravely; "it is a watch that any 
man might be proud of." 

"And you," replied Ruth, "are a boy that any 
mother might be proud of," and she smiled at the 
little woman opposite her. Then suddenly she re- 
membered her own troubles — ^remembered where she 
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was going and why — and fell into bleak, contem- 
plative silence. 

The boy would have spoken to her again more 
than once, but his mother, with imerring instinct, 
restrained him with a finger at her lips. And she, 
too, was silent, save when she replied at random to 
some of his more insistent questions. And so they 
sat, listening to the wheels cUck over the switches 
and watching the landscape imfold itself like some 
huge patchwork quilt, yellow and brown and green, 
with a thread of blue where the Seine wound imder 
the willows. 

Presently the boy, with a sigh, put his head 
against his mother's shoxilder and slept. 

"He is tired, poor child, is he not?'' said Ruth. 
And, with no idea of catechizing, she added: "You 
have come far to-day?" 

The woman nodded. 

"Yes," she said, "very far. From Brittany." 

Brittany ! The name struck a discord in Ruth's 
memory. There had once been a boy bom and 
reared in a little village in Brittany. And there 
had been a girl, had there not? — a fisherman's 
daughter, called Blanche. . . . 

"Ah," she said, "I have never been to Brittany." 

"I have always lived there," said the woman 
quietly. "That is why Paris and the crowds con- 
fuse me." 

"Then," questioned Ruth, "you have never been 
to Versailles before ? " 

The woman hesitated. 
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"Yes," she said finally, "once." 

"It is very beautiful, Versailles, don't you think? 
The gardens are glorious and — ^it is a pity they do 
not turn on the water to-day. But perhaps you saw 
the Grandes Eaux on your last visit?" 

She was not talking for the sake of making kindly 
conversation. She did not know why she was talk- 
ing. She told herself that this woman might tell 
her something of Brittany — ^no, not only of Brit- 
tany but perhaps of Blanche, the daughter of the 
fisherman. That possibility lurked at the back of 
her mind and refused to be dislodged. She wanted 
to know nothing of Blanche — ^nothing that Dartex 
had not told or would not tell her. She was sure of 
that; and at the same time she knew she was not 
sure. 

The woman's reply was surprising. 

"No," said she, "I have never seen the Grandes 
Eaux. I have never seen the gardens." 

"What a pity," said Ruth, puzzled. "You spent 
aU your time in the palace. It is so uninteresting." 

Again the woman hesitated. 

"No," she answered, "I have never been to the 
palace." 

"Oh," said Ruth — ^and that was aU she found to 
say. But she looked at the woman very closely 
and, in spite of herself, the first pale dawn of sus- 
picion rose in her heart. 

The woman may have sensed from her manner 
that aU was not right; or she may have felt com- 
pelled to make some explanation. To have been to 
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Versailles and not have seen the gardens is as ab- 
surd as to go to Athens and turn your back on the 
Parthenon. So she said: 

"I have a friend in Versailles whom I visit." 

As it stands in English this sentence is ambiguous, 
for one is left in doubt as to the gender of the friend. 
But the woman spoke in French and she said "ww 
amV^ The friend was a man, and Ruth could 
blame the preciseness of the French language for 
the information. 

I suppose that scarcely a week passes but some 
woman from Brittany travels to Versailles to see 
some brother or imde or cousin or son, and is so 
engrossed in the society of the brother or the uncle 
or the cousin or the son that she neglects the gardens 
with neither shame nor regret. Ruth, normally, 
was a sensible woman with more than the average 
woman's capacity for reasoning, and perhaps less 
than the average woman's proneness to jump wild- 
eyed to conclusions. But Ruth, that day, was not 
her normal self. The keen edge of excitement and 
emotion had sharpened her intuitions. Always an 
egoist, she was now doubly ready to link every one 
to herself and to her own affairs. Is it not possible 
that intuitionists are merely superlative egoists? 

From that moment Ruth's questions became subtly 
and cleverly inquisitorial. She had reached her 
conclusion and was now imeasily anxious to have its 
exactitude confirmed. But, like a shrewd lawyer, 
she sought her goal circuitously. 

"Versailles," she observed, "is a pleasant spot in 
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which to live. Paris is so easily accessible, and yet 
one is not bothered with the heat and noise of a 
city." 

She might have been felicitating some commuter 
on the choice of his suburb. The woman acquiesced 
with a nod, adding that big cities frightened her. 

"I think,'^ agreed Ruth, "that they frighten all 
of us at times. But your friend, doubtless, is quite 
hardened to their clamor. He goes to Paris often, 
I suppose ? " 

"I do not know," answered the woman. "Yes, 
I suppose he does." 

She indicated by her manner that she was willing 
to drop the subject; and Ruth, not to insist, changed 
her tactics. 

"A great many famous people have come from 
Brittany," she remarked. "France owes much to 
the provinces. Paris will not admit it, of course, 
but Paris, too, owes much to the provinces. I 
think that the great Ren6 Dartex, for instance, is a 
Breton, is he not?" 

The woman looked up quickly, dropping a little 
knitted bag that she had been holding in her lap. 
As she stooped to recover it the color came high 
into her cheeks. Perhaps it was from the effort of 
stooping ; perhaps it was not. She was very awkward 
about picking up the bag — ^her fingers were imcer- 
tain as Ruth helped her with it. The little boy, 
his pillow so rudely removed, thrashed out with an 
arm and murmured in his sleep. Ruth's question 
remained imanswered. She repeated it. 
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"He is a Breton, Ren6 Dartex, is he not?" 

"Yes," said the woman. For an instant it seemed 
that she intended to say no more; then she changed 
her mind abruptly. 

"How strange," she said evenly, "that you should 
mention him ! It was to him that I just now referred 
— ^he is the friend that I come to see at Versailles." 

Confirmation of one's belief is not always pleasant. 
I doubt if the bitterest atheist would care to have it 
proved that there is no God. 

Ruth drew a quick, trembling breath; she was too 
yoimg to be able to take the blow with complete 
outward indiflEerence. And as she looked at the 
woman and the child opposite her, she felt suddenly 
very mortified and degraded. Some of the glamour 
faded from her golden adventure as she realized 
that a man's wife remains his wife even though a 
thousand intruders come between them. She had 
her first taste, then, of the bitter cup of the outcast 
— of the superfluous woman whose happiness is 
built upon shifting sands, who has no place in the 
world, and who must always be dependent upon 
others for the reason that no one is dependent 
upon her. 

"I think — I think that I know who you are," 
she said imevenly. "You are Rent's wife." 

As she said it she wondered how she had brought 
herself to say it. She did not dare to look at the 
woman's face — still less did she dare to meet her 
eyes. 

The woman did not answer at once; but she 
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Stiffened up in her seat and once more the child's 
head fell from her shoulder. This time she paid 
no attention to him. Her hands fumbled nervously 
with the little mesh bag in her lap. 

"No/* she said at last, "you are wrong. I am 
not Rent's wife. " 

Her voice broke to a sob, and she covered her 
face with her worn, trembling fingers. 

The boy awoke, raised his head and sat up straight. 
The woman did not heed him at first, and he began 
to whimper. Then she leaned toward him and put 
her arms about him passionately. 

There was a shrill whistle, a grinding of brakes, 
a jolting of cars, and the train lurched to a standstill 
at Versailles. 



XVII 

Of course, there was no one at the station to meet 
them. Dartex was not expecting Ruth so early 
and it is certain that he was not expecting the 
woman and her child at all. However, there was no 
scarcity of cabs. 

Ruth, glad of the relief of action, hailed a cocher 
whose horse seemed more likely than the others to 
live through the day. The woman, once more con- 
fused and at a lossj stood dejectedly on the plat- 
form, the little boy clinging to her skirts. Ruth 
beckoned to them. 

"Come," she said, taking command again, "get 
in, and I will drive you to Ren6^s house — ^if it is 
there you are going. It is a long walk." 

The woman demurred, but half-heartedly. She 
did not wish to be an imposition; already made- 
moiselle had been so kind; she thought she had 
money enough to hire a cab for themselves. 

"Don't be foolish," urged Ruth. 

"It will be taking you out of your way," objected 
the woman. 

Ruth laughed shortly. 

"Not at all," she said. "I am going to Monsieur 
Dartex's house myself." 

"Oh," said the woman; and with that she lifted 
the chUd into the cab and followed after him. 

32s 
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They drove at first in silence, the boy wriggling 
in his mother^s lap, craning his neck to miss none of 
the sights. At intervals he directed his mother's 
attention to objects that interested him — ^an auto- 
mobile, a little girl spinning a whip top, an un- 
usually fat woman. 

Once the horse stumbled and nearly fell in the 
shafts. 

"He is tired," said the woman. "I am afraid we 
are too heavy for him to drag. And besides he is 
not well fed. He seems very thin." 

The cocker turned at this, a grin on his round red 
face. 

"It was once a race-horse," said he with pride. 
"Race-horses should never be allowed to become 
fat. Also his appetite is as delicate as a woman's. 
He will not eat. That is breeding for you." 

"Where are we going?" asked the little boy. "Is 
it far? Shall we see any cows?" 

" Taw-foi," said the woman, with a finger at her 
lips. "It is not far now, is it mademoiselle?" 

"No," answered Ruth, "it is not far." 

And then, for she was filled with a curiosity that 
could not be stifled, she added: "Do you intend to 
stay long?" 

The woman looked at her searchingly — ^with a 
trace of hostility perhaps. 

"Do you?" she returned. 

The question went unanswered. 

The cab drew up in front of a small, gray stone 
house, separated from the street by a great stretch 
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of lawn and hemmed in by a low wall to which 
clung ivy and roses. There was a general air of 
purposeful disorder about the place: things grew 
where and how they pleased; there were weeds in 
the paths; there were no definite boundaries to the 
flower-beds, and the grass of the lawn had obviously 
not been mowed for several weeks; and yet when 
one looked more closely one saw evidences of as- 
siduous care, one realized that weeds were allowed 
to grow only where they might do no harm and 
that if the grass was not close-cUpped it was doubt- 
less because the owner objected to its being so. 

"That," said the cocker, with a wave of his whip, 
"is the house of Monsieur Dartex. As you see, it 
is not new, the house. It needs whitewash." 

They descended from the carriage, and Ruth paid 
the fare. 

"Come," said she firmly. "We will aU go in." 

She was through the gate and half-way up the 
walk to the house before she noticed that she was 
not accompanied. Turning rather impatiently to 
see what kept the other two, she perceived that the 
woman was hanging back, irresolute, on the street, 
the little boy beside her still clutching tightly to 
her hand. 

"What is the trouble?" asked Ruth sharply. 
"Why are you standing there like a group of wax- 
works? Are you afraid to come in; or don't you 
care to come in with me?" 

"I think," said the woman meekly, "that we 
shaU wait. Do you intend to stay very long?" 
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"Why do you say that? What difference does 
it make?" 

"I ask your pardon," said the woman, "but it — 
it makes a great deal of difference." 

Ruth's shrug was both perplexed and impatient. 

"I can't leave you two out here by the gate all 
day," she expostulated. "If you refuse to come in 
with me I will wait while you go in ahead. May I, 
also, ask if you intend to stay long?" 

"I don't know," answered the woman mildly. 
"But please don't do that — don't worry yourself 
about us. We shall be quite all right and — and we 
are used to waiting." 

"I shall have to tell Monsieur Dartex you are 
here," replied Ruth with decision. "You are be- 
having very foolishly. Will you give me your 
name?" 

The woman shook her head. 

"What does it matter?" she said dully. "We 
will wait." 

"Very well," concluded Ruth. "I will go in 
alone." 

She spoke firmly enough, but I think that insidious 
doubts were imdermining her resoluteness. I know 
that she walked the brief distance to the house as if 
she were walking to the operating-table; and as 
she went she reflected that the great, vital acts of 
life seemed always to be accompanied by a host of 
unpleasant, sordid details. She tried to tell herself 
that she was going to meet her lover — ^the hero who 
had risked his life and shed his blood for her; she 
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painted him once more in glowing colors, as a 
stimulant to her flagging courage, but, somehow, 
she failed this time to respond with the usual surge 
of enthusiasm. The presence of the woman and the 
boy in the backgroimd in no way helped to steady 
her. She could but guess at their identity; but even 
though the woman had denied that she was Ren6's 
wife — ^well, there was something not quite above- 
board in her refusal to accompany Ruth into the 
house; there was something ominous in her per- 
sistence to stay by the gate. 

Ruth glanced back over her shoulder. The woman 
and the little boy stood motionless, patient, waiting. 

Ruth rang the bell. 

A sleek, stolid English butler answered the ring 
and bowed her into the drawing-room at the front 
of the house. He flimg open the shutters and 
flooded the room with sunlight. Through the win- 
dows Ruth could see the unkempt lawn stretching 
down to the street wall, and by the gate the two 
motionless figures. 

"Is madame expected?" demanded the butler 
suavely. 

"I don't believe so," answered Ruth. "Tell 
Monsieur Dartex that it is Mademoiselle Holl- 
worthy." 

The butler bowed again — Slower this time than 
before. 

"I think that mademoiselle is expected," said he, 
"only not quite so early. I will inform monsieur 
at once." 
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He left her. Instinctively she looked about her: 
she made a pretense of examining the pictures, the 
bric-i-brac, the music on the piano rack. One does 
not like to be foimd doing nothing. 

She noted subconsciously that the paintings on 
the walls were few and good; that the china was of 
the sort that a woman would choose for her boudoir 
— ^it was too frail, too intricately patterned to seem 
a man's choice; that the music was for the most 
part ultra modem and mainly Italian and French 
— ^no German. On the mantel were perhaps a dozen 
photographs of actresses who had performed in the 
great Dartex's plays, all of them affectionately 
dedicated and signed. A few of them — of the more 
notable women— were framed in narrow gold and 
himg on the walls. 

So much for the personal details — the details 
that proclaim the personality of the man. The less 
significant furnishings were in exceUent taste, al- 
though somewhat too fastidiously perfect. There 
was but one thing wrong with the room, and that 
was that there was nothing wrong in it. Dull 
rose and gold, dull rose and gold, a gray carpet, 
and then more dull rose and gold. The splash of 
shining black of the grand piano was a welcome 
relief; but it was partly concealed by a cover of 
dull rose with gold tassels. 

Ruth went to the piano, sat down and tried to 
play. She desisted when she foimd that she could 
not control her fingers. She had known she was 
nervous — she had not realized how nervous. She 
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moved to the tall window and looked out. By the 
gate she saw the woman and the little boy, quietly 
waiting; and she turned away with a shudder that 
she could not quite explain. 

Some one came down the stairs quickly, eagerly, 
as if there had been a prize at the bottom — a prize 
or a reward. The portieres to the hall were flimg 
back by a reckless hand and Dartex entered, smil- 
ing, enthusiastic, buoyant, his good arm outstretched, 
the other hanging with appealing pathos in a sling 
of dull rose-colored sUk. Unlike the piano cover, 
however, it possessed no gold tassels. 

"Welcome," said Dartex, "many times welcome! 
How wonderful of you to have come — how fearless, 
how indomitable !" 

This was said with an arm resting lightly on her 
shoulder. At the conclusion of the interrogation, 
before she could answer, he drew her closer and 
kissed her. "Jkfa bieti aimee,^^ he whispered, and 
held her oflf once more at arm's length to look into 
her eyes. He did that sort of thing very well, did 
Dartex; he carried conviction; in the parlance of 
the stage he "got it across." 

He led her to a fragile sofa — dull rose and gold. 

"You are tired," he volimteered for her. "You 
have come far?" 

Ruth laughed tremulously. 

"People come very far to see you," she said. 

He took the phrase at its face value. How 
should he suspect any double meaning? How 
should he know that out by the gate there was a 
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woman and a little boy who had indeed come very 
far to see him? 

"I don't care about people," said he, smiling 
easily. "I care about you. From to-day I care 
about no one but you — ^I forget everybody — I for- 
get myself. I wrap myself up in you, I lose myself 
in you. It will be easy and it will be exquisite. 
To-day our lives begin — to-day marks our renais- 
sance. It shall be a day of festival, a jour de 

He was beside her on the sofa, leaning toward her. 
I think that, had his woimded arm not impeded 
him, he would have shpped to his knees in front of 
her. Uninjured, and with the use of all his limbs, 
he could have done it gracefully and effectively; 
but as it was he decided not to risk it. Perhaps 
it was just as well, for she was not yet ready. There 
were several points to be cleared up before she 
would be in a mood to meet him on the sentimental 
groimd at which he was aiming. 

"You aren't surprised to see me here?" asked 
Ruth — "you expected me?" 

"Yes," he answered. "I knew you would come. 
I knew you would not fail me when I needed you." 

He determined to say nothing then about his tele- 
gram to her. Obviously she had left Paris before 
she had received it; and since she had come unin- 
vited it would only complicate matters to suggest 
that, had she waited, she would have received her 
invitation. It would detract from the heroism of 
her venture. 
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"I did not come alone/' said Ruth. 

This annoyed him, of course. He was not in a 
mood to discuss material details; much less was he 
in a mood to tolerate the presence of some imde- 
sirable third person. 

"I am sorry for that," he answered. "Could you 
not trust yourself to me ? That was not quite kind 
of you. Whom, may I ask, did you bring?" 

She took him by the elbow (the soimd elbow) 
and led him across to the window; and she pointed 
out to him the two figures by the gate, waiting, as 
the French of only tiie lower classes can wait — 
quietly, humbly, stoically. Yes, the woman had 
told the truth — they were used to waiting. They 
had been waiting all their lives. 

Poor Dartex — one cannot help but sympathize 
with him. It was not a pleasant predicament in 
which to find himself. Married men have often, I 
suppose, claimed to be without a wife in order to 
render plausible and possible their courtship of 
some other woman. And these imfortimate pre- 
varicators, I also suppose, have often been con- 
fronted with their lie and forced to retreat in dis- 
order. Such a situation is common enough, and the 
great Dartex surely could have handled it skilfully 
and gracefully. But mark the difference. Here 
was a bachelor who had invented a wife for himself 
in order to avoid a marriage that seemed to him 
undesirable — ^who had wrimg tears of sympathy 
through the tale of his conjugal infeUcity, who had 
bewailed the reckless error of youth that had led 
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him to the altar at the side of a woman who was 
not his soul's true mate — ^here was this man caught 
in his lie by the person to whom he had told it. 
And the woman whom he had claimed to have 
married was waiting at the gate to beg him to marry 
her. 

"Name of a name," said he to himself, "if it 
were not so tragic it would be very comic. I could 
build a farce on less than this." 

But he knew, too, that he could build a tragedy 
on a very little more. 

He was wary — ^he did not commit himself at once 
—he burned no bridges. First he must discover 
just how much of the truth Ruth knew. 

"What," said he, "do you suppose she is doing 
there at the gate?" 

That was cautious of him. It gained time and 
conveyed no information. He was not even admit- 
ting that he knew who the woman was. 

Ruth regarded him through narrow lids. His 
calmness did not deceive her completely. She was 
suspicious but she was far from suspecting the 
actual truth. The woman had said that she was not 
Dartex's wife. Who, then, was she? His sister-in- 
law, perhaps. She doubted that — ^probably because 
it was too simple a solution and the woman's be- 
havior had been decidedly complex. 

"I don't know what she is doing at the gate," 
said Ruth. "I only know that she refused to come 
into the house with me." 

" Ah ? " said Dartex. " How strange ! " 
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"Very," agreed Ruth briefly. "Why don't you 
ask her to come in and explain?" 

"That would not be very poUte — to disregard her 
expressed wish not to come into the house with you 
—would it?" 

He was beginning to enjoy himself. Word- 
fencing had always fascinated him. But Ruth, not 
so disinterested as he and with more at stake (and 
therefore more to lose), was in no mood for con- 
versational thrust and parry. She became impatient, 
and in her impatience gave him the information he 
desired. 

"I met her in the station," she volimteered. 
"She was wandering about with the boy clinging to 
her skirts. They seemed dazed — ^lost — ^helpless. 
They were very pathetic. I helped them find places 
on the train. She told me she came from Brittany 
— and your name was mentioned. She said she 
was coming here to see you — ^had been here before 
to see you. So I guessed it was — ^your wife. I 
guessed it was Blanche, the daughter of the fisher- 
man. I asked her, but she denied that she was your 
wife " 

"Excuse me," interrupted Dartex. "Do I im- 
derstand you to say that she denied she was Blanche, 
the daughter of the fisherman?" 

"No," answered Ruth, ^'not quite. She denied 
she was your wife. So I knew that she could not be 
Blanche." 

"Ah," said Dartex; "I see." 

"I asked them to drive up here with me. The 
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boy was tired. They did so; and then she refused 
to come in with me. I don't know why. She said 
she would wait. There — that's all I know." 

"Well?" asked Dartex. 

Ruth made a gesture of annoyance. 

"Well," said she, "don't you think I deserve to 
be told the truth. Who is she ? " 

Dartex was silent, pacing the room. 

"Telling a woman the truth," said he at last, 
"is always dangerous and usually suicidal — or 
murderous. It is like feeding them raw meat. It 
takes even a strong man to stand the truth — and 
raw meat. I have a better idea. Suppose I go out 
to the gate alone and talk to the woman for a few 
minutes. And then, when she has gone, suppose I 
come back and we will dismiss the incident from 
our minds. And you will ask no questions; and I 
shall tell no lies; and we shall be very happy and 
contented again and discuss ourselves and our 
future. I assure you, Ruth, that that is the only 
sensible solution — the only solutibn that will leave 
us both as happy as two people can be who have 
been so imfortimate as to have lived some twenty 
years before they met each other. You see, every- 
thing a man (or a woman) does has its consequences 
— ^and I, at least, not leading a passive, idle exist- 
ence, have piled up quite a heap of consequences 
during my lifetime. Some are pleasant — some are 
impleasant. You, I am afraid, have chanced to hit 
upon one of the impleasant ones." 

"You are very cool about it," observed Ruth; 
"and cynical, I might add," 
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"I was not convent-bred," he reminded her. 
"Would you prefer me fiery and ingenuous ?'* 

Ruth did not answer — obviously there was no 
answer required — ^but she walked over to the win- 
dow once more. The woman and the little boy 
were still at the gate. 

Ruth turned with a cry. There was pity in it — 
pity for the woman; and there was anger in it. 

"No," she said hotly, "you are asking too much 
of me. It's impossible to dismiss the incident as 
merely an incident. I can't do it — ^and I won't do 
it. It may be an incident to you — ^yes, I'll grant 
you that — ^but it may be vital to me. I think that 
perhaps I have beUeved too much — glossed over 
too much. I have taken you on faith, Ren6. I 
have, as you say, been fiery and ingenuous. That 
describes me, doesn't it? I wonder if you haven't 
been laughing a Uttle at me?" 

"I have been lAughing a great deal wUh you," he 
corrected her. 

"Yes," she said rather bitterly; "that is easy 
enough to do, after all. That is not exactly a test." 

"I risked my life," he reminded her gravely. 

"I wonder," said she, and fell silent. 

He shrugged his shoulders, Ut a cigarette, sat down, 
and waited for her to speak. She remained by the 
window, her back to him. 

"I am going to ask that woman to come in," she 
said at last. 

"I can't very well prevent your doing that," 
said Dartex — "I can only warn you earnestly 
against it. Don't you remember Pandora and the 
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box? Don't you remember that her woman's in- 
satiable curiosity caused her to open the box and 
thus allow all the blessings that had been reserved 
for mankind — and for her — to escape? Surely you 
are wise enough to see the parallel; or must women 
learn only by experience?" 

Ruth stamped her foot irritably. 

"I talk to you of yourself and myself and of the 
most vital things in our Uves, and you answer with 
a charming rendition of the myth of Pandora. Don't 
you ever take anything seriously? Don't you ever 
take anything to heart?" 

He bowed low and easily. 

"I ask nothing better than to take you to my 
heart," he said. 

I have read — ^we all have read — of people wither- 
ing other people with a look. If such a thing were 
possible I am sure that Dartex would have been 
immediately and decisively withered. But, alas, he 
was not. 

"You — ^you humorist!" she flung at him. 

He simulated meekness and answered: "I am 
sorry I offend. I offer you everything in the world 
that I can offer you except a distasteful interview 
with a person whose life and yours Ue (and have 
lain) very far apart. But you persist in making 
Uttle out of the great deal and making a great deal 
out of the little. Is that fair — ^is that what you call 
' playing the game ' ? " 

This rather staggered her; but no woman can be 
convinced merely by sane logic. An appeal to her 
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sense of fair play was, at that crucial moment, ill- 
judged: he could better have won her by a sincere 
appeal to her heart. 

She resorted to woman's world-old answer. 

"You say that you offer me a great deal — ^but I 
offer you more: I offer you everything, I withold 
nothing. When I go to live with you at the end of 
the world it is I, not you, that lose caste.'' 

" If we go together to live at the end of the world," 
he observed, "neither of us will lose caste, for at 
the end of the world there is no such thing as 
caste." 

" I don't care to quibble any longer. I am disap- 
pointed — and sorry — ^and humiUated. I wiU go 
now. Good-by, Ren6. It was a mistake — ^my 
coming. I should have waited to see if you would 
choose to come to me. But I had too much faith 
in you — ^because I loved you too much." 

She tried in vain not to allow her voice to break 
on the last phrase. Oh, but she had courage — 
plenty of it! But she was just a girl — and a girl 
that had been playing for very high stakes and had 
lost. There is nothing in this world more pitiable; 
and, as proof that there is not, I hasten to record 
that she moved the rather pitiless Ren6 to pity. 
He threw up a hand in surrender. 

"I will go and fetch in the woman," he said 
briefly. I wonder if he had not known from the 
first that eventually he should be forced to do it; I 
wonder if from the first he had not been foretasting 
the scene. It rather sickens me to admit that he 
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used the situation in one of his later successful 
dramas. 

She watched him go, hatless and imhurried, down 
the walk to the gate; and as she watched him she 
was seized with an imreasonable desire to call him 
back. She had a dolorous premonition that, if the 
woman by the gate should enter his house now, she, 
herself, should go out of his house forever — out of 
his house and out of his life. With the pessimism 
of extreme youth she reflected that, whatever the 
outcome, whether she called him back or not, 
whether she tested him or permitted him to elude 
the test, her permanent happiness was botched. 
That was painfully certain. Then why not call him 
back? Why insist on this public washing of dirty 
linen? Why htuniliate him only to hmniliate her- 
self? 

She rapped on the window — ^not very loudly, for 
her mind was not quite made up. She rapped and 
he did not hear her. He was shaking hands with 
the woman at the gate and — ^yes, he was stooping 
to kiss the Uttle boy on the cheek. That was nice 
of him. 

And then the three of them turned and came up 
the walk to the house, Dartex cheerful and inter- 
ested, the woman reluctant and hanging back, the 
Uttle boy laughing and exhibiting his huge, precious 
watch. 

" Come right in," she heard Dartex saying in the 
hall. "I have another visitor who tells me she 
came with you on the train. How foolish of you 
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to wait out there by the gate — the little one must 
be tired. I shall have him escorted to the pantry 
and refreshed on milk and jam. Would you like 
that — ^hein? Yes, of course you would. We all 
like our jam, but imfortimately it is only the very 
young that get it very often. There now, run along 
with the butler while your mother and I have a 
little talk in the drawing-room." 

"He is very — suave," thought Ruth; but perhaps 
she was inclined to be hypercritical. 

Dartex bowed the woman into the rose-and-gold 
drawing-room, drew forward a rose-and-gold chair 
and bowed her into that. 

"Now, Ruth," said he, "there is no need of in- 
troductions, I suppose. You know each other 
already, I take it. Mademoiselle Hollworthy — 
Madame Dartex." 

"But — " began Ruth, when the woman inter- 
rupted, speaking quietly but with great determina- 
tion. 

"It is no use, Ren6," she said; "it is useless to 
pretend: mademoiselle already knows — ^I told her 
on the train — that I was not your wife. I am sorry 
but I am very poor at carrying out a deceit. I was 
never clever, Ren6. You should not have brought 
me in — ^because you know that I am not clever, 
like you. I told you that it was fooUsh to bring 
me in — ^I told you I could not Ue — especially about 
that:' 

Dartex raised his eyes and his good arm implor- 
ingly to heaven. 
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"Oh, these truth- tellers ! " he groaned — "these 
impossible truth-tellers! They will be my ruin. 
They break up homes, they shatter happiness, they 
estrange lovers, they bring misery to the sick and 
despair to the dying. The havoc that is wrought 
by one miserable Uttle truth ! " 

He was going on to expatiate on his theme; he 
was boimd, it seemed, to deUver a little discourse 
completely beside the point at issue; true to the 
traditions of the French stage, he felt, perhaps, the 
crying need of a long, grippmg speech for this, his 
third-act climax. But Ruth proved an impatient, 
unsympathetic audience, and she interrupted him 
sharply. 

"The truth, if it's told at the beginning," said 
she, "is often harmless." 

" Ah," he observed grandly — " harmless, if you will, 
but, at its best, it is sterile: it deUvers its crushing 
blow ruthlessly and then withdraws, leaving nothing 
more to be said. It sows no seed, it " 

"I think you are begmmng to bore our friend," 
interposed Ruth, mdicating the woman who during 
all this had sat, stiff and imcomfortable, gazing 
blankly at the wall in front of her. She now, feel- 
ing herself addressed, shifted sUghtly in her chair 
and said: "You will pardon me. I do not know 
what it is all about. I am very stupid. Perhaps 
I had better get my little boy and go." 

"Please — ^not yet," urged Ruth; "I want to ask 
you a question. You will not think I am prying? 
You wiU not think I am impertinent?" 
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"I should say," ventured Dartex, "that she will 
not know what to think luitil she has heard the 
question." 

Ruth was able to ignore that. 

"The question," she said, "is this: K you are not 
Madame Dartex, just who are you and why are you 
here?" 

The woman hesitated, shot a frightened, appeal- 
ing look at Ren6 (from which she obtained neither 
encouragement nor discouragement), and imcrossed 
her hands in her lap. It was clear that this cate- 
chism, of which she could only guess at the ultimate 
meaning, was very painful to her — ^painful and 
puzzling. Finally, however, irresolution vanished 
from her face, and she began to speak, at first 
stoically and evenly, like a criminal confessing to 
murder. 

"Don't you know, mademoiselle," said she, "that 
there is no Madame Dartex — ^unless — " and here a 
wild alarm seized her and her voice rose to a trem- 
ulous treble — "imless — oh, Ren6, you could not have 
done it without telling me — ^you could not have 
married any one but me ! You are not so cruel as 
that, Ren6!" 

She turned fiercely on Ruth: "Why do you be- 
lieve — tell me why you believe that Ren6 has a 
wife. Tell me that!" 

"Because," said Ruth, startled at this imexpected 
outburst, "because he told me so himself. He is 
married to Blanche, the daughter of a Breton 
fisherman. I had believed — I had thought — " here 
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she stammered badly — "I had thought, of course, 
that you were Blanche." 

The womaa gave a quick gasp of relief. Then 
she bowed her head. 

"I am Blaache," said she; "but — ^but I am not 
his wife. Ren6 is a very great man, now — a man 
of the world — and I shall never be diflFerent from 
what I am — excq)t that I shall get older, always 
older. So I do not come to ask for myself, but I 
ask for my boy — ^his boy, who will some day, too, 
be a great man. It is right that our boy should 
have a father before the world. That is why I 
come to ask Ren6 to marry me. Some day, perhaps, 
he wiU Usten to me and imderstand, is it not so? 
Tell me, Ren6, is it not so?" 

Dartex had gone to stand in the window, his 
back to the room; and she went over to him and 
laid her hand on his shoulder. 

"Do I annoy you very much, Ren6?" she said. 
" I do not come often, do I ? And always I try not 
to cry and make myself too much of a nuisance. 
But you know that I come only for the sake of the 
boy — I cannot help coming for him, because he is 
worthy of you. I am not — ^but he is. He deserves 
you." 

Without turning to face her, he answered seri- 
ously: "He deserves more than that, I hope." 

For the moment Ruth's presence in the room was 
ignored; and she sensed it and was not sorry. Her 
world was reeling — ^the groimd was being taken 
away from under her feet. As the full significance 
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of what she had heard struck her, she recoiled 
shattered and amazed and humiliated, as if Dartex 
had struck her with his fist. It was as imexpected, 
it was as completely disillusionizing. The man whom 
she loved and who she had fondly believed loved 
her, had invented a wife that he might not have to 
marry her. And she had been so proudly certain 
that he was heartbroken because this previous tie 
prevented his marrying her. How he must have 
laughed at her credulity ! He had rated her in the 
class with the women a man does not marry — per- 
haps lower, for he knew that, technically, she was 
worthy of being any man's wife, and yet he had 
esteemed her unworthy of being his. Did he put 
himself so high, then, or did he put her so low? 
The answer was painfully obvious: she was ranked 
with Blanche, the daughter of a fisherman, and with 
God knows how many others, better or worse. 
Certainly it was bitter food for reflection. 



1 
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Somehow or other — she never quite remembered 
how — she got out of the house. Daxtex made no 
protestations, made no effort to detain her; in fact 
I think that, knowing the game was up, he was re- 
lieved to see her go. He was never the man to relish 
tears and recriminations, except when he felt com- 
pletely able to cope with them, or when, through 
some perverse desire for sensation, he deliberately 
provoked them. But here he felt that he had 
played his cards wrong : he had made rather a nasty 
mess of things, and he heartily disliked messes. Of 
course, luck had been against him — another time 
and with another woman his ruse might have suc- 
ceeded gloriously. But with Ruth — ^well, he realized 
that he should have been more frank. She would 
have overlooked anything but a lie — especially a 
lie that put her in such a pathetically hmniliating 
position. He had jilted her in favor of his inde- 
pendence — that's what it boiled down to — ^and no 
woman likes to be jilted for even so abstract a thing 
as independence. 

Accordingly he said "adieu" to her at the door 
with no great reluctance, thanking Heaven that she 
had not chosen to become violent. Latin women, 
in similar cases, have been known to brandish 
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dagger-like paper cutters, or to hurl valuable bric- 
a-brac. 

Ruth walked to the station — ^not because she willed 
to walk to the station, but because her feet took her 
mechanically in that direction. 

And right here let me state at once that there 
were, at that moment, no wild, chaotic thoughts 
rushing through her head; she was consimied by 
no overwhelming, soul-searing remorse; she was not 
conscious of having nearly ruined her life. Nor 
did she mutter to herself at intervals: "The liar," 
or "the brute," or "the base deceiver.'* 

This was, perhaps, because the catastrophe was 
to her so colossal that her brain, alert though it 
was, could not grasp it in its entirety. During that 
walk to the station there came into her mind exactly 
two coherent thoughts that she might have put 
into words and been, at the same time, intelligible. 
One of them was: "That dull rose and gold is a 
rather sickening combination when it is laid on so 
thick;" and the other was, "If that sparrow doesn't 
hurry and move he'll get run over by that green 
automobile." 

The rest of the time she spent in waiting to feel 
better. When a person is very sick he is apt to lie 
back and wait stubbornly imtil the time shall come 
when he will feel better. He knows — or at least he 
hopes — that that time will come — at any rate, that 
time hitherto always has come — and he recog- 
nizes the utter uselessness of attempting anything 
imtil then. He says to himself: "In a day or two I 
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shall be well: then I shall be able to handle this 
situation successfully. Meanwhile the only thing 
to do is to wait and let my mind remain a blank." 

I am not pretending, of course, that Ruth felt no 
vague, indefinable terror fingering at her heart; I 
am not pretending that waves of imusual mental 
misery did not surge through her and set her quiv- 
ering and disturb her puke like an overdose of 
strychnine; but this was like the suffering that ac- 
companies a high fever: it cannot be traced to one 
definite source — ^it is omnipresent. 

There was one thing that she noted almost sub- 
consciously on the walk to the station, and that 
was that breathing had become not exactly an 
effort, but a performance that demanded attention. 
She knew that she was breathing: each breath, in 
fact, was a small achievement. No sooner was she 
aware of this than she knew that the same thing 
was true of the beating of her heart ! She. realized 
that this was not as it should be, but she did not 
attempt to explain it to herself — she accepted it 
along with aJl her other miseries. 

Arrived at the station, she felt suddenly sick and 
faint, so she sat down weakly on a bench in the 
waiting-room and, with the instinct of an animal 
to work its own ciu-e, lowered her head to her knees. 
She did not know, nor did she care, that the action 
excited the attention of the chef de gare and of some 
twenty prospective travellers. She did not know, 
nor did she care, that she had had nothing to eat 
since dawn. 
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When the faintness had passed away she went 
to the guichetj was informed that there was a train 
for Paris in forty minutes, purchased a second-class 
ticket, and returned to her seat. A woman beside 
her inquired kindly if mademoiselle was suffering, 
and received in reply merely a stare and a negative 
shake of the head; whereupon the woman shrugged, 
murmured that mademoiselle was very pale, and 
turned to the difficult and more important problem 
of extracting a copper coin from the mouth of her 
little girl. . . . 

Imagine a hideous operation during which the 
effect of the ether wears off at intervals, leaving the 
patient conscious of his suffering. That, to Ruth, 
was the trip to Paris on that late afternoon. Dimly 
she was aware that she was on the verge of a mental 
and physical collapse. At times she knew that she 
was feverish; and, again, at times, her fever was 
so high that she did not recognize it as fever: it 
was the universe burning up with herseff in the 
centre of it. 

Her fellow passengers (the compartment was 
full) wondered at her; a young man among them 
tried to speak to her but met with no response; a 
woman offered her smelling-salts; and the guard 
looked at her suspiciously when he thrust his head 
in at the door at one of the stations. But she knew 
nothing of this. She lay crumpled up in the comer, 
timing her breaths and wishing that her heart would 
beat more regularly. And once in a while she would 
ask herself what she had done, what had happened, 
what it all meant. 
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She reached Paris at the brisk, busy hour of five. 
People crowded the streets — ^alert, cheerful people, 
quick to laugh, ready to be amused. She wondered 
at their good hiunor and resented it — was there no 
one in Paris that was suffering ? 

Almost immediately she was confronted with the 
double problem : what to do and where to go ? She 
was too tired to stand and debate it and she felt 
too weak to walk; so she chose a seat at a Uttle 
white marble-topped table in the caf6 of the station 
and ordered a cognac. She had never tasted it 
but she had heard that it was stimulating. Per- 
haps it would clear her brain; perhaps it wotJd 
regulate her heart. 

It did bbth, and so effectively that she was able 
to walk out to a taxicab and direct the chauffeur 
to the Elys6e-Palace Hotel. 

They went by the Op6ra and down the Rue de la 
Paix, and they went slowly, with frequent pauses, 
for the traffic was thick at that hour. They were 
stalled at the Place Vend6me while half a hundred 
limousines circled about in line, manoeuvring to 
reach the entrance of the Ritz; and they were de- 
layed again •lat the comer of the Rue de RivoU while 
scores of strident Americans swarmed out at the 
Continental. Chauffeurs and cockers grew irri- 
table and shouted vehemently at each other; agents 
de police waved their white batons like orchestra 
leaders swelling a crescendo; horns tooted impa- 
tiently; whips cracked; and the arcades on eitiier 
side echoed with the clamor of a thousand voices. 
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And Ruth sat in the taxicab, one little miserable 
atom in this maelstrom of cheerful confusion. 

In the Champs-Elys6es the going was freer and 
swifter. They whirled up the wooden block pave- 
ment, imder the already fading chestnut-trees, with 
scarcely an interruption. They turned suddenly 
and recklessly, in one swift semicircle, and stopped 
in front of the hotel. 

Ruth gave the chauffeur a five-franc piece and, 
without waiting for the change, crossed the wide 
sidewalk and entered through the revolving door. 
The hall was filled with tea-drinkers — ^mostly Amer- 
icans — and in a large red plush chair, directly beside 
the entrance, sat Jerome Defoe. You see how 
Destiny manipulates the strings of its mario- 
nettes. . . . 

It is an old, old story, but a story nevertheless 
true, that small, seemingly insignificant incidents 
breed cataclysmic resxilts. Here is a case in point. 
Had not Ruth neglected, in her perturbation of 
mind, to give up her room at the Elys6e-Palace 
Hotel, it is certain that Jerome Defoe would not 
have been sitting in a red plush chair by the entrance 
waiting for her return. And had he not been there 
waiting for her return — ^well, I cannot pretend to 
say what might have happened. All I know is 
that she was in a very desperate, irresponsible mood, 
and that, had it not been for this fortuitous cir- 
cumstance this story might well have ended very 
differently. 

But, luckily, in the course of his search through 
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various hotel registers, Jerome had chanced upon 
her name at the Elys6e-Palace, and upon mquiry 
had been informed that, although she had gone out, 
she had not given up her room. Accordingly, for 
want of any better clew, he had decided to wait. 
The gods had so willed it. 

She was glad to see him. His strong, protective, 
capable masculinity soothed her like a cool hand 
laid on her forehead. His very brusqueness and 
abruptness inspired confidence; for, indeed, it is 
only in trivial troubles that we derive much consola- 
tion from a friend's tears, however sympathetic 
they may be. 

It was sagacious of Jerome not to question her. 
He did not say, for instance, as another might so 
well have said: "My poor, wretched girl, where 
have you been? What has happened to you? We 
have all been worried sick about you." 

Instead he took her arm (for she was tottering a 
little), looked her keenly and kindly in the face 
and said: "You're very tired, aren't you? I think 
you woxild do well to go to your room and get to bed. 
Mrs. Rudolph is in Paris — at the Meurice — ^you can 
see her or not, just as you please." 

Ruth shook her head. 

"No," she answered. "I don't want to see any 
one now. But I don't want to be alone. I'm very 
glad you're here." 

"TTianks," said he with a little smile. "I'm glad 
I am. Suppose I send down for Mrs. Rudolph's 
maid and get her to come up here to look after you 
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a bit. You needn't talk to her any more than you 
want — and yet she'll be there to talk to if you do 
want. How would that strike you ? " 

Ruth was silent. So far as he could guess she was 
deliberating this last suggestion; but he guessed 
wrong, for she was doing nothing of the sort. She 
knew at last what she wanted — ^knew what would 
be the best antidote for the poison that was in her. 
He waited a wlvile and then led her to a loimge in a 
narrow hall off the lobby, where they were less con- 
spicuous. 

" Sit down here and think it over," said he. "And 
take your time — ^there's no hurry." 

"No," she agreed vaguely, "there's no hurry. 
But I know what I want to do — really — ^I know 
what wiU be best for me. You see I've been putting 
the brakes on myself very hard and — and I can't 
keep it up. I want to go out and walk — ^just walk 
— ^hard — ^until I'm dead tired. And I want you 
to come with me, because I know you won't talk 
and ask questions. And, besides, I'm afraid to 
be alone. I — I don't trust myself. WiU you 
come?" 

"Certainly," he replied without hesitating, "on 
one condition." 

"What one?" 

"That you eat something before we go. I sus- 
pect that you have had no limch. Have you?" 

"I don't know — ^no — ^I don't remember." 

"I thought not," said he cheerfully. "A cup of 
chocolate and some toast — that's all I ask you to 
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take. And we won't have it here. We'll go some- 
where where it's quiet. Do you agree to tihiat?" 

She got suddenly to her feet. 

"All right," said she. "Come along." 

He took her to a little tea-shop off the Champs- 
Elys6es, where, in absolute silence she took her 
chocolate and toast, obediently, like a child. From 
time to time during the proceeding she shivered a 
Uttle, as if she were cold. 

While she was eating he wrote rapidly on a loose 
sheet of paper, put it in an envelope, and directed it 
to Mrs. Rudolph at the Meurice. 

"I'm telling her that you are all right," he vouch- 
safed in explanation. 

"Yes," said she; "tell her that. You are more 
thoughtful than I am." 

"Also," he added, "I have told her to send her 
maid to the Elysee-Palace to take a room next to 
yours. It will be better, in case you don't care to 
join Mrs. Rudolph to-night." 

"Very well," she agreed listlessly. And then: 
"J^ow, can we go?" 

He glanced at her plate, saw that she had eaten 
at least a little, nodded his head abruptly and 
guided her out to the street. He despatched the 
letter to Mrs. Rudolph by a cocker. 

It was nearing dusk. Behind the Arc de Triomphe 
the sky was aflame and, in the ruddy light, white 
walls became rose-color and green leaves took 
purple shadows. At the end of the long vista of 
the avenue, above the intricate roof-line of the 
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Louvre, they saw the first shy stars come reluc- 
tantly out, and underneath the stars, through a warm 
haze, glowed the lamps in the Place de la Concorde. 

"Give me your arm," said Ruth. "And if I talk 
pay no attention to me. But I shan't talk just now. 
I am going to walk hard. It is going to do me 
good, I know." 

They walked fast but aimlessly — down the Champs- 
Elys6es, their backs to the simset. When they 
reached the Place de la Concorde they crossed it 
and entered the Tuileries Gardens where; in the 
cool, dark shadows imder the trees, lovers sat on 
hard benches, holding each others hands and look- 
ing, bright-eyed, into bright eyes. 

"Come," urged Ruth; "walk faster. They are so 
happy that it hurts to see them." 

At the Carrousel Arch they left the gardens and 
struck off, across the Rue de Rivoli, into the busy, 
clamorous square in front of the Th6itre Frangais. 
Here people were perhaps not so obviously happy — 
they were too much in a hurry, too affaires — al- 
though on the sidewalk in front of the Caf6 de 
rUnivers there were some aged, decrepit actors 
talking loudly and with much enthusiasm about 
themselves. 

Then up the Rue de Richelieu, past the Molifere 
foimtain and the Library, imtil they found them- 
selves merged with the chaotic crowds in the Boxile- 
vard des Italiens. 

One needs to be healthy and cheerful to endure 
the boulevards on a Saturday evening, for there is 
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probably nothing in the world so imsettling to a 
person aheady unsettled. There are too many 
lights, there are too many jostling people, there are 
too many reckless automobiles, and too many slip- 
ping, stimibling horses. It is like watching a mov- 
ing-picture that is being operated overfast. Every- 
thing is going on at once in a confused jimible of 
soxmd and movement. 

So they turned from the boxilevard into the Rue 
Laffitte — the street of grim, stolid, commercialism, 
where walls are massive and windows are iron- 
barred that thieves may not break in — a street 
of banks and of bankers, of finance and of finan- 
ciers. 

Gazing up this vista of granite and steel, they saw 
ahead and high above them, and seemingly in mid- 
air like some gleaming palace out of fairyland, the 
church of the Sacr6-Cceur. The glory of it stopped 
them short — ^its glory and the significance of its 
glory. Resting on sordid earth, in the heart of all 
that is ungodly, it rises up proudly, serenely, trium- 
phantly, reaching for the stars as a sinner reaches 
for salvation. 

Arm in arm they stood silently looking upward 
at it. Then, after a while, Ruth said: "Come; we 
will go up there." And once more they went on, 
across the Rue de La Fayette, past Notre-Dame de 
Lorette — a name to muse over — ^into the Rue des 
Martyrs, where the ascent suddenly became very 
steep. It is well named, the street of the martyrs. 
Do you not remember how "they climbed the 
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steep ascent to heaven, through peril and toil and 
pam"? 

At the Boulevard de Rochechouart they turned 
east, past La Cigale, already blazing with electric 
lights in anticipation of the evening performance, 
past the huge mediaeval pile of the College Rollin, to 
the Place d'Anvers. There, once more, as they faced 
to the north, they saw the great white catiiedral, 
nearer now and almost shadowing them. When 
they quitted the boulevard they plimged into nar- 
row, evil streets, mysteriously dark, ominously 
silent. And they were forever ascending — so rapidly 
that they were able to look down on the gray dilapi- 
dated roofs of the houses they had passed but a 
minute or two before. 

They paused for breath in the Place St. Pierre, 
directly in front of the Sacr6-Cceur. Beneath them 
lay all of Paris, studded with a million lights and 
cut by the silver Seine. Above them the white 
domes of the cathedral swimg past the hurrying 
clouds in the hot, restless sky. To their ears came 
the chant of the city — the chant that is blended of 
tears and of laughter, of joy and of anger, of love 
and of hate; and, to it, the whistles of the river- 
boats, the jarring clank of the trams, the beat of a 
million hoofs, and the rumble of a million wheels 
played a perpetual accompaniment. 

Ruth drew a shivering breath. 

"It is — sinister," she whispered, ."and it is very 
beautiful. It is so big, so monstrous that it frightens 
me. There is so much of the world all huddled to- 
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gether down there beneath those lights. Three 
millions of them — three millions ! It is staggering. 
Think of it, Jerome, there are three million people 
loving and hating and eating and drinking and 
working and playing and living and — dying, too, 
I suppose. How many of them do you think are 
happy, Jerome?" 

"Isn't that a rather morbid train of thought?" 
he answered, smiling. "How many are happy? 
Why, not very many, I'm afraid — ^fundamentally 
happy, that is. Most of them are outwardly cheer- 
ful, though — they bear up. That is the greatest of 
the French virtues, I think — their resolve to be 
cheerful at any price. . . . Incidentally, that re- 
mark wasn't made for your benefit — ^it rather sounded 
that way, though, didn't it?" 

She hesitated, and then: "Do you think I take 
things — misfortimes — ^weU, yes — catastrophes — too 
hard?" 

"I can't judge — ^I don't know what you have been 
through to-day; and I'm not asking to know. But 
it's easy to see that you're very depressed. I'd like 
to help you, if you think I can. At any rate, I'd 
like to try. Perhaps, if you feel like telling me " 

She did feel like telling him, and she told him, at 
first carefully and accurately, then more eagerly, 
then so excitedly that at the end her sentences be- 
came incoherent and almost imintelligible. 

"So you see," she concluded more calmly now 
that the story was finished, "you see I've made a 
pretty big mess of things and I don't know what 
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to do. I can't, somehow, face the situation — I 
can't see myself as having gone through this. It 
is impossible that I should have been such a person 
as I seem to have been; I can scarcely believe that 
it was I — ^I, Ruth HoUworthy, that — that did all 
that. In time I suppose I'll come to realize it, 
and then I'll feel miserably himiiliated — sick at 
myself. But meanwhile I am just bewildered. 
You see, I loved him — a, great deal." 

"I understand," said Jerome quietly; but he 
wondered if "I loved him" meant also "I love him." 
He could not decide — ^he feared that it did. 

"It's too bad," he said aloud, "I'm very sorry — 
for you. It must be staggering to have your — ^your 
behefs upset like that, all in a minute. And it 
must hurt — awfxilly. When one is ready to give 
so much. . . ." 

He stopped, at a loss how to complete the sen- 
tence. He was far from being the masterful, self- 
confident Jerome that she had once thought him. 
But she had not been listening — she had been follow- 
ing her own thoughts until they now brought her up 
abruptly at a question that she put into eager words. 

"Tell me," said she, clutching at his arm as if to 
arouse him to the importance she placed in his 
answer, "tell me, is this — ^what happened to-day, 
I mean, and all that led up to it — is it, do you think, 
just an incident in my life, or is it — ^is it all of my 
life?" 

He pondered this. The mere fact that she should 
ask such a question gave him hope, for it indicated 
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that at least she was contemplating neither suicide 
nor a convent. 

"WiU you try/' he asked very earnestly, "to 
make of it just an incident — ^for my sake?" 

Something in his voice made her turn her head to 
look at him, but she was far too preoccupied to read 
him rightly. In other circumstances she could never 
have misread him. It was, actually, with a phys- 
ical effort that he refrained from putting his arms 
aroimd her; and the desire to do so must have 
showed plainly in his voice and in his eyes. He felt, 
as so many others before him have felt, that mere 
words were utterly inadequate to express his sym- 
pathy — they seemed pallid, conventional, barren of 
meaning. Any one coxild say: "I am sorry," and 
let it go at that. It signified nothing — one said it 
when one stepped on a neighbor's foot in the omni- 
bus. And yet, what more could he do? Surely 
he coxild not seize her and cover her face with 
kisses — ^it was not the hour for that — it would be a 
betrayal of her confidence in him as a sympathetic 
friend. Sympathetic friend! How empty the r61e 
suddenly seemed! And he remembered with dis- 
gust how complacently he had been content to play 
it with her — ^how patronizingly he had constituted 
himself a sort of self-appointed supervisor of her 
manners and morals. 

"I would give my life to kiss her — ^just once," he 
said to himself. 

But he said aloud, gruffly and abruptly: "I think 
we had better get started toward home." 
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When Ruth opened her eyes the next morning in 
the Elys6e-Palace, ^he enjoyed that brief interval of 
semiconsciousness during which one is oblivious of 
all the unpleasant events and circimistances con- 
nected with the day before. From force of habit 
her mind associated awaking in the morning with 
awaking in her own bed in her own blue-and-white 
room at Trouville; but the comfortable and reas- 
suring idea endured but a moment. In the first 
place she perceived that the foot-board of the bed 
was different in shape and in color from her own; 
then the positions and nimiber of the windows 
struck her as unusual, and, finally, sitting bolt up- 
right, she was aware that she was in an utterly 
strange room^ At that she remembered, and her 
heart Sank sickeningly. 

Merciful Lord, must she go through all yesterday 

over and over again in her mind! Must she take 

up the impleasant business of straightening things 

out? There were, of course, explanations and up- 

braidings to be imdergone; there was Mrs. Rudolph's 

commiseration to be received in a meek and contrite 

spirit; there was life itself — ^her future — to be faced 

squarely and frankly. It was awful — ^in the strictest 

sense of the word, it was awful. 

With a heavy sigh she lay back in the pillows and 
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strove to woo sleep: she called upon it, she coaxed 
it, she prayed for it, she coxinted a hundred and 
forty sheep leaping a fence. In vain. Then sud- 
denly she sprang out of bed, almost angrily, slipped 
into a dressing-gown, and, going to the bathroom, 
turned on the hot and cold water faucets full tilt. It 
sounded like the waters coming down from Lodore. 

It is not in my mind to describe her morning 
toilet, nor would I be capable of so doing. Mrs. 
Rudolph^s maid, stirred by the soimd of water 
rushing into the tub, came in from the adjoining 
room, where she had spent the night in watchful 
waiting. 

"The saints be praised, Miss Ruth, to see ye 
lookin' so fine. And us thinkin* you was mur- 
dered maybe." 

"How absurd of you," said Ruth shortly. 

" Absurd, is it, you're sayin' ? Faith, I'm not so 
sartin. Whatever, now, did you took into your 
head to be slippin' away like that, without so much 
as a word or a by your leave?" 

"Get me some fresh xmderwear out of my suit- 
case," said Ruth. "And what time is it?" 

"It's goin' on to ten o'clock." 

"Has any one called? Mrs. Rudolph or — or any 
one?" 

"Sure, now, I was almost forgettin' to teU ye, 
till ye put me in mind of it. It's Mr. Defoe that's 
been waitin' down-stairs since nine o'clock, wantin' 
to know if you'll be havin' breakfast with him." 

"Oh," said Ruth, and then: "Go down and tell 
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him I will. Tell him I'll join him in half an hour. 
Never mind about me — I'll get out my clothes my- 
self. Hurry now — ^run." 

She clapped her hands at the maid to hasten her, 
and smiled for the first time that morning. 

When she came to that most critical stage of her 
toilet, the doing of her hair, her cheerfulness had 
increased. Perhaps it was the restful effect of her 
bath; more likely it was the resxilt of a short inter- 
view with her mirror, which, surprisingly enough, 
assured her that her hair had not grown white in a 
single night. 

While plying the comb she permitted herself to 
wonder just what attitude Jerome woxild adopt with 
her that morning. She hoped he would not be too 
serious; she hoped that he might fall in with her 
new mood of optimism. After all, sane daylight 
and reassuring sunlight told her that she had com- 
mitted no crime. FooKsh she had been — ^yes, she 
admitted that — and thoughtless, but no more. What 
might have occurred was, of course, a different 
matter; but why grow tragic over the what-might- 
have-beens ? 

As yet she did not choose to ask herself the di- 
rect question: "Did you really ever love Ren6 
Dartex?" That woxild come later, perhaps, when 
she should be more sure of her answer. For to-day 
it was enough, amply enough, to know that she was 
neither heart-broken nor spirit-broken. Do you say 
that she was hard, callous ? I reply that a person's 
character is not changed in a single day no matter 
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how cataclysmic the events of that day; but I add, 
merely as a sop to sentimentalists, that, if the events 
of that particular day had not touched Ruth's 
heart very deeply, it was only because her heart 
was not so deeply involved as she had imagined. 
The heart cannot be broken xmless it has first been 
completely surrendered. 

She kept Jerome waiting forty minutes instead of 
half an hour — ^which was not xmreasonable. 

"Good morning," she said, giving him her hand 
frankly. "I hope you had your breakfast before 
you looked me up. Yes ? No ? Then come in and 
join me." 

He looked the more haggard of the two; certainly 
he was the less cheerful. And this was not strange 
when you realize that her ordeal was over and done 
with, while his, as he saw it, was just beginning. 
He was in love, but she — ^I forestall the admission 
that she was inevitably to make to herself later — 
she was out of love; and, as the world at large would 
have agreed, well out of it. 

Nothing is so easy to forget as a dream. . . . 

"Jerome," said she over the fruit, "you were 
wonderfully good to me last night — ^and tactful, and 
imderstanding. It isn't exactly the kind of thing 
that I can thank you for, because, of course, it's 
miles too big to be repaid by just thanks. I'm 
afraid I was a baby — theatrical and everything. 
No, I wasn't theatrical, because I was really suffer- 
ing. But — ^well, you must have felt like kicking me 
rather than kissing me." 
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He looked up quickly, a little flushed, a little 
embarrassed. God knows he had not felt more like 
kicking her than kissing her. 

"Please,^' he objected — "please don't talk or 
think like that. I was only too glad " 

The sentence, beginning so banally, petered out 
into silence. 

He made a second attempt over the eggs. 

"Ruth," he began, "it means a great deal to me 
that you should be happy, and — ^well, not too dis- 
tressed over what you have done so far with your 
life. I'm afraid I have always been a rather harsh 
critic. You see, I'm a good bit older and I probably 
presumed on that. I didn't meet you on your own 
ground— in fact, I looked down from the pinnacle of 
experience that I imagined my greater years had 
raised me to, and tried to be very disinterested— 
you know, detached, and that sort of thing. I 
weighed your good qualities against your bad ones 
as if I were measuring out pounds of sugar. I was 



an ass." 



Ruth made a little deprecative noise that can 
best be translated by "oh," but he refused to allow 
her to interrupt. 

"Let me finish," he hastened to add. "I am not 
saying that my judgment was wrong. I don't think 
it was — ^it was as accurate as I could make it. I 
criticised conscientiously. What I do say is that I 
had no business to judge. And then when this 
affair came along — this affair of yesterday, I mean 
— ^and I thought — ^we thought — that we had lost 
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you, I suddenly realized that the attitude I had 
adopted toward you was false. I had given you 
good advice and nothing more; I had given you 
very little of myself. It is hard to explain, but let 
me put it this way: I behaved toward you more 
like a presiding judge than a fellow convict. And, 
of course, all of us in this world, without exception, 
are fellow convicts. We should all be in jail, meta- 
phorically speaking, for something or other. Do 
you see what I mean?" 

"Yes, I see what you mean," said Ruth, nodding 
emphatically, "but if you put it that way, why 
then, by comparison, I ought to be incarcerated 
either in the death house or in Matteawan. Jerome, 
I am afraid you are trying to let me off easily. 
But it's no use. I recognize that I've been at least 
a fooL That I haven't been worse than a fool is 
due entirely to the accident that I foimd out in 
time. I did a good bit of thinking last night before 
I went to sleep — ^I didn't want to but I couldn't 
help it. You see, I have always — ^practically always 
— ^had to do my own thinking. I tried to study the 
situation fairly, without exaggerating its gravity or 
minimizing it, or throwing any sentimental, ro- 
mantic glamour over it. I tried, in fact, to resolve 
it to its lowest terms — ^isn't that what mathemati- 
cians do with complex figures?" 

"It is a safe procedure," answered Jerome. 

"Well, it was a procedure, at any rate, that led 
to a solution; and the solution was so obviously 
correct that when I had reached it I closed my 
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eyes and went more or less peacefully to sleep. 
Jerome, I am going back to East Westley just as 
soon as I can." 

He nodded his cordial approval. 

"Good," he said, "that is excellent. I had 
hoped you would do that." 

"I'm not doing it as a penance, either," she con- 
tinued. "I don't feel that way about it at all, some- 
how. It is no sackcloth-and-ashes scheme, and it is 
no running away from the 'scene of my shame.' U 
I thought that it would be construed that way, if I 
thought that — ^well, you know how yoimg college 
boys are sent West to a ranch in Montana when 
they get into trouble with some chorus girl. That 
isn't what I mean with regard to myself at all. I 
am not going to East Westley as a substitute for a 
ranch in Montana; I am going there because it is 
where I belong. I am out of place in Paris — I have 
no business here, except as a transient. You see I 
am not French — ^not in the least — I am a New Eng- 
lander. My great mistake was in imagining for a 
minute that I could put myself into the shoes and 
the clothes of a Frenchwoman, and so put myself 
into her skin. I don't think like a Frenchwoman — 
that's the trouble. Therefore I'm foolish to try to 
live like one. And so I'm going back to East 
Westley where I belong. Don't you think I am 
wise?" 

"I think you are very wise," he said; "and, in a 
way, I think that you may get something out of 
East Westley that Paris could not give you. Paris 
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is very beautiful but, as you say, it is for the Pari- 
sians. They know how to Uve in it — ^we don't. 
And a big dose of it is apt to knock us out. We 
should take it only in homoeopathic quantities — 
we should eat our meal at home and save Paris for 
the dessert." 

"You are mixing your metaphors," said Ruth 
with a laugh, "but just the same I get your point." 

For a space she occupied herself with the eggs 
and coflFee. Then, quite suddenly: 

"I have got a devil in me, Jerome. I'm like 
those swine that ran down a steep place into the 
sea. And imtU I exorcise that devil I'm in con- 
stant fear that I'll behave like them and run down 
some very steep place into some very deep sea. But 
to-day I think that I have advanced at least a step 
toward my cure — I've tweaked that devil's tail just 
a Uttle — I've made him a bit imeasy." 

"Good work," applauded Jerome. "Go in and 
land on his solar plexus." 

"I can't do it all at once," she objected. "But 
I'll get him eventually. Don't you think that the 
very fact that I realize he has got to be evicted is 
a distinct advance in the right direction? Up to 
now, you see, I have rather revelled in my devil: 
he seemed to make me unique — different from the 
rest of the herd. Well, I don't want to be unique 
any more. No, perhaps that's saying too much. 
I'd better put it that I have reached the point 
where I desire to no longer want to be imique." 

"What a unique desire," he commented, smiling. 
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"That's discouraging of you," she said. "As a 
matter of fact, I think it's a very commonplace de- 
sire — and it's certainly a sane, healthy one." 

"It is," he agreed gravely. "I hope with all my 
heart that you attain it — ^with the reservation, how- 
ever, that you lose none of your individuality — 
that you remain, fimdamentally and essentially, 
^you.'" 

She pondered that a moment. 

"I think," said she, "that that is a compliment. 
Is it?" 

"Not a compliment," he answered — "a critical 
appreciation." 

She flushed with pleasure — ^it was the most help- 
ful, steadying thing he could have said to her. It 
was what she needed to be told — ^what she had been 
trying to tell herself, but in her new mood of self- 
depreciation had been imable quite to beUeve. 
There was good in her — ^basically she was soimd. 
That was welcome news, and he had seemed sin- 
cerely to believe it. 

"Thank you," she said — "that helps more than 
you know." Then, in a distinctly more cheerful 
mood, she asked: "How is Mrs. Rudolph taking my 
fall from grace ? What am I to expect from her ? — 
a scolding or an ominous silence ? Does she expect 
me to enter a convent for my sins?" 

"Scarcely," answered Jerome with a smile. "The 
sins do not warrant it." 

"And it is so old-fashioned," added Ruth. 

"Mrs. Rudolph is, nevertheless, greatly upset. 
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It can't do any harm to warn you. She takes it 
over-seriously, as is only natural, I suppose, in a 
woman who has carefully refrained all her life from 
doing the startling or the unexpected. She says: 
* One reads of such actions but one does not conunit 
them. It is decidedly not done.' At present I may 
describe her as being angry from relief. You know 
how people get?" 

"J do," answered Ruth with emphasis. 

Fortimately, however, they foimd that Mrs. Ru- 
dolph's angry reUef had been tempered by a new 
and more concrete cause for anxiety. She received 
them in her sittmg-room at the Meurice with a 
blue cablegram in her hand, and a look of patient 
resignation on her face that seemed to say: "What 
next, Lord, what next?" 

She had actually slept badly — one of the few times 
in her life that that had happened — and this fact 
added to everything else had served to upset her 
balance completely. Undoubtedly she would have 
foimd some words of remonstrance for Ruth had 
not the news contained in the cablegram been such 
that she felt herself forced to be very gentle with her. 

"My dear girl," she said, and threw her arms 
around her and kissed her on both cheeks and let 
it go at that. 

"My dear Jane," replied Ruth very responsively, 
"are you glad to have me back — or don't you want 
any more to do with me?" 

Mrs. Rudolph kissed her again in reply; then she 
held her off at arm's length to see how much she 
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had changed. I think she expected at least gray 
hah: and a few wrinkles. 

"But how well you're looking !" she exclaimed in 
manifest surprise. "I'm so glad you have not — er, 
worried too much about it all. Of course / didn't 
get a wink of sleep. Doesn't she look finely, Jerome ? " 

"She does," he answered without qualifications. 

Then, at Mrs. Rudolph's instigation, they all sat 
down. Mrs. Rudolph, seeking a tactful method of 
breaking the news, read the cable through to her- 
self, very conspicuously, as if she had not read it 
before, or as if there were something about the word- 
ing of it that puzzled her. She was waiting and 
hoping for some one to ask: "What is it?" 

Ruth obUged her. 

"It's bad news, my dear," answered Mrs. Ru- 
dolph — "very bad news. I hope that you feel 
strong enough to stand it." And then, for there 
still lingered in her system a trace of her early 
morning anger: "Yes; I think you are probably 
strong enough." 

She went to the window deliberately, and held 
the thin sheet to the Ught. 

"It is dated East Westley," said she, "and it is 
from your Aimt Minerva. Apparently it was sent 
to you at Trouville and forwarded from there to the 
Meurice. I received it not twenty minutes ago. 
It is very distressing." 

"Read it, Jane," demanded Jerome. 

"It says: ^Aimt Sarah very sick. Doctors give 
her a week to Uve. Do as you think best.' There — 
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my deax, dear little girl ! Misfortunes never come 
singly, do they?" 

Mrs. Rudolph, her vexation forgotten, was on her 
knees beside Ruth with her arms close about her. 
And there were tears in her eyes. 

"Never mind, dear," she whispered. "You must 
bear up and be brave, because everything will come 
right some day." 

Gk)od, sensible philosophy, this; but Ruth scarcely 
heard her. She was thinking of death, as she had 
seen it come to her mother and to her father — death, 
that implacable force that descends on life like a 
sudden sword and destroys it — Cleaving what? A 
memory? Yes; but too often a memory of death, 
not of life. That she knew well from her own ex- 
perience; for when she thought of her father or her 
mother she thought of doctors, and imiformed nurses, 
and a black-covered coflBn, and a harrowing proces- 
sion up the church aisle, and a funeral hymn and 
"ashes to ashes; dust to dust." That, to her, was 
death, as modem barbarity has accoutred it. 

She shuddered convulsively in Mrs. Rudolph's 
arms; and then she broke down completely. They 
caught fragments of what she said between her 
sobs; but they tried not to hear — ^it was too 
much like eavesdropping. Jerome went out quietly, 
leaving the two women together. 

At the end of an hour he returned and rapped 
gently at the door. 

"Is there anything I can do?" he asked. 

" Come in," said Ruth. 
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She was dry-eyed now— pale and quiet. 

"I am taking the first boat home," she said. 
"Will you see about getting me accommodations?" 

"You're not going alone?" he ventured. 

"No," said Mrs. Rudolph firmly, "I'm going with 
her." 

Jane insists," explained Ruth. 
Of course I insist," said Mrs. Rudolph. 
We want to go right away — as soon as possible. 
I should — ^I should not forgive myself if I were 
late. I have stayed away too long already. I know 
that. I am just beginning to realize that — that 
there are people at home waiting for me. I think 
Jt needed this to remind me. You will do what you 
can, won't you ? " 

"Yes," said Jerome — "of course." 

She rose, crossed the room to him, and took his 
hand in both of hers. 

"You are very good to me," she said. "I shan't 
forget how good; and I thank Gk)d for you — that I 
have you for a friend." 

"Bless you," he said, and raised her hand to his 
lips and kissed it. 

Then, even more abruptly than usual, he turned 
and went out. 



BOOK III 

ARCADY 



Aunt Sarah, contrary to the doctors' expectations, 
did not die until early in September. The surpris- 
ing renewal of vitality that came to her shortly 
after Ruth's arrival at the bedside. Doctor Jennings, 
the famous Boston specialist, ascribed to the cool 
wave that swept over New England in late August. 
Doctor Bristow, the local practitioner of East 
Westley, thought differently, but tactfully refrained 
from expressing his divergent view in pubUc. He 
told Mrs. Bristow, however, in the privacy of their 
bed that he thought all Aimt Sarah had needed was a 
Uttle cheerfulness about the house — something which 
Aunt Minerva was, in spite of herself, unable to 
furnish. Mrs. Bristow agreed, the more heartily 
because she had once been snubbed by Aimt Mi- 
nerva. 

Ruth provided the cheerfdness— nor was it pro- 
fessional bedside cheerfulness, which, as every one 
knows, is apt to be irritating and depressing. She 
set herself the task of forgetting her own troubles 
whenever she entered the door of Aimt Sarah's 
room; she played the r61e of a hght-hearted, thought- 
less, disconcertingly irrelevant young creature just 
home from a supreme lark abroad. She pulled no 
long face; she heaved no sympathetic sighs; she was 
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not, like Aunt Minerva, suspiciously gentle and 
sweet-tempered and pious; and when die read aloud 
to the patient it was neither from the Bible nor from 
the "Imitation of Christ,*' but, to Aimt Minerva's 
horror and to Aimt Sarah's mild, surprised delight, » 

from Mr. Wells's "Tono-Bimgay" and Mr. Chester- 
ton's "The Man Who Was Thursday." It proved 
beneficial both to Aimt Sarah and to Ruth. 

But Aimt Sarah, even at her strongest, tired 
easily, and so there were many hours that Ruth 
had to herself unless, indeed, she chose to share 
them with Aunt Minerva. During these hours 
there came, of course, reaction. Alone in her room 
she thought great, harrowing thoughts; she held up 
a metaphorical mirror in front of herself and sur- 
veyed the reflection with profound disgust and dis- 
couragement. The New England atmosphere made 
for sanity and stimulated the conscience: the spirit 
of Puritanism that had been built into the house 
with every brick and every board seemed to rebuke 
her and to cry out: "To what depths of vulgarity 
and shame have you brought the righteous house of 
HoUworthy!" 

So vivid did this accusation seem and to such an 
extent did it possess her mind that Aunt Minerva 
was one day horrified to hear her exclaim, apparently 
to the portrait of the bishop in the hall: "Damn the 
house of HoUworthy ! " Apologies and explanations 
were demanded in vain. 

On the fourth morning after her arrival at East 
Westley, Ruth received a long, bulky letter from 
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Jerome, which she took to her room to read imob- 
served. 

"I do not know," he wrote, "whether this letter 
will be welcome — ^whether or not it will come at an 
ill-chosen moment — ^whether, indeed, you will care 
to receive or have the heart to read any letter at 
all. Of course, I have no way of knowing the state 
of your aimt's health — ^I can only hope that she is 
doing better than the doctors expected, and that 
the danger was not so imminent as the cablegram 
led us to believe. I cannot bear to think of you 
just now in a house of mourning; it does not seem 
quite fair, for you certainly deserve your turn of 
happiness and of peace of mind. 

"There is one tragic piece of news that I hesitate 
to tell you, and yet that I think you ought to know. 
To us who can fill in the hiatuses, who know, at least, 
what came before, it seems like some hideous drama 
written by the cynical gods. 

"The day after you sailed there occiured a seri- 
ous accident to one of the trains of the Chemin de 
Fer de I'Ouest, boimd for Brittany. Among the 
killed were Blanche Fouguet, the daughter of a 
Breton fisherman, and her little boy. There are 
the facts, stark and cruel and pitiless as death — 
or as life must have been to her. It but adds to 
the pathos to say that the two bodies were so 
horribly burned as to be almost imrecognizable: in 
fact, they were identified only through some simple 
chain that the woman had aroimd her neck, and 
through a large, cheap watch that was foimd tightly 
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clutched in the little boy's hand. It is heart-rend- 
ing — too heart-rending to write of in cold blood. 
But I thought you would want to know — ^perhaps 
you ought to know. 

"Yesterday I saw the Gary boy — ^Jack is his 
name, isn't it? He has become very French — 
talks English with a slight foreign accent, and 
sprinkles French words and phrases into his con- 
versation until it soimds like a bill of fare at the 
Caf6 de Paris. * There are so many nuances ^^ he 
says, ' that our ugly English tongue cannot properly 
express.' He is full of his Art, as he spells it, and con- 
verses enthusiastically (and, it struck me, rather 
maudlinly) of the glorious life in the quartier. He 
has let his hair grow, wears a black fdt hat, and 
seems to take pride in not being quite clean. That, 
I am afraid is Art, with the capital A, to many of 
the American students over here. 

"That is about all the news. I am working very 
hard in the Bibliotheque Nationale, and have un- 
earthed some exceedingly interesting docmnents — 
original sources. But somehow or other, knowing 
that you are suffering, and are witnessing another's 
suffering, I have lost heart for the troubadours. 
Please, Ruth, take care of yourself — ^yom: health 
and your spirits — ^your body and your mind, and 
keep reminding yourself that you have almost all 
of your life ahead of you to live and to be happy in. 

"I return to lecture at Harvard early in October, 
and if you are not all serene by that time I shall be 
very severe with you." 
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There, in the main,was the letter — those the written 
words. But Ruth could not guess at the amount 
of self-control it had required to render them so 
merely friendly. His heart cried out to him to write 
a love-letter; his judgment and his sense of the fit- 
ness of things told him that he might not, until he 
should be certain that Ruth was no longer in love 
with Ren6 Dartex. Obviously he could not say to 
her: "Now that Dartex, whom you love, has proved 
that he does not wish to marry you, I should be 
very pleased to have you marry me." And so, with 
much labor, he wrote what he wrote — and he cursed 
it for being so frigid, so formal, so inanely gossipy. 
Said he to himself: "It is the letter almost of a 
maiden aunt to her d6butante niece." 

But when Ruth had read the first paragraph she 
paid little attention to the remainder. The tragedy 
of Blanche, the daughter of a fisherman, brought in 
its train a world of thoughts, of questions, of shud- 
dering speculations, of terrifying possibilities. The 
life of Blanche had, for one crucial instant, been so 
closely linked with hers that she envisaged Blanche's 
death much as she might have her own. After all, 
had it not been for a lucky conjunction of circum- 
stances their lives might have been almost identical 
— their illusions equally fair, their disillusions equally 
hideous. 

What if the accident had occurred to the train 
that bore Blanche to Paris? What if Blanche had 
never reached Versailles? She shivered when she 
realized how narrow her escape had been. Blanche, 
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unwittingly, had saved her: her presence at Ver- 
sailles on that feverish day had been sufficient. 
And Blanche, having saved a soul and thus, per- 
haps, accomplished her destiny, had forthwith been 
crushed and burned in the hell of a railway accident. 
Some train operator, doubtless, had been careless — 
or had it been the hand of God? She resolutely 
put this last possibility aside, for she would not and 
could not believe in the vindictive, jealous, terror- 
inspiring Gk)d of the Old Testament, the God that 
was invoked by awed nations and lamenting, wail- 
ing prophets. She would not and could not believe 
that battle, murder, or sudden death was the mani- 
festation of God's will being done. And so, in her 
extremity, she knelt down and prayed very earnestly 
to her own God, whose attributes were love and 
mercy and all charitableness; she prayed for the soul 
of Blanche, the daughter of a fisherman, and she 
prayed for herself, that she might be delivered from 
evil. 

Never before in her life had she prayed with such 
implicit conviction that she was being heard. 

When Aunt Minerva came to ask her to go to 
Aunt Sarah, she foimd Ruth sitting at the window, 
gazing into the twilight. And, although Aimt 
Minerva did not know it, a fair measure of peace 
had entered into Ruth's heart. . . . 

Early in September Aimt Sarah died. 

There was a hasty consultation of doctors in the 
darkened drawing-room down-stairs; there was a 
sharp demand for oxygen, and more oxygen; there 
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was a fluttered nurse rushing up and down the hall; 
there was a silence; there was a cry wrung reluc- 
tantly from Aunt Minerva — and Aunt Sarah, dep- 
recating the trouble she was causing, died. 

They buried her in the Hollworthy plot, just 
beyond the graves of Ruth's father and mother. A 
phalanx of brothers and sisters-in-law descended on 
the house in correct mourning; and although none 
of them had paid much attention to Axmt Sarah 
living, they all grieved vastly over Axmt Sarah dead. 
But it was Axmt Minerva who, showing it the least, 
sxiffered the most; and it was then that Ruth, for 
the first time, learned to xmderstand her grim, 
caustic axmt. 

They held a brief service at the house, the black 
coffin lying m state in the front parlor; and a bishop, 
assisted eagerly by the Reverend Mr. Weeks, read 
the prayers. The subsequent service in the chxirch 
Ruth woxild have foxmd impressive and dignified 
had not the singing of the volxmteer choir been oflf 
the key. Nothing, however, can rob the bxirial ser- 
vice of the chxirch of England entirely of its beauty. 

At the grave, where tiiere was no singing, Ruth 
knelt with the others, xmconscious that the tears were 
streaming from her eyes. But they were qxiiet, tran- 
quil tears — ^not tears of rebellion. It seemed to her 
a fitting end to Axmt Sarah's life that she shoxild lie 
beside the generations of HoUworthys, xmder the 
taU, swinging pines. She knew how greatly Aunt 
Sarah had coxmted on such an end; how glad she 
had been that she was dying at home. To die at 
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home and to be buried beside her fathers ! That 
was it — that was the fitting supplement to her sin- 
cerely Christian life. And if she would have been a 
little extra pleased at the knowledge that a bishop 
was to oflSciate at the grave — ^what harm? God 
bless her and keep her, she deserved a hxmdred 
bishops. 

They came away from the burymg-ground in twos 
and threes, some wiping their eyes, some talkmg in 
hushed tones, some deliberately and painfully cheer- 
ful. Aunt Minerva came away on Ruth's arm. 

"She loved you, dear — ^very much," whispered 
Axmt Minerva; "and she knew how to show it — 
better than I. " 

By the time they had reached the house the 
relatives were studying time-tables and wonder- 
ing how quickly they could get decently away. 
Uncle Peter — ^he of the beard whom Ruth had once 
vaguely associated with the apostle of that name — 
alternately consulted his great gold watch and said: 
"It is all very sad — ^very sad." 

He was inclined to make much of Ruth — assured 
her that she had grown and had developed into a 
beautiful yoxmg woman. "Be breaking the hearts 
soon, I expect," he prophesied, and started to laugh 
but, remembering the occasion, checked himself. 

Ruth found herself wondering just how sorry 
these brothers (she did not coimt the sisters-in-law) 
were that Aunt Sarah was dead. All three of them 
had married sharp, grasping, impatient women; all 
three had left East Westley either to make money 
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or to marry it; all three had, at their wives' insti- 
gation, successfully assaulted society in European 
capitals; all three had risen to be men of impor- 
tance in the social and financial worlds, dividing 
their time between New York and Chicago and 
London and Rome and Paris, with a home and 
at home in none of them; and all three had lost 
some of the refinement and breeding that should 
have marked even the basest HoUworthy. Why 
was that? She remembered her father — gentle, 
chivalrous, kindly, essentially an aristocrat — and 
she asked herself how these could be his brothers. 
And she remembered Aimt Sarah and Aunt Minerva 
— overprim, perhaps, overrigid, but gentiewomen 
above all — ^and she asked herself how these could be 
their brothers. 

There was offered but one adequate answer: in 
their desire for wealth and power they had deserted 
their traditions. 

With the lure of ''greater opportimity for develop- 
ment" before their eyes they had strayed from their 
natural habitat and, as animals or plants droop and 
die in foreign soils and climates, so had they drooped 
and died. They were, it is true, in a fair way to 
become "big men," but also they were in a fair 
way not to remain gentlemen. 

She knew or guessed what their argument would 
be : they would say that they had gone down among 
men, that they had rubbed shoulders with their 
fellows, that they had broadened their horizons, 
that they had refused to stxmt their lives. But she 
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thought of her dead father and of Axint Sarah and of 
Aunt Minerva, bom of the same parents into the 
same opportunities, who had stayed by their tra- 
ditions and who had paid the price of comparative 
poverty rather than be homeless wanderers on the 
face of the earth — ^and she knew that it was they 
who had found true happiness. 

She applied the teaching to herself. 

"I think," she mused, "that I came home none 
too soon." 



n 

Aunt Saxah's death served, then, in a way, to 
draw Aunt Minerva and Ruth closer together, and 
this, surely, was no mean heritage to leave behind. 
Aunt Minerva became more accessible, more able 
to express her really kindly and sympathetic feel- 
ings, more capable of displaying her sincere af- 
fection for Ruth. It was as if she had said to her- 
self: "I have bottled up too long my humanity: I 
have become as critical of others as I am of myself; 
and this is not the spirit of a Christian." 

As for Ruth, she found herself yearning to meet 
her Aunt Minerva more than half-way: she recog- 
nized at last that she had missed a great deal 
by adopting toward her aunt, as hitherto, an atti- 
tude of armed truce. The conviction smote her, 
of a sudden, that she could not begin too soon 
to look for the best in people. Too long, far too 
long, she had steadfastly looked for the worst — 
she had actually reveUed in discovering their de- 
fects. To such a degree, then, did she react that 
she found much good not only in Aujit Minerva 
but even in Mr. Weeks, who had been formerly, as 
you remember, an admirable target for her shafts 
of satire. Indeed, she had once dubbed him Mr. 
Augustus Weeks, M.P. — ^Master of Platitudes — ^and 
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although even now she could not bring herself to 
admit that the title was inappropriate, she recog- 
nized that a platitudinous mind, if it is sincere, must 
of necessity express itself in platitudes. 

And so, without making any conscious efforts, 
she came by degrees to interest herself in the people 
and the affairs— trivial though they were-of East 
Westley. Do not imagine that she constituted her- 
self a Lady Bountiful and carried baskets ol chickens 
and jeUies to the poor and the sick. When she passed 
through Rutgers Street, which she seldom did, the 
children of the squaUd Uttle shacks did not rush 
out to kiss the hem of her skirt and call her their 
angel of mercy; nor was she active in the church 
fair or the Girls' Friendly Society. 

Nevertheless she got in touch with " the natives.*' 
Many afternoons, for instance, she would play 
field hockey with the younger high-school children 
down on the athletic field, and, since she ran very 
fast and knew more about the game than they did, 
even the boys welcomed her as a participant. At 
Mr. Weeks's request she discouraged profanity — 
they were profane little boys when well aroused — 
and was partly successful up to the day when she 
herself received a sharp blow on the shins from a 
hockey-stick, and said clearly and unmistakably: 
"Danm!" This grievous lapse, I am afraid, in- 
creased her popularity enormously. 

She took an interest in a nephew of the iK)st- 
mistress — a tow-headed youth called Sam Bilkins, 
whom she once heard playing the violin remarkably 
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well in the little oven of a room behind the post- 
oflSce. She had him go to Boston twice a w€ek for 
lessons, and she footed the biUs out of her none-too- 
generous income. Sam, I am sorry to add, never 
developed into a master violinist; but in later years 
he drew a large salary in vaudeville because of his 
ability to fiddle while standing on his head. So her 
efforts were not entirely fruitless. 

There were times, however, when she fell from 
her new grace. One of these — the most lamentable, 
perhaps — ^was at a meeting of the Current Events 
Club. This organization, composed of all the women 
of the village who were ambitious to "better them- 
selves" mentally, hired a Mrs. Alma Cooper, of 
Boston, to lecture to them on Friday afternoons in 
the parish house on the great, stirring topics of the 
day. 

Mrs. Alma Cooper was a spectacled woman, shaped 
like an egg fore and aft, port and starboard. On the 
Friday that Ruth's behavior made memorable, Mrs. 
Cooper had chosen for her subject: "Are You Con- 
tent to be Merely a Mother?" This, of course, was 
apropos of woman's suffrage — ^a question that was 
aflame throughout the coimtry at the time. 

It was Mrs. Cooper's custom to talk for, say, half 
an hour, and then to call for comments or questions. 

On that afternoon as Mrs. Cooper herself would, 
if urged, have admitted, she was inspired by her 
subject — she was carried away on the wings of its 
possibilities. From denying that "the hearth and 
the home are woman's sole and suitable domain," 
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she went on to say that "motherhood is only a small 
part of womanhood" and that — ^here she lowered 
her voice — "the sooner women refuse to bring chil- 
dren into this man-governed world, the sooner will 
the time come when women and mothers will have 
their voice in the government. Let ns do as did the 
women of ancient Greece — ^let us form a imion and 
caU for a general strike of wives ! " 

Mrs. Cooper, wiping the sweat from her brow, 
sat down and awaited comment and criticism. 

There was a rather embarrassed silence, no woman 
present being ready to admit that she thoroughly 
imderstood just what Mrs. Cooper meant. Some 
thought her "rather indelicate, they must say." 

Ruth, alone, ventured to point out the one glar- 
ing defect in Mrs. Cooper's argument. 

"It would be disastrous,'' she said — "it wouldn't 
work." 

"And pray why?" demanded Mrs. Cooper. 

"It would be boxmd to fail. The men could call 
in too many willing strike-breakers." 

That was all; but when, in due time, the meaning 
filtered through there were many that were scan- 
dalized. And what made it worse was that Ruth 
was not even married ! 

This was, as I have said, one of Ruth's few falls 
from grace. For the most part she succeeded in 
convincing East Westley that she was "a nice, 
bright, well-behaved girl — ^without a bit of the snob 
about her." East Westley was gratified to observe 
that, although she had been to Paris, she had 
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brought back no "French airs and graces"; and 
East Westley was, at bottom, very glad to have 
some one to amuse it, and not sorry, even, to have 
some one to shock it a little. 

She foxmd that she was beginning to take a great 
interest in the old colonial house in which she lived, 
and in which so many of her ancestors had lived 
before her. She had an interior decorator out from 
Boston to go over it with her from cellar to garret, 
and his obviously sincere enthusiasm for its rare 
style and dignity inspired her to set it to rights. 
Setting it to rights consisted mainly in renewing 
some of its original furnishings and banishing some 
of the incongruities that had crept in during the 
late Victorian era. She and the interior decorator, 
accordingly, reduced the house to its original skele- 
ton, both inside and out, and then carefully and 
cautiously filled in some of the gaps. The result was 
a most pleasing work of art. 

Then, too, she took in hand the garden — ^her 
mother's garden, that had been permitted to wither 
and die. Ruth worked over it with her own hands, 
weeding and uprooting and planting and transplant- 
ing and cUpping and trimming; and, to her surprise 
and pleasure, she foxmd that she had inherited some- 
thing of her mother's knack of making flowers grow. 
"Flowers are like animals," her mother had once 
said, "you have to prove that you love them before 
they wj31 consent to love you." 

Of her Boston friends Ruth saw little or nothing; 
nor did she miss them. Mrs. Rudolph came out 
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to spend an afternoon several times and, versatile 
woman, simulated a great interest in and enthusi- 
asm for Ruth's simple "rustic existence." But 
Ruth knew and Mrs. Rudolph knew that nothing 
would have induced her to lead such an existence 
herself. Mrs. Rudolph was essentially a metro- 
politan. 

"Do you remember yoxmg Blashford ? " asked Mrs. 
Rudolph on one of her visits. 

RutJi, after some thought, did remember him. 

"Well," continued Mrs. Rudolph, "what do you 
think? You remember his superb Byronic manner, 
don't you?" 

"Yes," said Ruth — " *I have loved and lost, but 
I thank Gk)d I have lived ! ' Is that what you mean ? ^* 

"Exactly. Well, he's married." 

"Why not?" 

"But you could never guess what he married. 
You ought to see her; she's enormously fat and has 
borne him twins. How humiliated he must feel!" 

"I'm not so sure," said Ruth. "That's part of 
life, after all, isn't it? — even twins. I rather envy 
him." 

"Ruth!" cried Mrs. Rudolph. "You certainly 
have changed ! " 

"I hope so," she answered cheerfully. . . . 

About the j&rst of October, Jerome returned from 
Paris to resume his lectures at Harvard, and, about 
this same time, Ruth received a letter from Pamela 
Burke. 

"I want," she wrote, in a dashing, slanting hand — 
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*^I want you to be among the first to know of my 
great happiness, especially because you were such a 
good friend of his and admired him so much. I am 
announcing my engagement to Ren6 Dartex. He 
is such a nice boy, isn't he? — and everybody in 
Paris is simply crazy about him. I really think I 
am awfully lucky. Father is pleased about it, too, 
as he has grown very intimate with Ren6 out here at 
Versailles, and, oh, father was so surprised, because 
he hadn't been expecting it at all, though of course 
I had known all along. I wonder if you guessed — 
you are so clever. I can't begin to tell you how 
sweet Ren6 is to me — ^he is just too nice — and of 
course far more intelligent than I am — ^but he never 
lets me feel that at all. I wish, dear Ruth, that you 
could be here for the wedding, you would enjoy it 
so much, as it is going to be very grand. Father 
says I am his only child and he is going to spare no 
expense. Isn't dad funny? — the old dear!" 

There followed something about the trousseau 
(which was to be "awfully nice") and then she 
closed, remaining Ruth's affectionate friend. 

Ruth, without a word, gave this letter to Jerome 
to read on his first appearance at East Westley. 

"Well?" he said, raising his eyebrows, wondering 
if he might smile. 

"That is love," observed Ruth — "isn't it amaz- 
ing ! What do you think of it?" 

"What do you?" he replied cautiously. 

"I don't quite know," she answered, knitting her 
brows — "it all depends how much she expects. 
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You see, I never quite fathomed Pamela — she is one 
of those still people that run deep. If she is really 
in love with him — ^why, I pity her. She deserves 
better. But if she knows what to expect, and is 
going into it with her eyes open — ^why, then, I sup- 
pose she is doing very well by herself." 

She paused, and then, looking up at Jerome with 
a frank smile that told him a great deal, she said: 
"There's no doubt about it, Jerome, that man is 
abominably attractive to women." 

He laughed his reUef and she joined him, a little 
ruefully, perhaps, but not at all bitterly. It cleared 
the air. 

"Thank God to hear you say that !" he exclaimed 
— "and to hear you say it the way you did." 

She nodded her head. 

"Yes," she said; "I'm cured." 






m 

She was cured. At last she could dare ask her- 
self the question and answer it. She knew now 
that she had never loved Ren6 Dartex to the extent 
that she had it in her to love — ^well, some other 
man, some chosen, destined man, some man whom 
she should perhaps never meet, never know, but 
who somewhere in the world existed. She acknowl- 
edged to herself that Dartex had appealed strongly 
to one side of her nature; but could it have been 
otherwise ? He moved in glamour — a famous man, a 
talented man, a man that could not fail to attract 
a woman if only for the reason that he had in- 
dubitably attracted a great many women. But as 
she looked back on the Ruth of a few months ago 
she smiled a little at the yoxmgness and the callow- 
ness of her; and she sighed a little that she had lost 
some of that "yoxmgness." Thus it ever is. 

She shook herself and laughed. Was she, not 
yet twenty, regretting her lost youth ? She remem- 
bered that Jerome had urged her to keep in mind 
the fact that she had all her life ahead of her to 
Uve. Ah, yes, he was so thoroughly right — she had 
everything ahead of her: love, the real love hitherto 
imexperienced, but the vague outlines of which 
were now becoming so distinct that she felt confident 
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she should recognize it when it came; marriage^ the 
vow before God and the world that that love was 
until death; motherhood, God's gift to love and 
love's gift to the world. . . . 

"My dear," said Aimt Minerva to her after 
dinner that evening, "is there anything I can do 
to make you happier — to amuse you a little? I'm 
so afraid that you'll find East Westley very dull. 
Would you care to have some friends out from 
Boston to spend next Simday? There is plenly 
of room in the house — ^now." 

"I wouldn't have anybody out from Boston for 
the world," answered Ruth. Then she hesitated. 
"Yes, I would, too," she corrected herself, "I 
should like to ask Mr. Defoe. That would be quite 
proper, wouldn't it? — ^I don't want to create a 
scandal." 

Aimt Minerva smiled. 

"I don't think even yoxir friend Mr. Weeks would 
object to that," she said, "We are two unmarried 
ladies, of course, but both of us have reached years 
of discretion, haven't we?" 

"I'm not sure about you," said Ruth — "you're 
mighty alluring in your black silk." 

She crossed the room to her aimt, put her arms 
around her, and hugged her close. "You dear 
darling," she said. 

She moved a cushion over in front of Aunt Mi- 
nerva's feet and sat down on it, her head against 
her aunt's knees. It was good to know that Aunt 
Minerva cared so much for her; it was good to feel 
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Aunt Minerva's fingers laid lightly on her hair; it 
was good to be wholesomely happy, to have come 
through storm to "the haven where she would be.'* 
No longer an alien in a far coimtry, she was back 
among her own. It was peace at the last. 

She tried to convey something of this to Aimt 
Minerva, but I think that already Aunt Minerva 
had read her mind. 

"I know," she said softly — "I know.'' 

The room was silent except for the comfortable 
tick-tock of the great clock outside in the hall, 
and the satisfying crackle of the logs on the hearth. 
The tall, shaded lamp in the comer cast a golden 
circle on the dull red carpet, and picked out glinting 
high lights on the polished mahogany of the table 
beside it. The rest of the room was in semidarkness. 

Aimt Minerva broke the silence. 

"There has been something that I have wanted 
to tell you, Ruth," she said — "I have been thinking 
of it now for quite a long time — ever since your 
Aimt Sarah died. It is very intimate and — ^well, I 
should not venture to speak of it if you had a mother 
alive, or if I did not believe that you and I have 
come very close to each other in the last months. 
May I go on; or would you rather I didn't? It is 
about yourself." 

"Please go on," said Ruth. 

"While you were away from us, abroad, I don't 
know at all what your life was — ^what you did, 
what you thought, what you experienced. You 
left us — ^may I say it? — against our wishes, and we 
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were afraid for you — ^you were very young and 
confident and — ^and headstrong. I don't blame you 
now for leaving, but I did then. I felt very bitterly 
about it. Now I realize that it was partly our 
fault — ^more especially, I fear, my fault. I did not 
know how to love you; I did not know how to make 
you love me." 

"Don't, dear," interrupted Ruth. "Don't say 
that. I was a selfish, conceited little brute." 

"And I," said Aimt Minerva, "was a grim 
dragon of an aimt. Never mind that — ^neither of 
us was blameless, and it is now all in the past along 
with a great many other mistakes. I am thinking 
of the present — ^and the future. I am thinking of 
the present ^you' — of the 'you' that is sitting here 
with me to-night. Something changed you, dear; 
I don't ask you to tell me what, I only thank Gk>d 
for the result. I don't care what you suffered — ^for 
I think you must have suffered — it was worth while. 
It takes great heat to temper steel. You went away 
an unknown quantity — unknown certainly to us, and 
imknown, I imagine, even to yourself. You are 
now — ^well, you are now Ruth HoUworthy, a very 
definite person, with a very definite personality. 
You are stable, you are buUt on rock, not on the 
shifting sands. You have foimd yourself — ^if you 
know what I mean." 

"Like Kipling's ship," said Ruth. 

"Perhaps," said Aimt Minerva — "I must read 
Kipling, I think." 

"Never mind — ^please go on." 
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" What I want to say is this : that now, since you 
are a very definite person, you have probably formed 
very definite opinions of life, and very definite plans 
for your own life." 

Aunt Minerva hesitated a little, perhaps to choose 
the words that might best express her thought; 
but the thought, chafing at restraint, escaped her 
lips, imstudied, just as it had lain at her heart. 

"Oh, my dear," she cried, "do not, whatever 
you do, leave out of those plans love and marriage 
and children, for, without them, life is dismally 
empty!" 

She reached down and gathered Ruth into her 
arms; and she hid her eyes that not even Ruth 
might see the sorrow that gUstened m them. 

The old, old tragedy of the lonely woman. 



IV 

During those days in eaxly October Jerome's 
work on his book was spasmodic and his lectures 
on Romance Languages lacked some of their wonted 
fire. The verdict of Harvard imdergraduates that 
Defoe's were "the only courses that seriously inter- 
fered with your sleep" bid fair to be reversed. 
Distrait himself, he could not altogether prevent the 
minds of his audience from wandering. 

There were days vhen he entered his study full 
of high resolve, aglow at the prospect of writing a 
paragraph or a page or a chapter so full of color 
and of life, so radiantly beautiful that the reading 
world would sit up in amazement and cry: "What 
inspiration, what sublime genius — surely this man 
ranks with the world's greatest!" But the para- 
graph or the page or the chapter was never written 
as he had imagined it. The pleasant formality of 
troubadour love seemed to him pale and thin in 
comparison with a certain flame that leaped fierce 
and bright and high in his own heart. He took to 
reading Swinburne instead of Geoff roy Rudel; and 
he wasted many hours and much paper in an en- 
deavor to compose a "Hymn to Ruth." I record 
this last aberration of intellect with the most in- 
tense pleasure, for it proves that a professor of Ro- 
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mance Languages can be a mere pupil of romance. 
He was by now quite certain that Ruth had put 
the alluring French dramatist out of her mind and 
out of her heart. She was swept and garnished. 
But lie was tremblingly imcertain whether she was 
eager (or willing, even) to welcome another guest. 
His defects loomed up large before him, seemingly 
insurmountable: he was old — ^no, of course, he wasn't 
old; that was ridiculous. He was but thirty-four. 
Still there were fourteen years between them. Ah, 
but it was she that was so young — ^wonderfully, 
whimsically, wisely young ! Another drawback : he 
was not rich. He pulled a long-unopened ledger 
from his desk drawer, seized a scratch-pad, and 
after a great deal of hasty, inaccurate figuring that 
demanded many revisions, he learned that he was 
worth in the neighborhood of seven thousand dol- 
lars a year. That at least was not penury — ^they 
needn't starve, needn't go imclad. But the chil- 
dren — ^he wondered just how expensive pleasures 
children were; for he wanted children at any price, 
and plenty of them. 

One morning, looking in his mail-box, he came 
upon a letter, addressed in Ruth's handwriting, 
that proved to be an invitation to spend the week- 
end with herself and Aimt Minerva at East Westley. 
Although he tried with a lover's enthusiasm to read 
something more than affection into the words, the 
effort was not signally successful; and the reason for 
that was, had he but known it, that Ruth had, 
through some vague, imfonnulated distrust in her- 
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self, reverted to the facetious, irrelevant style of her 
earlier period — the period when she had rather 
prided herself on being a "compleat letter-writer." 
At any rate, the only inducement she held out to 
lure him to East Westley was an amateur dramatic 
performance in the town hall followed by a marsh- 
mallow party at the house of Mrs. Bristow, the 
doctor's wife. "This," she wrote, "marks the open- 
ing of our social year — ^the first of a dazzling series 
of similar joyous entertainments, each more lavish 
and more spectacular than its predecessor, which 
reaches its climax with the dance given in the town 
hall on Washington's Birthday, for the benefit of 
foreign missions. Truly this is to be a brilliant 
season." 

He read the letter through twice and then, re- 
placing it carefully in its envelope, hid it away in 
his breast pocket. It was the first letter he had 
ever received from her; and although its tone and 
its words gave him no imdue encouragement, never- 
theless she had written it — ^her hand had pressed it, 
her lips had sealed it. 

"Great Scott!" he exclaimed — "I'm becoming a 
love-sick freshman. Next thing I know I'll be play- 
ing love waltzes on a mandolin in the dark." 

He steadied himself to write a sufl&cientiy de- 
corous acceptance, posted it, and arrived five minutes 
late for his lecture, a tardiness which called for a 
mild demonstration of approval from the dass. . . • 

Ruth met him at the station with a nmabout and 
a chestnut m^X^ that was scarcely in her teens. 
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"Isn't she sweet?" said Ruth. "Her name is 
Madame Butterfly. Madame Butterfly, this is my 
very good friend, Mr. Defoe." 

"I'm charmed," said Jerome with a bow; but 
Madame Butterfly answered nothing. 

They drove up the main street under the ehns 
and maples on a soft, orange carpet of fallen leaves. 
In the air was the smell of bonfires and the fresh, 
clean scent of pine-needles. Madame Butterfly 
snorted and tossed her head and breathed out 
clouds of smoke; and at every little blazing heap of 
leaves and ashes beside the road she shied kitten- 
ishly, like an old woman pretending to be young. 

Ruth apologized for her behavior. "The dear 
creature has arrived at the dangerous age," she ex- 
plained. 

Passing the conmion with its water trough and 
soldiers' monument, they drew up in front of Mac- 
Donell's store. The owner himself, a thin little man 
with gray chin whiskers, came out to greet them. 

"Good morning, Mr. Mac," said Ruth. 

"Momin', Ruth," said he; "haow be ye? Cal'- 
late you're goin' to the show to-night?" 

"Of course," answered Ruth. "That's why I 
stopped. I want to buy two tickets — I'm taking 
Mr. Defoe with me." 

The two men bowed at this substitute for an in- 
troduction. 

"Aunt Minervy ain't goin', I expect," continued 
Mr. Mac. "Ain't exactly feelin' like bein' gay, 
most likely ? " 
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"No, I can't persuade her, Mr. Mac, Now you 
save me two seats right up in front. I must hurry 
along or we'll be late for luncheon. Come on, 
Madame Butterfly. Good-by , Mr. Mac ! " 

"Good-by, Ruth. Regards to yoiu* Aimt Mi- 
nervy." 

As they drove away Ruth explained that Mr. 
MacDonell was the Tyson of East Westley. "Only 
he doesn't make a profit," she added. "He is a 
sort of patron of the arts here — the village Maecenas." 

Lundheon and Aunt Minerva were waiting for 
them. 

"Do you know what we're going to do this after- 
noon?" queried Ruth, when they were seated at the 
table. 

"I doubt it," said Jerome. "What?" 

"Something very nice that will be not only 
pleasurable but also of great educational value. I 
am going to drive you over to the Wayside Inn for 
tea." 

"Pleasurable," agreed Jerome, "but why educa- 
tional? Is it an education to watch you drive — or 
do you mean that it's an education to spend an 
afternoon with Madame Butterfly? " 

"You are very ignorant," coromented Ruth. 
"Don't you know that the Wayside Inn is historic? 
Haven't you ever read Longfellow? And didn't 
you ever hear of George Washington?" 

"Mr. Defoe isn't a bom New Englander — ^you 
forget," interposed Aunt Minerva. 

True, too true," laughed Ruth. "Therefore he 
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is a barbarian and cannot be expected to have 
heard of Longfellow or George Washington. Aunt 
Minerva, you're delicious." 

Aunt Minerva smiled. 

"Mr. Defoe knows that I didn't mean that," she 
said. " I meant, of course, that he can't be expected 
to have heard of the Wayside Inn." 

" Then," said Ruth, " I will explain. The Wayside 
Inn is an inn by the wayside not very far from 
here. Longfellow has written of it copiously, and 
Washington slept there on one of the many occa- 
sions that he didn't sleep at home. We shall further 
honor it by taking our tea there this afternoon." 

It suited Defoe admirably: a whole afternoon to 
themselves; no one to interrupt or to overhear — 
surely, in the course of that afternoon, if he was 
a man and possessed a man's courage — ^well, he 
vowed that there should be something settled for 
better or for worse — ^but at least settled — before 
simset. 

They started out behind Madame Butterfly al- 
most directly after limch. The road led them past 
the high school and its athletic field, where the 
older boys, cheered on vehemently by their yoxmger 
mates, were playing football. 

"Oh, we must stop a minute to watch them," 
exclaimed Ruth. "I take a great interest in the 
high school, you know. Don't laugh — I mean it." 

She guided the mare across the open field, up to 
the side-lines. Jerome, not especially relishing this 
unforeseen delay, looked dubious and gloomy; he 
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had the appearance of a man who says: "K you 
will do this, of course I can't stop you, but *' 

Their advent caused some little disturbance, and 
heads that had been pointed unswervingly toward 
the team, now turned to look at " Miss Ruth and her 
feUer!" 

One freckle-faced, wide-eared youngster of twelve, 
deserting shamelessly, came racing over to say good 
afternoon to Miss Ruth. 

"Hello, Miss Ruth," said he, removing hi^ cap 
and grinning ecstatically, as if at some huge joke, 

"HeUo, Dicky. How's the team?" 

"Rotten," said Dicky tersely. "We ain't got 
no ends that's any good. They go down the field, 
the ones we got, like old women." 

"That's pretty tough, isn't it," said Ruth seri- 
ously. "What are you going to do about it?" 

"Dunno; guess we won't win many games, 
though." 

"How's your sister?" 

"Mabel? Oh, Mabel's all right. That's her 
over there. See her with the red hat? Oh, en' I 
forgot. Mother says to thank you for the school- 
books, en' the carpet-sweeper, en' the cascarer — ^it 
done her a lotta good." 

"That's all right," answered Ruth, slightly em- 
barrassed. "Good-by, Dicky. Sorry the team's 
rotten." 

"Good-by, Miss Ruth. I'm sure I dunno what 
we can do about it," and shaking his head in dis- 
couragement he returned to the cheering section. 
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"You really take an interest, don't you?" ob- 
served Jerome when they were once more on the 
road. 

"Yes," she answered, "I do — ^in some of them. 
Dicky's a dear and so is his mother; and as for 
sister Mabel — ^well, I'm sorry you didn't meet 
sister Mabel. She's a charmer. But I don't like all 
of them; some of them are stupid, and some of them 
are ugly, and some of them are much too fresh." 

"Just the same you are beginning to make a place 
for yourself here in East Westley — ^you are allowing 
it to figure in your scheme of existence." 

She was silent for a space; then she turned, very 
seriously, and said: "I think that East Westley is 
going to figure very largely in my scheme of exist- 
ence. You see, I intend to live here." 

"Permanently?" 

She nodded. 

"And you will be happy?" 

"I belong here," she answered. "I have every 
reason to be happy." 

"Every reason?" He leaned forward to see her 
eyes, and his voice trembled. She gave a little 
gasp. Then, the color high in her cheeks, she looked 
quickly away across the orchards and the meadow- 
land to the low hills, dark with pines. 

"What do you mean?" she adsied at length. 

"I mean this," he said. "I mean that I don't 
want you to be happy without me. I am selfish — 
I want to be a part of your happiness, just as I want 
you to be all of mine — ^just as you are all of mine. 
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I want to give you everything that I have to give; 
and everything that I have to give is — ^my love." 

Still she did not meet his eyes. She wanted to 
be very calm about this — she wanted to see clearly. 

"That is a great deal to oflEer me, Jerome," she 
said slowly. "Are you sure that — do you think 
that I deserve it ? You know me as well as I know 
myself — thank God for that, at least. I shan't have 
to make explanations. I shan't have to tell you 
that very often I am a fool, and that it is only at 
rare moments that there is any good in me. You 
know that, don't you? You consider that — you 
have considered it?" 

He smiled a little and said: "I have considered 
everything, dear; but most of all I have considered 
that I love you. I have known it for a long time — 
haven't you guessed it?" 

"I did not know," she answered, and she added, 
very simply and quietly: "But I hoped — I dared to 
hope." 

The reins fell imheeded across the dashboard as 
he took her two hands and drew her aroimd to face 
him; and the mare, in no way surprised, came gradu- 
ally to a stop, awaiting further orders. 

"You love me," said Jerome. "You admitted it 
then — ^when you said that. Tell me, isn't it true?'* 

"Oh, my love, it's very true," said Ruth, and when 
she raised her eyes he saw that they were shining. 
So he kissed her eyes and then her Kps. . . . 

"Now," said she firmly after an interval, "we 
must drive on to the Wayside Inn." 

"Drive on to Arcady !" he cried. 



V 

They were married quietly late in February. 
Mr. Weeks, alone and unassisted by any bishop, 
ofl&ciated at the ceremony, and, at Ruth^s request, 
there was no choral singing. 

"She certainly made a lovely bride," commented 
Mrs. Bristow, the doctor's wife, who had performed 
in the choir for eighteen years, "she made a lovely 
bride, but to me a wedding is no wedding imless 
there is singing of some sort. Now, why do you 
suppose she didn't have us to sing? I shouldn't 
wonder if it was because she doesn't care for music." 

"Perhaps," suggested Doctor Bristow mildly, "it 
was because she does." 

"What? Oh, I see; you're trying to be funny, 
Edwin. Was that her mother's wedding gown she 
had on? — the lace was lovely, just lovely. Not 
much of a train, though. I guess they aren't wear- 
ing trains this year. Do you remember when we 
were married, every one was wearing trains. Well, 
anyhow, I thought she looked solemn — ^very solemn. 
Didn't you think she looked solemn, Edwin?" 

"Yes, my dear; I thought she looked suitably 
solemn. She didn't giggle." 

"Of course not, but she needn't have looked more 

like she was going to cry. Do you suppose she is 

madly in love with him?" 
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"I'm sure I don't know, my dear, but I should 
imagine she was or she wouldn't have married him." 

Mrs. Bristow snorted. 

"How innocent you are I" she said. "What did 
you think of him?" 

"I thought he looked like a man." 

"Did you think he looked — eager?" 
Well, he didn't look reluctant, did he?" 
No, of course not. He's much older than her, I 
guess. Has he money, do you know?" 

" I didn't look up his j&nancial standing," answered 
the doctor a little irritably. 

"Defoe — that's an imusual name. I once knew 
some people called Defoe — ^friends of Cousin Annie's, 
you know. No, come to think of it, their name was 
Devore, so I expect they wouldn't be any relation. 
But they didn't have a cent — ^not a cent. Still, I 
suppose that wouldn't mean that he wasn't well oflf. 
I was talking to Abby Rankin — she used to teach 
Ruth painting, you know, years ago, before Ruth 
went abroad — and Abby said that Ruth had great 
promise in painting." 

"If you want my opinion," said Doctor Bristow 
heartily, "I think Ruth had great promise in every- 
thing; and, what's more, she's fulfilled it." 

"I'm not saying she hasn't," objected Mrs. 
Bristow, "am I? She was pretty wild as a child, 
though. Minerva and Sarah HoUworthy had their 
hands full with her; and Mrs. Gary hates her." 

"Good!" exclaimed the doctor. 

"She seems to have sort of settled down since 
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she's been back. Perhaps her Aimt Sarah's death 
sobered her. Didn't the house look pretty at the 
reception? I thought they fixed it up very nice with 
all those roses. Must have cost them a pretty 
penny, too. I saw you drinking champagne, Ed- 
wm. 

"Yes, dear; I don't get a chance to very often." 

"Well, I'm not sorry you don't. I think we're 
all better without it." 

"I'm not so sure," said the doctor. Then he 
added with an amused twinkle in his eye: "Look 
at the good it has done you. It's a long time since 
I've seen you so cheerful and talkative." 

"Edwin!" she exclaimed in horror. "I scarcely 
tasted it — only a sip. I had to drink the bride's 
health, didn't I ? You're too absurd, Edwin, really. 
Where do you suppose they are going on their honey- 
moon — at this time of year ? Niagara Falls wiU be 
all frozen up, won't they?" 

Mrs. Bristow would have been relieved to know 
that they did not choose to visit Niagara Falls. 
Instead they sailed from New York for Bermuda. 

"I know I shall be seasick," objected Ruth. 

"That's aU right," Jerome assured her cheer- 
fully — "nothing could put my devotion to a sterner 
test than that." 

"I shall look abominably — ^you don't want to see 
me green and limp and unappetizing, do you?" 

"Yes, indeed. I want to know right at the be- 
ginning just how abominably you can look." 

So they went to Bermuda and the gods, suspecting 
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they were on their honeymoon, gave them good 
weather — a very rare gift indeed. 

At the end of two weeks Qerome's leave of ab- 
sence was only for three) they had acqiured a coat 
of tan and the tropical capacity for the enjoyment 
of leisure. True, they had bicycled and played a 
set or two of tennis and bathed in the ocean; and 
they had admired the rainbow-colored, strange- 
eyed fish in the aquariimi, and the trained fish that 
answered to their names (I will not vouch for this) 
in the Devil's Pool; and they had visited Tom 
Moore's cabin and feasted on strawberries and 
cream; and Jerome had bought for himself many 
pairs of white doeskin trousers at nineteen shillings 
the pair, and Ruth had bought a walking-stick and 
a lavender sweater. Nevertheless they grew lazy. 

"I feel," complained Ruth, "like lying all day in a 
hammock in the sun and reading novels. U some 
one could photograph my state of mind it would 
make an ideal cover for an all-fiction nmnber of 
some popular magazine." 

"Are you homesick?" inquired Jerome, smiling. 

"Great heavens!" she exclaimed in surprise — "I 
believe I am ! " 

It was mid-March when they retmned to East 
Westley. They drove from the station to the 
house in the sleigh, behind Madame Butterfly. 
Sleds were out, and skates, and little boys were 
guiding dirigible fliers down the steep hill behind 
the post-office. And other little boys, in knitted 
toques and leggings and huge mittens, were stealing 
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rides behind the deUvery wagons; and very con- 
scientious little girls in red tam-o'-shanters were 
brushing the snow from their little brothers' coats 
and urging them to remember that mother had said 
they were not to get their feet wet. And in the air 
was the sparkle of sim on snow and the cheerful 
tinkling of bells. 

As they drove by the store Mr. Mac waved an en- 
thusiastic greeting through the window and, farther 
along, the postmistress, in her doorway, smiled and 
bobbed her gray false fringe repeatedly. Even Mr. 
Weeks, plunging through the snow like an awkward 
kangaroo, flourished his umbrella and cried: "Wel- 
come home!" 

"Aren't they nice — ^all of them?" said Ruth. 
"They seem really glad to see me, God bless them. 
Do you suppose Mr. Weeks would be surprised if I 
got out of the sleigh and hugged him?" 

"I dare say not. Shall I hold Madame Butterfly 
whfle you experiment?" 

At the house Aunt Minerva had made sumptu- 
ous preparations for their welcome. There were 
fires crackling on all the hearths, there was tea with 
muffins and jam, and there was Aimt Minerva, 
herself, dressed in her black silk to do them honor. 

"Not many flowers, dear, this time of year; but 
I did the best I could. And Jack Gary sent those 
lovely roses over from the Garys' greenhouse." 

"Jack Gary!" exclaimed Ruth. "Is he back?" 

"Yes, indeed," answered Aunt Minerva with a 
smile; "he came back a week after you and Jerome 
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sailed for Bermuda. He sent this note with the 
flowers." 

Ruth tore open the envelope and read, first to 
herself and then aloud: 

^^Chere Amie^ I am d£soU to have missed your 
jour de noce, having but just now returned from our 
cher Paris. I hasten to send you my most cordial 
felicitations and my best wishes for your happiness, 
and with them I am sending these few flowers as an 
assurance that you are la biefivenue to East Westlqr. 

" Comme toujourSy 

"Jack." 

Ruth could not conceal her amusement. The 
letter was so preposterous, so unlike the Jack Caxy 
she had once known, so imlike the Jack Gary she 
had imagined he would become. 

"Heavens, what is he?" she cried — "a French- 
man?" 

"I am afraid," suggested Defoe, "that Jack is 
very susceptible to surroimding influences. In Bos- 
ton he was ultra-Bostonian, wasn't he? — and now, 
having spent a few months in Paris, he has become 
pseudo-Parisian. He is very amazing. I warned 
you what to expect, you remember, in my letter." 

"Certainly there have been some surprising re- 
versals of form in the last year. Here am I become 
a sedate Hausfrau while Jack Gary — oh, well, I 
mustn't laugh at him, I suppose. Is every one a 
fool, Jerome, at least once in his life ? — or, I hasten to 
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add, her life? When does one reach the age of dis- 
cretion ? " 

"When one marries," he answered. "That is the 
only wise thing I ever did. Don't go, Aimt Minerva 
— I shan't get too maudlin." 

"Bless you," said Aimt Minerva, "I don't mind. 
I wa3 going out to speak to Julia about dinner." . . . 

The days sKp^ed by quickly — days fuU of con- 
tentment. Jerome became a commuter, going to 
Cambridge every morning for his lectures and re- 
turning in the early winter dusk. On Sundays they 
took their skates down to the Sudbury Reservoir, 
or coasted on the hill by the post-oflSce, or took long 
drives behind Madame Butterfly; and in the eve- 
nings Jerome worked at his book while Ruth made 
rather amateurish attempts at sewing. 

And for them life became, as it had been for Wil- 
liam and Hope before them, a pleasant pastime. 
Days were made to be enjoyed, not to be endured. 
If they did not beKeve it necessary that something 
should be accomplished — "sometlung done to earn 
a night's repose," they did not sleep the less soimdly 
for not beUeving it, and so they were exceedingly 
happy. 

One evening Ruth, who had been engaged in 
sorting some old letters, came across an envelope 
addressed to her in Aimt Minerva's thin handwrit- 
ing. She opened it with curiosity, and immediately 
she recognized and remembered it. It had been 
written almost exactly a year before — at the time 
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when Ruth had first suggested to her aunts the proj- 
ect of going abroad with Mrs. Rudolph. She re- 
read it now with a new interest. 

"When you are older, dear Ruth, you will realize 
that it is the road of peace, not the road of pleasure, 
that leads to true happiness. We know nothing of 
philosophy, but we beUeve that neither poignant 
joys nor unnatural sorrows make for contentment. 
The blessing which passeth all understanding is that 
of peace." 

Yes, she remembered it — that paragraph espe- 
ciaUy; and she remembered that, on reading it a 
year ago, she had laughed. It had seemed to her 
then merely the sentimental platitudes bom of spin- 
sterhood and a provincial existence; now she was 
not sure that it did not contain a world truth. 

" *The blessing which passeth all understanding 
is that of peace,* " she repeated; and this time she 
did not laugh. 
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